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Dr. Saeasa Told 
Victory Will Not 


Gain Recognition 





Secretary of State Confirms. | 
| cooperate with Federal, 


Report That Rebel Leader 
Has Been Advised of Pol- 


icy on Nicaragua. 


Diaz Peace Proposal 


Declared Rejected 


Mr. Kellogg Informed That In- 
surgent Has Refused Tender 
Unless He Is Chosen 
President. 


The Government of the United States 
will not object to any peace settlement 


reached by the factions in Nicaragua, 


| 
| 
| 


but no recognition will be given a gov- | 


ernment obtaining control by force. 
That is the position of President 
Coolidge and the Department of State, 
as made known on February 2 by’ oral 
confirmation of the report that Dr. Juan 


B. Sacasa revolutionary leader at Puerto 
Cabezas, had been informed that his 


recognition will be withheld even in the | 
| House of Representatives. 


event of the success of his armies. 
The good offices of the United States 

it was said at the Department of State 

are always open to both sides in Nica- 


ragua in order to bring about a peace | 
Secretary Kellogg has been | 


settlement. 
informed that President Diaz has made 
a peace proposal to Dr. Sacasa, but 
that it has been rejected because 
Sacasa will entertain no peace proposal 
by which he does not become president. 


The Department of State informed Dr. 
Sacasa through naval representatives in 
Puerto Cabezas, that it would not recog- 
nize him even if he gained control of the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Federal Surplus Now 
83 Million Dollars 


Transactions for Period of 
Seven Months Show Total 
Despite January Deficit. 


od 

Financial operations of the Govern- 
ment in January left a deficit of $134,- 
670,778.85 for the month, according to 
complete official figures made public Feb- 
ruary 2 by the Department of the Treas- 
ury. They showed also that receipts 
for January were lower and expendi- 
tures higher than in the corresponding 
month last year. 
deficit for the month, however, 


Dr. | 





Notwithstanding the | 
there | 


was a surplus of $83,609,158.68 on the | 


year’s operations at the end of January, 


leaving, roughly, $300,000,000 to be ac- | 


cumulated as additional surplus\ in the 
remaining five months of the fiscal year 
to reach the department’s estimated sur- 
plus. / 
The increase in expenditures. for the 
month, as compared with January, 1926, 


was traceable in a measure to the trans- | 


fer of $123,400,000 in funds to the in- 
vestment account under the World War 
Veterans’ Adjusted Compensation Act. 
Actual transactions for the month 
showed only a small excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts. 

The transfer of the Adjusted Com- 
pensation funds likewise was reflected 
in the status of the public debt as of 


January 1 when it amounted to $19,- 
168,966,479.47, compared with $19,074,- 
665,337.35, a year before, because cer- | 


tain of the funds normally applied to 
debt retirement were required to be 
employed in the compensation fund in- 
vestment. As compared with January 
51, 1926, however, the debt reduction 
was more than $1,000,000,000. A year 
ago, the public debt amounted to $20,- 
283,413,428.53. 

January receipts totaled $169,583,- 
178.20 compared with $186,283,415.74 
in January, 1926. Expenditures were 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. : 
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Conference is Asked , 


On Naval Budget Bill | 


The House on February 2, as custom- 
acv, decided not to agree to the Senate 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation 


Bill (House Bill, No. 15641) and asked | 


for a conference with the Senate. 
One of the amendments of the Senate 


proposes an initial appropriation for the | 


construction of three cruisers, Such a 
proposal was rejected by the House when 
it passed the bill. Members of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations which drafted the bill were ap- 
pointed by the Speaker and conferees on 
the part of the House. They are as fol- 
lews: Representative French (Rep.) of 
Moscow, Ida.; Hardy, (Rep.) Canyon 
City; Colo.; Taber (Rep.) of Auburn, 
N. Y.; Ayers (Dem.) of Wichita, Kansas; 
and Oliver (Dem.) of Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
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| the Committee on 


| stitutional requirement that all bills for ; 
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usiness Men to Aid 
In Mar ket Research 


Department of Commerce Ap- 
points Seven Subcommittees 
tv Help Collect Data. 


ee | 

Appointment of seven subcommittees 
of the Market Research Conference to | 
State, and pri- 
vate agencies in the collection and dis- 
semination of statistics and to consider | 
other phases of collecting material used 
in market restarch work, was announced 
by the Department of Commerce Febru- 
ary 2. | 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Trade associations and other inter- 
ested commercial bodies will be asked | 
to assist the work of market research | 
by expanding and detailing the report- 
ing of sales volumes of various market- 


} 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Boulder Dam Bill Declared | 
To Have Been “Bottled ——. 





The Boulder Canyon Dan? ass as 
embodied in Senate Bill 3331 was op- 
posed by Senator Ashurst (Dem.), Ari-+ 
zona, in a speech in the Senate on Feb- | 
ruary 2. Senator Ashurst asserted that 
the bfll as reported to the Senate by 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), California, from 
Irrigation and Re- 
clamation, contains a provision author- 
izing a bond issue, which, Senator 
Ashurst declared contravenes the con- 


| 


raising revenue must originate in the 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), California, re- 
plied that he had sought action in the 
Rules Committee of the House in view | 
of that technical point. The committee, 
however, has so “bottled up” the bill that | 
“no power on earth can bring it out,” 
he said. J 
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Aeronautics 
| Army Air Corps, commenting on 
recent aviation exhibition in Paris, 


dencing “‘sane and gradual improve- 
ment” in construction. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Aviation declared to have solved 
problem -of scouting for Navy in time 
of war. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Radio communication between air- 


in German tests. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


for airways. 


Agriculture 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
' warns fruit and vegetable growers 
against overplanting in 1927. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Report on values of farm and range 
animals for 1926. 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Weekly weather and crop review. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Continuation of Senate investigation 
of so-called “bread trust.” 
Page 2, Col. 2 


| Automotive Industry 


Department of Commerce reports in- 
crease in value of rubber goods ex- 
ported, especially those for automotive 
use. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Banking 

Liquidation of all Joint Stock Land 
Banks was advocated by Representa- 
tive Strong at House hearing on meas- 
ure to. amend Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

New bill introduced in House to 
enable Veterans’ Bureau to make loans 
on adjusted compensation certificates. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Chart illustrative of loans, invest- 
ments and deposits of Federal Reserve 
Board member banks. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Latvia fixes 12 per cent as legal 
interest rate for all loans. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Total of 27,424,423 pieces, valued at 


$14,221,631.50, coined in January. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Daily statement and analyses chart 


of the United States Treasury. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7, Col. 
See “Railroads.” 


Bankruptcy 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 


States Government. 





7 


: . Page 5, Col. 5 

New Books received at the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Commerce-T rade 


Exports of industrial machinery 





in 





| the last year, 


says metal planes predominated, evi- 


plane and ground is successfully made | 


Company devises improved beacons | 


Rubber Exports 
In 1926 Valued 
At $60, 0,051,332 


Products for Automotive Use 
Said to Have Accounted 
for More Than 50 Per 
Cent of Trade. 


Steady gain in the exportation of auto- 
motive rubber products from the United 
States in 1926 is noted by the Rubber 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
Tire exports, according to an announce- 
ment of the February 2, 


Division on 


| based on a study of the movement for 


Rub- 
classes, 


increased in value. 


ber exportations, covering all 


| were valued at $60,051,332 in 1926, as 


compared with $52,629,922 in 1925 and 


| $40,621,595: in 1924. 


The full text of a statement by the 


Department of Commerce follows: 
Exports of rubber manufactures from 
the United States during the calendar 
year 1926 were valued at $60,051,332, as 
compared with $52,629,922 during 1925, 
an increase of $7,421,410, aecording to 


| the Rubber Division, Department of Com- 
| merce. 


Foreign sales of each of the principal 
classes of rubber manufactures, includ- 
ing automotive rubber goods, footwear, 
mechanical rubber goods, and other rub- 
ber manufactures, rubber sundries and 
specialties, hard rubber goods, and scrap 
and reclaimed rubber, and rubber thread, 
increased in value during 1926 as com- 
pared with 1925. 








[Continved on Page 6; Column 1.] 


> 5 
| 1926 valued at $156,732,000, a gain of 
nearly 5 per cent over 1925. 
Page. 1,-Col. 
Subcommittee of business men 
pointed to cooperate in collection of 
; market research data. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


import pf plants and plant products. 


| Dutch West Indies decree prohibits | 


| Page 4, Col. 5 
| Weekly index of busines chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Bureau of Standards work reviewed. 


Congress 
(Extracts from proceedings of Con- 
ress are to be found under the various 
poms classifications in this index.) 
Senate committee takes no action on 
seating of Frank L. Smith, but an- 
| nounces matter will be considered at 
| next executive session. 


Page 12, Col. 6 


gress. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Daily status of bills before Congress. 
Page 12, Col. 6 


Cotton 


Department of Agriculture reports 
| reduction of cotton acreage in 1927 is 
only method to restore balance between 
consumption and supply. 

" Page 4, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


District Court decides as_ illegal 
seizure of motor trucks from estate 
of bankrupt by seller, under terms of 
conditional sales contract. 

Page 11, 


Col. 7 
lessor cannot defeat foreclosure on 
| ground agreement was not assignable 
because it involved personal confidence. 

Page 10, Col. 2 


Circuit Court of Appeals decides 
trustee in bankruptcy is liable for fail- 





ure to pay city taxes assesed against | 


bankrupt before distribution of assets 

to other creditors. 

Page 10, Col. 7 
Circuit Court of Appeals upholds 

forfeiture of vessel seized with liquor 

cargo. 


Page 10, Col. 1 

Circuit Court of Appeals decides 
damage to vessels in tow due to 
Page 10, Col. 5 


s 
See “CuStoms.” 


Customs 


Collector of Port of New York holds 
model gowns in trunks should have 
same expeditious treatment as other 
baggage. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Customs Court refunds leyy on cer- 
tain Japanese cottons woven on cireu- ; 


' lar looms. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Customs Court sets duty on dog 
chains at 4 cents a pound. 
: Page 8, Col. 6 


Customs Court rules garden tool sets 
are duty free save for the spade. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Treasury decision ruling dossal cur- 
tains to be duty free. 


| 
| 
negligence of tower. 
! 
j 
| 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Daily hour by hour report of Con- | 


District Court holds that mortgagor- | 





‘Bill for Madicinal 
| Spirits Is Rejected 





House Committee V otes Against 
Manufacture of Liquor by 
Government. 





The Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House at an executive on 
February 2, by a vote of 16 to 8, rejected 
the bill (House Bill No. 15601) to author- 
ize the manufacture of medicinal spirits 
by a proposed corporation under Govern- 
ment supervision. The bill would have 
given the Government full control over 
the present and future supply of medic- 
inal liquor in this country. 

A sub-committee appointed to 
draft a substitute bill to increase the 
| supply of medicinal spirits. 

Representative Mills (Rep.), of New 

York City, following the adjournment of 

the Committee meeting, orally stated that 
| he was of the opinion that no legislation 

for the relief of the situation would be 
passed at this session of Congress. Be- 
sides the bill which the Committee de- 


session 


was 





| {Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 








Senate Agrees to Consider 
Question of Tax Reduction 


The Senate on February 2 adopted an 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote at 


|2 p. m., February 4, on Senate Resolu- 


(Dem.), Mississippi, which declares it to 
be the sense of the Senate that permanent 
legislation for tax reduction should be 
enacted during the present session of 
Congress. 

Senator Harrison proposed the agree- 
ment and Senator Curtis (Rep.), Kansas, 
| majority leader, announced that, after 
conference with other Republican Sena- 
tors, he had no objection to the request. 








| District of Columbia 


Proposal 
lumbia representation in Congress is 
studied by House Committee on Ju- 
diciary. 

Page 12, Col. 

Nathan Cayton named by Seana 
to be Municipal Court Judge of Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Page 8, Col. 


Economic Questions 


Financial operations of Government 
in January show excess of $134,670,- 
778.85 in expenditures over receipts. 

Page 1, Col. 


Z 
Education 


a 

Board of Education to cooperate in 

extension work of State universities 

for home study courses by correspond- 
ence. 


Page 5, Col. 2 

J. F. Abel, of the Bureau of Educa- 

tion, describes the work of the For- 

eign Education Section. 

Page 12, Col. 3 

House bill would create commis- 

sion to publish records of American 
“women in United States wars. 


~ Page 5, Col. 4 
| Foreign Affairs | 
Department of State receives copy 


of rules of League of Nations on in- 


countries. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Department of State negotiating with 
Great Britain for appointment of min- 
isters to Canada and Irish Free State. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
United States not to recognize Dr. 
| Sacasa if he gains presidency of Nicar- 
ragua by force of arms. 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Austrian legislation to establish 

system of registered public account- 
ants. 


Page 7, Col. 5 

Texas Congressman declares people 

of his State favor administration 
policy in Mexico. 





Page 1, Col. 6 
Gov't Personnel 


' Representative Mills resigns to be- 
come Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Daily engagements of the President 

at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3, Col. 6 
the General Ac- 
Page 12, Col. 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. * 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Gov't Topic al Survey 


T.\F. Abel, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, describes the work ‘of the Foreign 
Education Section. 


Daily decisions by 
counting Office. 
9 





Page 1 
Immi gration 


2, Col. 3 


Excerpts from Senate debate my na- | 
tional origins feature of gemaigeetion | 


| Act. Page 12, Col. 





vestigation of armaments of ex-enemy | : p L 
| 1923 of 4.8 per cent in production of | 


| artificial flowers in United States. 


tion 336, introduced by Senator Harrison 
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Copyright | 1927 
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Sew Bill Offered 


Authorizing Loan 


To War Veterans 


House Measure Proposes 


That Veterans’ Bureau Ad- 
vance Money on Compen- 
sation Certificates. 


Representative Green (Rep.), of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, Chairman of the House 
intro- 


duced in the House on February 2, a 


| bill (House Bill No. 16886) which would 


authorize loans to veterans on adjusted 
compensation certificates. The Green 
measure is a draft worked out from sev- 
eral bills which have been introduced, 
to provide for such loans, and was in- 
dorsed by the committee. Although not 
officially reported to the House when the 
bill is referred back to the committee, 
the reporting of the measure will be a 
mere formality, it was stated. 

The full text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that section 502 of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act is amended 
by adding; at the end the following new 
subdivisions: 

(i) The Dirtecor of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau is authorized, through 
such officers and at such regional offices, 
sub-offices, and hospitals of the United 


| States Veterans’ Bureau as he may desig- 
| nate, and out of the United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance fund established | 


by section 17 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act of 1924, as amended, to make 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


| Indian Affairs 


to give District of ~ Co- | 


6) 


President trattsmits to Congress de- 
ficiency estimate for Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Bill introduced in House for per 
capita payment to Indians on Crow | 
Creek reservation. 

Page 12, Col. 4 | 


Insurance 


Canadian records broken by sales of 
life insurance in 1926. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
International Law 


Secretary Kellogg awaiting word | 

from China showing factions wish to | 

negotiate treaty with United States. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Judiciary 


President 
torneys for 


nomineges District At- 
Alabama and Ohio. 

Pag 8, Col. 6 

See “Court Decisions,” “Customs,” 

“Patents,” “Taxation,” “Trade Marks.” 


| Leather 


| 
Tanning material output for 1925. ! 
Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Manufacturers 


| goods for 1925 show an increase over 


Department of Commerce reports 
| production of tin cans in 1926 was | 
worth $235,7536,120. | 

Page 9, Col. 3 


| Milling 





Biennial census of manufactures re- | 
ports decline in 1925 compared with 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Manufacture of statuary and art 
year 1923. é 
Page 9, Col. ‘5 


Statistics of wheat-ground and wheat- | 
milling products for each month of 
1926. f 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Continuation of Senate investigation 

of so-called “bread trust.” | 
Page 


Mines and Minerals 
Public Health Service asked to co- 
operate in preventing death and in- 
juries to children from blasting caps. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


2, Col. 2 | 


See “Taxation.’ 


National it 


Department of State receives copy 
of rules of League of: Nations on in- 
vestigation of armaments of ex-enemy 
countries. 


Page 2, Col. 3 

Aviation declared to have solved 

problem of scouting for Navy in time 
of war, 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 
War Department considering plans 
for joint maneuvers with Navy at 


Narragansett Bay. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
House bill asks authority to sell 
tract of land on Fort Brawn Military 


Reservation. 





Page 5, Col. 6 





Publishing Corporation 


+> 


| as postmasters. 
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by The “United 


Subscription By 
$1 5.00 per Year. 


Ministers Pro posed 
At Dublin and Ottawa 


. 


Negotiations Under Way 
With Great Britain. 


| 

| The Department of State is negotiat- 

| ing with Great Britian regarding the 

|} appointment of American ministers to 
Canada and the Irish Free State, Frank 
B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, said 

| orally on February 2. Mr. Kellogg said 

| he does not expect any objection by 


Great Britain but until the arrangements 


are completed, no announcement will be 
made regarding the ministers for the 
new posts. 

The Department has requested an ad- 
ditional appropriation for the expenses 
of the proposed legations in Dublin and 
Ottawa. 


Texans Declared to Fav or 
Present Policy on Mexico 








The policy of the administration to- 
ward Mexico has the support of the peo- 
ple of Texas, Representative Hudspeth, 
of El Paso, informed President Coolidge 
on February 2 in the course of a confer- 
ence at the White House. 

It is the general opinion in Texas, Mr. 
Hudspeth stated, that only a firm atti- 
tude will prevent further difficulties aris- 


and peroleum laws of Mexico. He said 
also, there was no expectation along the 
border of a rupture between the United 
| States and Mexico and no sentiment for 
American intervention. 

Mr. Hudspeth called at the White 
House to invite the President to attend 
the annual convention of the American 
Bar Association to be held at Houston, 
October 24 to 27, inclusive. 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


House bill would create commission | 
to publish records of American women 


in United States wars. 
Dawn §, Col. 4 
House decid to Senate | 
amendment to navat appropriations 
bill and requests conference. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 
See “Government Personnel.” | 
. 
Oil 
President asks Congress for exten- 


sion of funds of second deficiency act 

to continue oil lease cancellation suits. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

December report of crude petroleum ! 
production. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Packers 
Department of Commerce reports 
production of tin cans in 1926 was 


worth $235,736,120. 

Page 9, Col. 3 | 

Report on values of farm and range 
animals for 1926. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Patents | | 


Claims disallowed on _ application 
of expressing juice from plants. | 
Page 11, Col. 2 


Postal Service | 


Portugal announces it will accept sub- 


stitutes for matches for by 


parcel post. 


delivery 


Page 12, Col. 6 } 
Acting postmasters named for three | 
offices. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Postmasters advised to urge patrons 
not to falsely label packages. 
Page 12, Col. 3! 
for appointment 


Eligibles certified 





Page 12, Col. 4 | 

Proposals accepted for lease of pos- 
tal quarters in eight States. 

Page 12, Col. 5 | 

Special mail delivery service extended | 

to Czecho-Slovania. | 

Page 12, Col. 7 

| 

} 


Prohibition’ 


House Committee votes to reject bill | 
proposing manufacture of medicinal | 
liquor by corporation under Government | 
supervision. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 
See “Court Decisions.” 
Public Health 
Outbreak of typhoid fever in Jap- 


anese town traced to disease carrier | 
who helped prepare food for’ funeral | 
service. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Public Health Service designates | 
boards to examine certain classified 
scientific personnel for promotion. | 


Page 2, Col. 6 

Public Lands | 
| 

House bill providing for sale of iso- | 
lated or disconnected parcels of public | 
lands is reported favorably. | 
Page 4, Col. 7 | 

[Continued on Page Three.) 





Mail: 


Secretary of State Announces | 


ing from the administration of the land | 
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UR true mission is to teach 
by example and to show by 


our success the blessings of self- 
government and the advantages of 
free institutions.” 


—Millard Fillmore. 


* President of the United States. 


1850-1853. 
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Mr. Strong Urges 


Liquidation For 
Joint Land Banks 





hesceuniies Would Pros 
hibit Issuance of Tax Exe 
empt Bonds After 
Jan. 1, 1928. 


Commissioner Cooper 


Opposes Pending Bill 


Objects to Transfer of Author- 
ity Over System to the 
Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Liquidation of all Joint Stock Land 
Banks of the Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem was urged by Representative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kan., at the hear- 
| ings before the House Committee on 
; Banking and Currency, February 2, on 
| the bill (House Bill No. 15540), to amend 
the Federal Farm Loan Act. Mr. Strong 
is a member of the committee. 

Representative Strong advocates that 
| liquidation be brought about by amend- 
| ing the law so as to prohibit Joint Stock 
| 
| 


Land Banks, which are privately-owned, 
from issuing tax exempt bonds after 
January 1, 1928. His proposal would 
permit these banks to operate after that 
date only until the maturity of such 
bonds as are now outstanding. 

Opposes Private Privilege. 

Mr. Strong said he was opposed to any 
private bank or ‘corporation being al- 
lowed to issue bonds which are tax- 
exempt, which privilege is now permitted 
the Joint Stock Land Banks. Robert A. 
Cooper, Commissioner of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau and its former execu- 
tive officer, stated that the proposed plan 
would bring about the orderly liquidation 
| of these banks. 

Representative Stevenson (Dem.), of 
Cheraw, S. C., pointed out that, accord- 
ing to decisions of the Supreme Court, 
| bonils “ted mortgages issued on the basis 
of reai estate could not be taxed, since 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4.) 





Machinery Exports 
Gain by Nearly 5% 


Value for 1926 Announced 
| by Commerce Department 


as $156,732,000. 


United States exports of industrial 
machinery during 1926 were valued at 
$156,732,000, representing an increase 
of nearly 5 per cent over 1925 and a 
trade total larger than that for any 
year since 1921 or any other vear ex- 
cept those during the abnormal war ~ 
period, according to an announcement 
issued February 2 by the Department 
of Commerce. The text follows in part: 

“Exports of this class of‘ machinery 
have been steadily growing since 1922, 
with the result that the 1926 shipments 
showed a gain of nearly 40 per cent 
over the exports of that year. 

“December exports totaled $13,697,- 








400, and showed a_ decrease’ both 
as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1925 and November, 1926. 


The increase in exports over 1925 was 
largely due to extensive gains in ship- 
ments of mining, oil well and pumping 
machinery and in construction equip- 
ment, which were more than sufficient 
to offset losses in exports of metal- 
working machinery, textile, sewing and 
shoe machinery and in miscellaneous 
equipment. A slight gain was shown 
in power-generating machinery. 
“Exports of mining and quarrying 
stmaachinery have been steadily gaining 
throughout 1926, and the total of $14,- 
857,000 for the 12 months represented 
a gain of nearly 41 per cent over 1925. 
“An examination into the classes of 
mining and quarrying machinery ex- 
ported during the year reveals some 
very striking gains. Shipments of coal 
cutters totaled “634,550, or more than 
treble 1925. Exports of 
ore cy'shing and sorting machinery 
amounied to $4,048,270, and repre- 
sented nearly double the exports of this 
class of equipment in -1925 and three 
and a quarter times the shipments dur- 
ing 1922. In concentrating and smelting 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


Southern Railway Plans 
To Extend Train Control 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised by the Southern Rail- 
way that it has authorized in its 1927 
budget installations of automatic train 
control for 1187 miles on its system, — 
which with the lines on which installa- 
tions are now under way or have been 
| put in service, will make a total of 2555 
| miles. It was required to equip with 
automatic train control by orders issued 
| by the commission. 





it 


Prohibition 


Enforcement 


Makers of Explosives 
Ask for Cooperation 


To Eliminate Injuries 


Health Service Advised That | 


500 Children Are Annu- 
ally Killed or Maimed 
by Blasting Caps. 


An education program calling upon 


! 


s 
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Foreign Affairs 


hammer or firing pin of a gun or pistol 
hits to ignite the powder in the shell. 
A blasting cap is meant to work the 
other way. The powder from the fuse 
ignites the fulminate in the blasting cap, 
and it explodes with terrific force and 
detonates the dynamite. The explosion 
of the fulminate is so exceedingly quick 
that the flying particles of copper will 
imbed themselves in iron a foot away. 
They will blow a hole entirely through 
a steel plate one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick. A box of caps will blow a hole 


Armament 


Investigations 


League of Nations Announces Regulations to Govern 
Armament Investigations in Ex-Knemy Countries 


Any Member Nation 
May Initiate Inquiry 


through a two-inch oak plank. One cap | 


will blow a child’s hand off. Lingg, one 


| of the Chicako anarchists, committed 


health authorities and others interested | 
jn health work to cooperate with them | 


in reducing the number of accidents to | 
ee = reported from 
; | caps there are only two or 
has been inaugurated by the Institute | 


children from playing with blasting caps 


of Makers of Explosives, according to a 
statement just received at the United 
States Public Health Service from that 
organization. 

Approximately 500 children annually 
are killed or mangled by the handling 
of blasting caps which they have picked 
up in the vicinity of mines, quarries, or 
in the fields where agricultural blasting 


has been done, according to the state- | 


ment. The Public Health Service has 
reprinted the statement in ‘Public 
Health Reports,” its official organ. The 
full text of the statement, as contained 
in “Public Health Reports” follows: 
The yearly increases in the number 


of automobile accidents in this country | 


have brought in the number of accidental 
deaths from that cause to such alarming 
proportions that other and less frequent 
accidents causing injury and death are 
often overlooked, although they are of a 
type which may be reduced by proper 
educational and cautionary measures. Of 
the latter type are accidents to children 
from blasting caps; and the Institute of 
Makers of Explosives have undertaken 
to warn the public of the dangers from 
these explosives, which, it stated, 
cause the death or mangling of 500 chil- 
dren annually. In this educational pro- 
gram the institute, calling upon all 
health authorities and others interested 
in health work to bring these facts be- 
fore the public, has prepared a brief 
statement regarding the subject. This 
statement is contained in a circular suit- 
able for broadcasting, which reads as 
follows: 
Children Injured Annually. 

There are approximately 500 children 
crippled each year in the United States 
by playing with, blasting caps which 
they have picked up in the vicinity of 
mines, quarries, or in the fields where 
agricultural blasting has been done. 

This means that there are approxi- 
mately 500 children who will have to go 
through life with mangled hands, faces, 
arms and legs. Some of them are killed. 

Blasting caps contain fulminate of 
mercury, a quick, powerful explosive. 
It is readily exploded. It will explode 
when struck by a hammer. The blast- 
ing cap will explode when thrown into 
the fire. It will also explode when chil- 
dren try to extract the contents with a 
pin, or by holding a lighted match to 
it, or by thrusting the flaming end of 
the match into the cap. In the mines 
and quarries, even, where the men who 
have to use blasting caps every day 
ought to know better, there are plenty 
of mangled hands and other injuries 
as the result of “crimping” caps on fuses 
with a jackknife, pointed nail, or any 
tool that’s handy. Many a miner has 
crippled himself for life in biting the 
cap on the fuse, and others have filled 
themselves with copper or have been 
killed outright by letting the sparks 
from their hat lamps or pipes drop into 
an open box of caps: Many blasters 
continue to bite the caps on the fuse, 
and think that because they have never 
exploded them in doing so they never 
will; but some day they will bite the 
business end of the cap and cripple them- 
selves for the remainder of their lives. 
It is much easier, and lots safer, to use 
a crimper, a tool made for the purpose. 
Accidentally stepping on a cap will often 
result in a mangled foot. Sparks, flame, 
heat, blows, friction—all serve to explode 
the cap to which they are applied. 

Found Around Quarries. 

Boys often play in and around quarries 
on Sundays, and sometimes pick up stray 
caps and start to investigate them. It 
is the rarest thing that they ever do this 
without getting hurt. They perhaps 
know the caps are dangerous, and that a 
spark or a blow will explode them; but 
they do not realize just how sensitive 
they are, how violent is the explosion, 
or how the pieces of copper fly. Even 
the name is misleading in this respect. 
The word “caps” Suggests the paper 
caps used with toy pistols; and because 
the blasting caps are called by this name 
it is natural to think that the two varie- 
ties belong to the same family. Thev 
may; but they bear about the same re- 
semblance to each other that a hungry. 
man-eating tiger does to a genile pussy- 
cat. 

If all the children mangled during 
the past year by blasting caps had been 
hurt at one time, what an impression 
would have been created! But because 
the accidents are spread all over the 
country and happen at the rate of only 
about 40 or 50 a month, nothing is done. 
Injleed the best thing to be done is to 
educate the whole population to realize 
how dangerous these exceedingly useful 


is 


proper place, and what a dreadful thing 
it means to go through life crippled or 
blinded for lack a little 
knowledge. 
Consists of 


ot care and 


Copper Shell. 


A blastin@ cap is a copper shell about | 
a quarter of an inch in diameter and an | 


half inch or two long, full of fulminate 
of mercury. This fulminate is the most 
sensitive and about the most impulsive 
explosion in common use. 

Blasting caps contain anywhere from 
15 to 30 grains of it: primers for fire- 
arm cartridges usually contain net more 
than one-fifth grain. 


| them. 


suicide by biting a blasting cap between 
his teeth. 

The point to be remembered is that 
when a blasting cap goes off it does 
great damage locally. There is no escap- 
ing its effects. Among all the accidents 
playing with 
three 
which somebody was not hurt. 

Electric blasting caps are as strong 
as ordinary blasting caps; but, as the 
capsule or shell sealed up with a 
sulphur plug through which the wires are 
carried down to the fulminate, not so 


is 


many accidents occur in playing with | 
They are generally dipped in | 
dark-colored wax, and are not such at- | 
tractive playthings as the bright copper | 


blasting caps; but ‘“‘they get there just 
the same.” 


it then. Don’t open it up to see what’s 
in it! Don’t carry caps around in your 
pockets! Don’t take them home with 
you! Don’t leave them where children 


can get at them! Don’t fool with them! 


Prosecutor Defends 
Course in Bread Suit 


No 
Court As to Consent De- | 


Misrepresentation ° to 


cree, Says A. F. Myers. 


There was no misrepresentation of 
facts to the Federal district court at 
Baltimore when Judge Soper was asked 
to sign the consent decree dissolving 
the Ward Food Products Corporation 
baking merger, Abram F. Myers, newly 
appointed member of the Federal Trade 
Commission who as a former assistant to 
the Attorney General prosecuted the 
Government’s antitrust proceedings 
against the Ward combine, told Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), Montana, during the 
continuation February 2 of a special Sen- 
ate committee’s inquiry into the so- 
called bread trust cases. 

When presenting the decree, agreed to 
by the Department of Justice and at- 
torneys for the bakery interests, Mr. 
Myers said he advised the court that the 
Federal Trade Commission had dismissed 
its complaint against the Continental 
Baking Company, one of the large con- 
cerns involved in the merger. The dis- 
missal of the commission’s complaint, it 
was brought out in earlier testimony, 
was, made conditional upon signing the 
consent decree. 

Disclaiming any responsibility on the 
part of the Department of Justice for 
the commission’s action, Mr. Myers said 
he was given to understand that it was 
due to the “poor case’? the commission 
had against the Continental 
Company. 

The Department of Justice proceed- 
ing was against the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation which had absorbed 
the capital stock of the Continental 
Baking Company, the General Baking 
Corporation and the Ward Baking Com- 
pany. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s separate complaint, charging 
violation of the Clayton Act, was against 
the Continental Baking Company alone. 

Section 13 of the decree dismissed 
the petition “without prejudice to the 
right of the United States to again raise 
the issue in any other proceedings.” 
Mr. Myers contended that this clause 
opens up further avenues of inquiry into 
bread trust activities such as were al- 
leged against the Continental Baking 
Concern, and that it thus protects the 
public interest. 

No “sinister idea” 


as to disposing of 
the two bread trust 


cases at once and 


| no “corrupt pact’? was ever entered into 


between government counsel and the 
counsel for the baking interests, Mr. 
Myers declared. Testimony had previ- 
ously brought out that the Federal Tzade 
Commission dismissed its complaint April 
2, 1926, and the consent decree 
signed in Baltimore the next day. 

Mr. Myers insisted that it was his ex- 


was 


perience that in consent decrees a judge | 


exercises no judicial but 
merely signs the decree. Mr. Myers said 
the court in such cases is “not concerned 
whether one party or the other had made 
a provident or impsxovident settlement.” 

Senator Walsh cited instances of 
fusals to sign consent decrees. 
clared in his opinion that the case be- 
fore the Commission ought to have been 
decided upon its merits and should not 
have been used as “trading stock.” 

Mr. Myers offered a letter from Judge 
Soper to the effect that the Federal 
judge at Baltimore ‘never supposed that 
I or any other counsel misrepresented the 
facts at the time the decree was pre- 
sented.” Senator Walsh maintained, 


discretion, 


re- 


, , however, that it was his opinion Judge 
things are when they are out of their | 


Soper felt the matter of the Continen- 
tal combines was in the hands of .the 
Federal Trade Commission when he 
signed the consent decree. 


A report on the Continental Baking | 


Company investigation, prepared in re- 
sponse to a Senate resolution, will be 
released by the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion within a week or so, Mr. Myers told 


the committee. In the 


| of Justice pertaining to its inquiry into 


| the 


That’s what the 1 


Continental 
been turned over 
said. 

Senator Walsh indicated he would pur- 


Baking mergers have 
to the Commission, he 


blasting | 
in | 


Amateur electricians are | 
earnestly advised to bury the clectric | 
cap a foot or two in the earth before | 
trying to pass electric currents through | 


; | missi , resti ion. 
the wires, and they had better not do | mission for Investigation 


Baking | 
| duced. See also Explanations Nos. 1 and 


He de- | 


preparation of | 
| this report, all files of the Department | 


Two Commissions Created to 
’ 
Supervise Military 
Activities. 

A copy ofthe rules governing the 
League of Nations in its'new duty of su- 
pervising activities in Germany which it 
took over from the Inter-Allied Military 
| Commission Jan. 31, has just been re- 
| ceived by the Department of State among 


| its routine documents from the League. 


With the assumption of arms control 
duties in Germany, the League now su- 
pervising military activities in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

The rules adopted by the Council of 
the League, which govern the “right of 
investigation” in any ex-enemy country, 
provide for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Advisory Commission and a Com- 
The former 
shall include a representative of any 
state, not a member of the Council 
which is a neighbor of an ex-enemy 
state and has been given by treaty the 
right of investigation. The Commission 
of Investigation is composed of special- 
ists apointed by each country which is a 
member of the Council or of the Per- 
manent Advisory Commission, each coun- 
try being entitled to appoint a certain 
number of specialists on military legis- 
lation, mobilization, manufacture of arms 
chemical warfare,, fortifications, gun- 
nery, torpedoes, submarines, engineer- 
ing, naval construction, motors, machines, 


| dirigibles, and training. 


The rules provide that the Council of 
the League may decide to investigate 
any ex-emeny country to satisfy itself 
regarding the numerical strength of 
that country’s army, navy and police 
force, and regarding preparation for 
mobilization, associations or societies en- 
gaging in military training, and legis- 
lation not in conformity with the mili- 
tary, naval, and air clauses of the trea- 
ties of peace. 

After an investigation is decided upon, 
the Commission of Investigation may 
proceed to any place in the country where 
the investigation is to be made, may 
search any building or locality, and may 
examine books or documents relating to 
the transport of goods. The Commission 
must be given first class hotel accomda- 
tions and railway transportation by the 
country being investigated. The inves- 
tigated state must also provide a duly 
qualified naval or military officer to be 
attached to the Commission and to its 
sub-commissions. 

The text of the rules regarding the 
“right of investigation” as published by 
the League of Nations and received at 
the Department of State, folows in full: 

(Note by the Secretariat.—This organ- 
ization is the result of successive decis- 
ions taken by the Council on September 
27, 1924, October 28, 1924, December 9, 
1924, December 10, 1924, and December 
11, 1924. The present text embodies cer- 
tain amendments and the text as orig- 
inally drawn up is therefore not repro- 


5 in Part III, page 8.) 

Part I. Organization of the right of 
Investigation. 

Chapter I—Nature and Extent of In- 
vestigation.—The investigations provided 
for in: Article 213 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Article 159 of the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain, Article 143 of the Treaty 


| of Trianon, Article 104 of the treaty of 


Neuilly, shall, when the Council so de- 
cides, cover such demilitarization of ter- 
ritory as may be laid down in the said 
Treaties, and any or all the military, 
naval and air clauses of the said Treaties, 
and particularly: 

(a) Legislation, such as military laws, 


sue the inquiry further into the alleged 
strength or weakness of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s case against the 
Continental Baking Company by calling 
counsel for the Commission at 10.30 a. 
m., February 3. Advised that B. T. 
Hainer, chief counsel, is very ill, Sena- 
tor Walsh said he would call A. R. 
Brindley, trial attorney for the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Myers, testified that the Depart- 
ment of Justice did not regard as its 
responsibility the decision of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to make the 
dismissal of the Continental complaint 
conditional upon entering the consent 
decree in the Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration case. 

The consent decree, he pointed out, 
was entered “without prejudice” to fur- 
| ther action by the Government against 
antitrust activities in the baking in- 
dustry. He said he understood the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had a poor case 
against the Continental Baking Com- 
pany. : 

When he made reference to a “mania” 


' 


for combination early in 1926, Mr. Myers | 


evoked the observation 


from Senator j 


Walsh that he recalled ‘‘asking the Sen- | 


ate to direct an inquiry into a score 
or more of combinations,” but that “the 


matter is still before the Committee on | 


Interstate Commerce.” 

“What we tried to do in the Ward 
case,’ Mr. Myers said, “was to lock 
the stable before the horse was stolen, 
instead of later attempting to un- 
| scramble the egg. That’s why we 

brought suit against the Ward combine.” 

“But the effect,’’ asserted Senator 
Walsh, “was dismissal of the case?” 


an absolute dismissal,” was the reply. 
“I felt we could get information later 
that we could not get at that time, and 
therefore we accepted the practical sur- 
| render to us by the attorneys for Mr. 
|} Ward.” 


| gation has to be appointed for the case | 
the Permanent 

Advisory Commission will propose to the | 
| Council the exact composition of that | 


“I would call it a tentative rather than | 


budgets; (b) Strengths; (c) Material ex- 
isting or under construction (including 
aeronautical material, plant for manu- 
facture of munitions, implements of 
war); (d) Training for war; (e) New 
warship construction. 


Any Member of League 
May Initiate Inquiry 
Chapter II.—Initiative—(a) Without 


prejudice to the right of an individual | 


member of the Council to bring any mat- 
ter to the direct notice of the Council, 


every Government Member of the League | 


of Nations may communicate to the 
Secretary-General, for consideration by 
the Council, any reports or information 
which, in the opinion of that Govern- 
ment, call for exercise by the Council 
of the right of investigation. Copies of 


such reports or information shall be for- | 
warded as soon as received to the Per- | 


manent Advisory Commission. 

(b) On each occasion when the Coun- 
cil has decided to exercise the right of 
investigation as authorized by the Treat- 
ies, it will notify the Governments con- 
cerned without informing them of the de- | 
tails of such investigation. 

Chapter III.—Composition and Func- 
tions of'the Permanent Advisory Com- | 
mission.—Any State, not being a Mem- 
ber of the Council, neighbour of a State | 
which has given to the former State | 
undertakings by the terms of one of the 
Treaties of Peace to submit to investiga- 
tions shall be represented on the Per- | 
manent Advisory Commission, for all 
questions contemplated in the present | 
rules, as regards investigations concern- 
ing the latter State. 

The Permanent Advisory Commission 
is responsible to the Council for prepar- 
ing the organization for any investiga- 
tions upon which the Council may de- | 
cide. 

To facilitate decision of the Council: 

(a) The Permanent Advisory Commis- | 
sion shall submit to the Council for ap- | 
proval each year for the ensuing year, | 
if necessary, a program of the investiga- 
tions which it recommends. This pro- 
grom will be based on the reports or in- 
formation which the Permanent Advisory 
Commission has received officially and | 
shall be accompanied by draft instruc- 
tions for the President of each Commis- 
sion of Investigation, constituted as laid 
down in Chapter IV; 

(b) At each session of the Council | 
the Permanent Advisory Commission may | 
propose such additions as may be neces- 
sary to the program of investigation | 
mentioned in paragraph (a) above; 

(c) Should any reports received neces- 
sitate an urgent meeting of the Perma- | 
nent Advisory Commission, the latter | 
shall advise the Council thereon, who | 
may direct the Permanent Advisory | 
Commission to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for an investigation. 

Chapter IV.—Constitution and Opera- 
tion of the Commissions of Investigation, | 
—Commissions of Investigation shall be | 
constituted as follows: 

(a) The members shall be chosen from | 
a list of experts qualified in the vari- 
ous matters likely to form the subject 
of investigations. 


Specialists to Be Kept 
Available At All Times 


The list shall consist of experts ap- 
pointed by the Governments of States 
which are represented on the Council and ; 
by the Government of any State selected 
by the Council under paragraph (c) of | 
this Chapter. These experts must be | 
available at all times in their respective | 
countries. Their number is determined | 
in the following table: 

List of Military (Naval, Air) or Civil 
Experts to be held available by each Govy- 
ernment: 

Military and General -Questions: (a) 
Organization, legislation, mobilization, ef- 


fectives, 4; (b) Existing arms, munitions | 
and other war material, 4; (c) Manufac- | 


Artillery, 2; small arms, 3; muni- 


9. 


“> 


ture: 
tions, 
Fortifications, 2; (f) Communications, 2. 

Naval Questions: (a) Gunnery, 1; (b) 


Torpedoes and mines, 1; (c) Submarines, | 
(e) Naval con- | 


1; (d) Engineering, 1; 
struction, 1. 

Air Questions: (a) Motors, 2; (b) Ma- 
chines, 2; (c) Dirigibles, 2; (d) Train- 
ing, 2. 

As it is possible that all the Gov- 
ernments called upon to furnish experts 
for the list in question would not be 
able to supply the maximum numbers 


laid down above (either because they | 


lacked certain categories of experts or 
because the remoteness of their country 
only allowed them to employ experts 
living near to the countries subject to 
investigation), the various Governments 


concerned shall communicate to tle Coun- | 


cil the number of experts of each cate- 
gory which could at all times be held 
available. 


Each State may, in drawing up its 


list of experts to serve on the Com- | 


mission of Investigation, indicate the par- 


ticular country or countries for which | 


certain of these experts were appointed. 


At any time when a change takes | 
place in the normal permanent or elected | 
constitution of the Council, this list shall | 
be revised so as to be brought into line | 


with the composition of the Council. 
(b) When a Commission of Investi- 
of 


a particular State, 


Commission according to the nature and 
importance of the invefstigation. 
Commission will consist of experts speci- 


ally qualified to undertake the investi- | 
gation in question and selected from the | 


list referred to in paragraph (a). It 


will include, in principle, an equal num- 


ber of experts from each State (and at 
least one from each State) taking part 


in the investigation aS defined in para- | 


graph (c). 
The decision of the Council as to the 


(d) Chemical warfare, 3; (e) | 


The | 


Investigated State 
| Must Aid Activities 


| Right of Search and Examina- 
tion of Papers Given to 
Commissioners. 


| composition of Commissions of Investiga- 
| tion can be taken by a majority vote. 
(c) Subject to the terms of paragraph 
(f) below, the States represented on the 
Council at the time when an investiga- 
| tion is decided upon will be represented 
on every Commission of Investigation. 


| Should the Council not contain any repre- 
| sentative of a State which is a signatory 
| of the Treaties of Peace and at the same 
| time bordering on the State under in- 


vestigation, or any representative of a 
non-signatory State of the Treaties of 
Peace, the Council shall select a State 
from each of these categories and the 


| experts of these selected States shall be 


added to those of the States represented 
on the Council. 


Members of Council 


| To Be Represented 


(d) Every local investigation shall be 
carried out by at least three experts of 
different nationalities. 

(e) The members of the Permanent 
Advisory Committee shall not take part 
in investigations. 

(f) The nationals of States subjected 
to the right of investigation shall not 
form part of any of the Commissions of 
Investigations. (See Explanation No. 4 
in Part IYI.) 

(g) The members of the Commissions 
of Investigation shall enjoy full diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities. 

(h) Should the Council decide to hold 


| an investigation comprising various ob- 


jectives in the same State, it will be 
undertaken by one Commission consti- 
tuted as laid down in pargraphs (b) and 
(c) of this chapter with one President, 


| who will be responsible to the Council 
| for the whole of the investigation. 


(i) Presidents of Commissions of In- 
vestigation will be nominated in advance, 
by the Council in all cases, for the period 
of one year renewable. They will not 


| reside in the State subject to an investi- 
| gation, except during such periods of 


investigation. 

(j) Within the limits of their instruc- 
tions received from the Council, Presi- 
dents will themselves arrange the order 
of their work and ask the Secretary- 
General to notify the Government con- 


| cerned of the date on which they have 


decided to commence investigation. 
They shall have full latitude in the 

convening of their Commissions and in 

the internal organization of them, sub- 


| ject to the reservation laid down in par- 


agraph (d) above. 

(k) In order to retain an element of 
surprise, the President of a Commis- 
sion of Investigation need not disclose 


| his exact obje¢tives until the last mom- 


ent. Within the limits of his instruc- 
tions, he is also authorized to accord 


' such freedom of movement to the groups 


of his Commission as will enable their 
work to be brought to a definite con- 
clusion. ; 

(1) Commissions of Investigation may, 
during a period fixed by the Council, 
either carry out the operations without 
interruption or intermittently. 

(m) It is the duty of the Commission 
of Investigation to confine itself to the 
establishment of facts. ; 

(n) When difficulties arise during the 
course of an investigation, the Presi- 
dents of Commissions will inform the 
Council, and, in the case of technical dif- 


| ficulties, the Permanent Advisory Com- 
| mission also. The latter will, if the mat- 


ter comes within its competence, pro- 


| vide the President of a Commission of 


Investigation with such additional tech- 
nical advice or assistance as may be nec- 
essary. The Permanent Advisory Com- 
| mission will hot issue any orders or in 
any way vary the original instructions 
approved by the Council. 

Chapter V.—Demilitarized Zoies. 
(See Explanation -No. 4, in Part III).— 
| Within the period fixed by the Council 

and with its approval, the President of 

a Commission of Investigation may de- 
| tach groups to remain at~points in the 

demilitarized zones where continuity of 
| investigation is required. 

Chapter VI.—Information.—1. The 
| Permanent Advisory Commission will 
furnish the Council with all the informa- 
tion it requires as to the observance of 
the disarmament clauses of the various 
| Treaties of Peace. 

This will entail upon the Secretariat 
| of the Permanent Advisory Commission 
| additional duties as follows: 

(a) To receive and collate the final 
reports of the Inter-Allied Commissions 
| of Control, reports of Commissions of 
| Investigation, together with copies of all 
| military laws, budgets and legislation; 
| (b) To receive from Governments of 
| Members of the League all military, 
naval and air information relative to the 
| clauses of the four Treaties referring to 
the right of investigation; 

(c) To collate the information so re- 
ceived and circulate it to the members 
of the Permanent Advisory Commission; 

(d) To receive and collate all infor- 
mation furnished by Governments con- 
cerning the application of any rules 
which may be in force for discriminating 
between military and civil aviation. 

The work required by the Permanent 
Advisory Commission will constitute the 
first charge on the present mémbers of 
the Secretariat of the Commission, who 
will be relieved of all such duties as 
may prevent them from carrying out 
that work. 

To be continued in the issue of 

February 4. 
acl Ra a Be En 

Additional news on Foreign Af- 

fairs will be found on Page 3. 
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Public Health 


Publf Health Service 


Names Promotion Boards 
3723 

An examining board, composed of As- 
sistant Surgeon General A. M. Stimson 
as chairman, Assistant Surgeon General 
W. F. Draper as member, and Sanitary 
Engineer R. E. Tarbett as recorder, will 
convene in Washington, February 14, to 
examine certain classified scientific per- 
sonnel for promotion, the Public Health 
Service announced, February 2. 

A board for the same purpose will be 
convened at the same time at San Fran- 
cisco, with Surgeon R. H. Creel as chair- 
man, Surgeon R. W. Hart as member, 


and Sanitary Engineer H. B. Hommon as 
recorder. 


Action Is Postponed 
On Norris Resolution 


Senate Committee Delays 


Move to Investigate Charge 
of Anti-Mexican Prop- 
aganda. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on February 2, voted 8 to 5 for 
indefinite postponement of action on 
Senate Resolution No. 331, which pro- 
posed an investigation of recent charges 
that the Department of State attempted 
to induce press associations to give pub- 
licity to propaganda tending to impair 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico. Senator Norris (Rep.), Ne- 
braska, author of the résolution, ap- 
peared before the Committee in execu- 
tive session and advocated a favorable 
report to the Senate. 

Announcing the action of the com- 
mittee, Senator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, 
chairman, declared orally he was not 
authorized to make public the votes of 
individual members. 

_ The committee considered without ac- 

tion Senate Resolution No. 309, intro- 
duced by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), Mon- 
tana, calling for withdrawal of Ameri- 
can Marines from Nicaragua; and Sen- 
ate Resolution No, 282, introduced by 
Senator Trammell (Dem.), Florida, pro- 
posing to rescind the action of the Sen- 
ate in ratifying American adherence to 
the World Court. 


House Committee Rejects 
Bill for Liquor Corporation 


(Continued from Page One.) 
cided not to report, which was introduced 
by Representative Green (Rep.), of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., chairman of the Committee 
a bill for the same purpose has been in- 
ttoduced by Representative Hull (Rep.), 
of Peoria, III. 

Representative Green issued a state- 
ment saying that while the bill under 
consideration was not favorably reported, 
the Committee voted in favor of action 
on a substitute at this session of Con- 
gress. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
this morning voted adversely on report- 
ing the Andrews medicinal whisky bill, 
but also voted in favor of action on a 
substitute at this session. The Chairman 
was authorized to appoint a subcommittee 
of seven which should draft and present 
to the full Committee as soon as possible 
a substitute for the Andrews bill, provid- 
ing for authority to further concentrate 
the supply now on hand and for issuing 
permits to a limited number of distilleries 
to manufacture the medicinal whisky 


Child 
Welfare 


Outbreak of Typhoid 


Traced to Carrier 


At Mortuary Meal 


Woman Cook Found to Have 
Spread Contagion to 44 
of Mourners in Japa- 
nese Town. 


A report on the occurrence of 44 cases 
of typhoid fever in Arai-machi, Japan, 
after the persons stricken had partaken 
of a meal served at a funeral service, 
has just been received at the United 
States Public Health Service, and dis- 
closes that the disease was spread by a 
woman who had assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the dinner, who was found to be 
a typhoid carrier. 

After the outbreak, the infection was 
attributed to the deceased, who had died 
of typhoid fever, but this was denied by 
the attending physician. An examina- 
tion then revealed that one of the cooks 
was a carrier of typhoid. 

THe full text of the report, as made 
public by the Public Health Service, fol- 
lows: 

The épidemic reported on occurred in 
a small town called Arai-machi in the 
Shizuoka Prefecture. An outbreak of a 
fever not recognized by the practicing 
physicians caused an investigation to be 
made and it was found that the out- 
break was of typhoid fever. Labora- 
tory examinations showed 13 positive 
cases and this number increased until a 
total of 44 occurred. 

The study of cases showed that 65 per 
cent were over 30 years of age—the 
ages varying from 5 years to 82 years.’ 
Presumably about seven cases were sec- 
ondary cases. Total deaths were nine, 
giving a mortality of 20.5 per cent. 

The source of infection was believed 
to have been carried by food which 
was served at a religious funeral serv- 
ice. An old man aged 86 had died, the 
cause of his death being given as heart 
failure. A religious ceremony in 
memory of his death was observed. The 
food served was cooked by five women, 
relatives of:the deceased and in the de- 
ceased’s house. The total number of 
persons partaking of the meal was more 
than 76. Of the 44 cases occurring, 
37 admitted having eaten at the service 
dinner. The five women who did the 
cooking, as well as the other members 
of the family, were examined to de- 
termine if they were typhoid carriers. 
One was found to be a carrier of para- 
typohoid B. It was assumed that some 
other unknown was the typhoid carrier 
or that the deceased had died of typhoid 
fever. The latter, however, was denied 
by both the attending physican and the 
family. 
necessary to prevent the supply being ex- 
hausted, under such terms and limita- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may provide and in accordance with such 
restrictions as now apply to owners of 
the stocks of medicinal whisky now on 
hand. The subcommittee was given very 
broad powers with a view to enlarging 
the control of the sales of the stock on 
hand and further manufactured, espe- 
cially with reference to restricting and 
safeguarding the sale and delivery of 
medicinal whisky. It is probable that 
when the bill is reported it will be as an 
amendment taking the place of the An- 
drews bill so that the House will have 
the opportunity to vote on both proposi- 
tions. Messrs. Hawley, Treadway, Had- 
ley, Chindblom, Collier, Rainey, and 
Doughton were appointed as members 
of the subcommittee. 
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Experiments 


Research 


Director Explains 
Research Work of 
_ Bureau of Standards 


‘Scientific Aid Given Farmer | 


Discussed at Hearing Be- 
fore House Committee 
On Appropriations. 


Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of | 


the Bureau of Standards, Department of | 


Commerce, testifying recently before the 


Subcommittee of the House Committee | 





on Appropriations which drafted the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor, declared that the Bureau of 


Standards during the past year had ac- | 
complished considerable scientific work | 


affecting farm problems. 

The bill, which contains proposed ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Standards, 
has been under consideration § in _ the 
House. Im answer to the direct ques- 
tion by Representative Shreve (Rep.), of | 
Erie, Pa., chairman of the Subcommit- | 
tee as to the work at the Bureau of 
Standards, Director Burgess 
following statement: 

Weights and Measures. 

In the first place all farmers are very 
much interested in correct weights and 
measures. A great deal 
in this field helps the farmer directly 
and much of the remainder helps him 
indirectly because of the undoubted in- 
fluence of the bureau over State weights 
and measures matters. Our testing of 
railroad track scales for instance is of 
very direct benefit because on the read- 


ings of these scales freight charges of | 


over $4,000,000,000 a year are assessed. 


The testing of grain scales at thevele- | 
a_ subject to which we would | 


vators is 
like to give more attention than we have 
been able to in the past. 


barrel law was delegated by Congress to 
the bureau; one of the few cases in which 
we have regulatory power. The annual 
conference on weights and 
which takes place each spring at the | 
bureau and which is attended by weights | 
and measures officials from all over the 


country is of very great interest to the | 


farmers. Many questions discussed at 
these conferences, such as the estab- 
lishment of uniform bushel weights and 
the substitution of sale by ‘weight in- 
stead of by volume fox various commodi- | 
ties, affect the farmer in 
transactions. 


Our work on building materials, such | 


as cement, concrete, hollow tile, brick, 
etc., is of interest to the farmer and 
the same may be said of our work on 
fire resistive construction, although the 


results of this work have been utilized | 
up to the present time principally by | 


Castor Oil Is Used 


built-up communities. 
Corrosion is Studied. 

For several years we have been co- 
operating with the Bureau of Soils of | 
the Department of Agriculture on the 
corrosion of metal pipes. Many thousand 
speciments have been buried in typical 
soils throughout the country. Some of 
these specimens are uncovered each year, | 
and the deterioration since the last in- 
spection is noted. In certain sections of 
the country the corrosion of materials 
such as iron and steel is very rapid. The 
value of this work in pointing out the | 
materials which should be used in a given | 
location is obvious. 

Every farmer today is interested in 
internal-combustion engines because 
these machines drive his automobile, his | 
tractor, water pump, farm lighting plant, 
and other machinery. The bureau in 
cooperation with the American Petroleum 
Institute, the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers is studying the prob- 
lem of how to get the greatest number 
of car-miles from a barrel of crude oil. | 
This means ultimately the marketing of | 
the most economical and efficient fuel for 
the average engine. The~- improvement 
in the quality of brake linings and tires, | 
brought about through the bureau’s work, 
is of unusual interest to farmers, as | 
these parts are subject to very severe 
duty in. farm service. It is estimated 
that at least a threefold increase in the 
durability of brake linings has been ef- | 
fected during the past five or six years. | 

Specifications Prepared. 

All of us know that paint and other 
protective coatings are important items | 
of expense on the farm and anything that 
can be done to insure more durable mate- | 
ria! means a large saving to the farmer. | 
For several years the Bureau of Stand- | 
ards has assisted the Federal Specifica- | 
tions Board in the preparation of master | 
specifications covering all sorts of paint, 
bituminous coatings, and other protective 
materials. As we have realized that in- 
dividual buyers are not in a_ position to 
test materials which they are purchasing, | 
we are developing a certification plan 

‘which will extend to the individual the 
benefits of purchasing by specifications. | 

Our radiometry section has furnished | 
a great deal of advice concerning sub- | 
stitutes for glass which can be used in | 
poultry houses as much as possible for | 
the ultra-violet light and yet furnish ade- | 
quate protection against cold. Informa- 
tion concerning the best types of paint | 
to use to insure warm buildings in win- | 
ter and cool ones in summer has also been 
supplied. | 

Our division of simplified practice has 
included in its simplified practice recom- 
mendatons many which involve farm im- | 
plements and machinery, such as files 
and rasps, range boilers and expansion 
tanks, woven-wire fencing, forged tools, | 
plow bolts, cut tacks and nails, and | 
shovels, spades and scoops. 

I would like again to refer to the bene- | 
fits of the bureau’s work in connection 
with the Federal Specifications Board. 
Such work undoubtedly raises the,gen- | 
eral level of products offered for sale 
because nearly every manufacturer is 
anxious to secure Government business 
and a order to sell to the Government } 


made the | 


of - our work | 


As you know | 
the administration of the Federal apple | 


measures | 


many of his | 


| the 


| be 
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Tariff 


News-Summary- of Todays Issue 


[ConTINUED FROM Pace ONE.] 


Wyoming lands to be opened to entry | 
Febraury 25. ' 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 
Radio 


! 

Radio communication between air- 

plane and ground is successfully made 
in German tests. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Senator Dill announces he will move 

to take up conference report on radio 

bill. | 


co 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Railroads 


December report of earnings and ex- 
penses of Oregon-Washington, Denver 
& Rio Grand, Gulf, Colorado & Sante 
Fe, Long Island and Michigan Central 
railroads. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

December report of earnings and ex- 
penses of Sante Fe, Rock Island and 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas rail- 
roads. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Speedy action is urged for legisla- 
tion on railway consolidation in hear- 
ing before Senate Committee. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Continuation of I. C. C. report claim- 
ing jurisdiction in intercoastal trade. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Summary of rate decisions by the 

Cc. C. 

Page 6, Col. 7 | 

Southern Railroad. plans extension of | 
automatic train control system. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Senator Ashurst Boulder 


Dam bill. 


Rubber 


Department of Commerce reports in- 
crease in value of rubber goods ex- 
ported, especially those for automotive 
use, 


fi € 
Shipping 
Shipping Board approves sale of | 
cargo steamer for $125,000. j 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Continuation of I. C. C. report claim- i 
ing jurisdiction in intercoastal trade. 
Page 6, Col. 3) 
North German Lloyd liners to call at 
Galway, Ireland, on eastbound voyages. | 
Page 6, Col. 7 | 


against 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 3 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United Statés | 


is in recess to February 21. \ 


As Ideal Lubricant 


‘India Controls Bulk of World 


Trade; England and Amer- 
ica Chief Buyers. 


The demand which has followed the 
discovery of a wide variety of uses for 
its medicinal 


castor oil, apart from 


value, 


as well as its domestic production, ac- 


ment just issued. 
The full text follows: 
Imports of that oil, which totaled 61,- 


961,000 pounds in 1920 


his products must meet the Federal re- 
quirements. 
Utilization Is Cited. 

Mr. Shreve: It is evident that the 
Bureau of Standards has been of real 
assistance to the farmer in many ways. 
Do-you believe that the bureau can be 
of equal assistance in solving the im- 
portant problem of utilizing the vast 
amount of materials now going to waste 
on the farms? 

Dr. Burgess: I believe that the 
reau can be of material help in this 
connection. In addition to our physi- 
cal and chemical laboratories, the bu- 
reau’s equipment included complete ex- 
perimental cotton and paper mills, a 
rubber mill, leather tanning, and sim- 
ilar equipment. The preliminary work 
in connection with the utilization of 


' such materials as straw, corn cobs, pea- 


nut shells, oat shells, cotton seed hulls, 
cotton stalks, grasses, and sugar-cane 
refuse has already been completed. For 
instance, it is known that fuel for in- 
ternal-combustion engines, industrial al- 
cohol, and acetone can be produced 
from grain and potatoes. Paint can 
made _ from certain vegetable matter, 
paper from corn stalks and straw, and 
condensation products similar to bake- 
lite from corn cobs and oat hulls. THe 


these materials but how it can be made 
efficiently on a commercial basis. A 
condition very similar to this existed in 
production of dextrose prior 
1919, to which I have already referred. 
Dextrose had been produced in the 
laboratory, but no way had been shown 
by which it could be recovered on a 
commercial basis. 
this part of the problem and proved in 
a commercial plant that dextrose could 


scale. I have been told that in 
neighborhood, of 600,000,000 tons of 
these waste materials are produced an- 
nually on farms in the United States. 
The market for the products into which 
they can be converted already exists. 
The problem is ene of applied research 
by experts inthe various lines, 


fm 


has resulted in a large increase | 
| in its importation into the United States | Again, the 
| automotive and other industries for arti- 
cording to the Foodstuffs Division, De- | 


partment of Commerce, in an announce- | 
| itself finds a 
have increased | 


5 | leum, in the dyeing industry, i rub- 
to 100,908,000 pounds in 1926; the do- | n the dyeing industry, in the rub 


| try. 
bu- 


| tween 7,000 and 10,000 acres. 


| the castor bean. 
problem is not what can be made from 


to | 


The bureau took up | 


recovered cheaply and on a large | 
the | 


Tariff 


House bill proposes to amend tariff 


| act to change duty on garlic and 


oinions. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Senate comnrittee asks William Bur- 
gess about activities before becoming 
member of Tariff Commission. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals affirms de- 
termination of value of right to re- 
ceive royalties on leases of iron mines. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Senate agrees to consider tax legis- 

lation and resolution on February 4. 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Daily interpretation of features of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Page 8, Col. 7 
Territories 

Commissioners in Alaska for three 

departments are authorized in _ bill 


passed by House. 
Page 12, Col. 6 


Trade Marks 


Patent Office denies registration as 
trade mark where name is moulded 
into auto tire as form of tread which 
is mechanical part of tire. 

. Page 11, Col. 5 

Trade Mark “Chieftain’? held not 
affecting prior designation by use of 
figure of Indian. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

of trade mark “Mo- 
in view of prior use. 

Page 11, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 


Continuation of Senate investigation 
of so-called ‘*bread trust.” 
Page 2, 


Registration 
hawk” denied 


Col. 2 
Veterans 


Claims and Rating Boards of Vete- 
rans Bureau takes over duties of re- 
habilitation survey groups. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

New bill introduced in House to 
enable Veterans’ Bureau to make loans 
on adjusted compensation certificates. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Water Power 


House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs seeks amendments to proposals 
to lease Muscle Shoals. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Senator Ashurst against Boulder 
Dam bill. 


Weather 


Weekly weather and crop review. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 2 


| mestic output has increased from 24,- 


187,085 pounds in 1920 to 45,049,646 


pounds in 1926 and the factory consump- ! 


tion has gained from 6,527,908 pounds 
in 1920 to 16,304,612 last year. 


Used in Industries. 


For 


gasoline, combined with the fact that 


it does not break down under high tem- | 


perature and pressure so 
petroleum lubricants makes 
lubricant for 


readily as 


certain types of motors. 
increasing demand of the 


ficial leather, in the manufacture of 
which castor oil plays an important part, 
has caused a great increase in the con- 
sumption of the oil. The leather trade 
rather extensive use of 
castor oil both as a lubricant and as a 
soluble oil. Im the manufacture of lino- 


ber industry, the varnish industry, in the 
manufacture of typewriter inks and in 


| the production of flypaper castor. oil is 
| employed and the development of the 
; demand for the produéts of those manu- 
| facturing processes creates an additional 
‘ need for the oil. 


India Controls Supply. 

India has long controlled the bulk of 
the world’s trade in castor beans. 
to the war, 95 per cent of the beans on 
the world markets came from that coun- 


the greater part of the annual output of 
India, which 
tons. The 


crop comes on the 


completed. 
shipping 


Bombay is 
port for castor 


the principal 
beans, with 


| Madras ranking second. 


In the event that the India supply 
cannot meet the demands of the Ameri- 
can markets, South and Central America 
could be expected to supply the castor 


| beans needed by the United States. At 
the present time Brazil cultivates the | 
| largest acreage 
| could be quickly and greatly increased. 
be | 


and this 
grown in Argentina is be- 
There 
that coun- 


The crop 


is an extensive territory in 


| try well adapted to the cultivation of 
Venezuela,’ Mexico, | 


Dominican Republic, Haiti, Costa Rica 


| and Nicaragua also present possibilities 


for development of castor bean produc- 
tion. 

Practically all of the castor oil pro- 
duced in the United States is from im- 


| ported beans and the chief sources of 


the castor 
Brazil and 


beans imported 
China. 


are India, 


France Pays $10,000,000 


In Interest on War Loan 


The Department of the Treasury has 
just announced the receipt of a payment 


of $10,000,000 from the French Govern- | 


ment as the semi-annual installment of 
interest due on the war supplies loan. 
Hrance owes the United States ap- 


| Milk Importation Bill. 


provement bill. 


‘1 | transfer, as proposed by the 
it an ideal | 





Prior | 


England and the United States take | 


oo Rs ” | fund, which 
is from 250,000 to 300,000 | @mieGs 
market | 
| during the month of March and by the 
| end of May most of the sales have been 


production | 





| this sum that 


Senatorial 


Inquiries 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


February 2, 1927. 


Senate. 


| 12 to 1 p. m.—Debated the Milk Im- 
| portation Bill. 


1 to 2 p. m.—Continued 


2 to 3 p. m.—Continued 
Milk Importation Bill. 


3 to 4 p. m.—Continued 


debate on 


debate 


| Milk Importation Bill. 


4 to 5 p. m.—Continued debate 


| Milk Importation Bill. 


5 to 5:30 p. 
postal rates bill. 

5:30 p. m—Recessed until 8 p. m. 
consider unopposed bills. 


House. 

12 to 1 p. m.—Committee on Territor- 

ies given right to call up bills reported 
out by that Committee for passage. 

Debate commenced on bill 


m.—Consideration 


providing 


for the designation of Commissioners of | 


the Departments of the Interior, Agri- 
culture and Commerce in Alaska. 


1 to 2 p. m—Representatives Connally | 


(Dem.), of Texas; Rankin (Dem.), of 


| Miss., and Waile (Rep.), of Colo., dis- 
States | 


cuss foreign policy of United 
toward Nicaragua and Mexico. 


2 to 3 p. m—Debate continued on bill, | 
| and bill passed providing for the designa- 


tion of Commissioners for the Depart- 
ments of the Interior, Agriculture and 


| Commerce in Alaska. 


Resolution passed providing for the 
relief of disbursing agents and surgeons 
of the Alaska Railroad. 


on resolution authorizing im- 
provement of the system of 
communication on the Seward Peninsula, 


Alaska. 


4 to 5 p. m.—Debate continued on im- 
provement bill. 


5 to 5:20 p. 


5:20 p. m—House adjourns. 


For action taken by the commit- 
tees of both Houses und for detailed 
news of Congress see the classifica- 
tions in the News Summary 
Pages 1 and 3. 


on 


Liquidation Proposed 
For Joint Land Banks 


Representative Would Pro- 


hibit Issuance of Tax 
Exempt Bonds. 


(Continued from Page One.) 


the land had already been ‘taxed. He 


| inquired if the same principle would not | 
| apply, should 
| sentative Strong be adopted. 
} One of the principal factors which has | 
; influenced this increasing trade in the 
| oil of the castor bean is its growing use 
| inga wide variety of industries. 

example, the insolubility of castor oil in 


the proposal of Repre- 
Mr. Strong 
said he was opposed to, an authorization 
by law permitting the issuance of tax- 


exempt bonds by any private corporation. 


Mr. Cooper continued his testimony of | 


February 1 as to the effect of the pro- 
posed bill on the duties of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau. He, favored the 
measure, 


of the duties of examining the banks | 


of the Federal Farm Loan System to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but op- 


posed the proposed transfer of certain | 
| administrative 


and supervisory func- 


tions. 
Control for Farm Loan Board. 

Commissioner Cooper advocated that 
the right to approve or disapprove 
liquidation of Joint Stock Land Banks 
be left in the Federal Farm Loan Bu- 
reau as to what constitutes net earn- 
ings. 


Department and the Bureau. 

He explained that the Treaswry had 
proposed that a special reserve be set 
up by the separate banks against their 


| accounts in suspense, which the majority 


of the commissioners of the Bureau did 
not think necessary. 
If the Treasury view had been applied, 


he stated, the specidl reserve fund would ! 


have necessitated the taking of undivided 
profits by each bank to be placed in the 
profits, he said, in many 
would have been insufficient to 
equal the amounts in suspense. This 
would indicate to the public an impair- 


| ment of the bank’s capital, he contended. 


Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Port- 
land, Me., brought out that if this prin- 


| ciple of the special reserve fund had been 


| reviously ¢ ie > ® Tar reserve | gover K | 
| Previously applied the regular reserve | building the nights Mr. Burgess said the | 


fund of some of the banks would not 
have been less than the accounts in sus- 
pense, which condition had developed in 
some of the Joint Stock Land Banks. 
Excessive Dividends Objectionable. 
“Any Joint Stock Land Bank that at- 


> s y a dividend of more than 6 | 
tempts to pay di aman 


per. cent,” Commissioner Cooper asserted, 
“is adopting a very unwise policy.” 

He contended that the banks should 
not_earn such dividends that would per- 
mit a transfer of undivided profits to a 
special reserve fund to be set up against 
their accounts in suspense. 


Myr. Cooper also pointed out that the , 
bill provides that four regular reports 
| during the year to be made by all banks 
| of the Federal Farm Loan System shall | 
| be 
| Treasury. 


made only to the Secretary of the 
These reports. he stated, 
should be also made to the*Federal Farm 


Loan Bureau in order that it may prop- 


erly administer the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. This would be done in practice, 
he thought, but advocated that it be pro- 
vided for in law. 


proximately $400,000,000 on account of 
the purchase of surplus war 
separate and apart from the loans made 
for prosecution of the war. It was on 
the interest payment ap- 
plied. 


debate on | 





overland | 


—Passed Alaska im- | 
m ‘asse aska im | Follette. 


| communicated 


| in 
| law beyond 


| “*seandal” 


Mr. Cooper admitted there had | 
been disagreement between the Treasury 


supplies | 
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Mr. Burgess’ Part 


In Tariff Valuation 
Is Subject of Inquiry 


Senate Commtitee Asks 
About Activities Prior to Be- 
coming Member of Com- 
mission. 


The Tariff Commission investigation 
being conducted by a special Senate com- 
mittee, on February 2 turned to an in- 


quiry into activities pursued by William | 
| Burgess, former member of the commis- | 
| sion, in behalf of tariff legislation be- | 
of the com- | 


a member 


-* 


fore he became 
mission. 
Questioned in detail by Senator La 
Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin, Mr. Burgess 
said that he 
conference committee’s sessions when it 
was drawing up the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill in 1922. He said he was in- 
vited at the request of Joseph W. Ford- 
ney, a close personal friend, then chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 


Committee, to adise on ngatters pertain- | 


ing to American valuation and adminis- 
tration matters. 


Advice Sought on Pottery. 


Mr. Burgess said he was asked to ad- | 


vise on the pottery schedule when a 
question arose over the equivalent of a 
House rate based on the American 
valuation plan and the Senate rate based 
on foreign valuation. Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), Utah, suggested reduction of 
the rate from 70 to 60 per cent, and 


| Mr. Burgess said he made a mathematical 
3 to 4 p. m.—Consideration and debate | 
begun 


computation at the request of the con- 
ferees to show that the Hduse rate on 
the domestic valuation was higher than 


70 per cent on the foreign value, where- | 


upon the House rate was retained. 

“Did any member of the conference 
committee criticize the fact that you sat 
in upon its session?” asked Senator La 


“Yes, Senator Smoot. 


of being the source of a leak onthe 


| matter of a chemical schedule, which | 
| I denied.” Mr. Burgess then related that 


Senator Smoot did not substantiate his 
charges, and that it was afterwards 


learned that it was “carelessness” on the | 


part of the Senator from Utah himself 
that led to the leak. 
recess of the conference committee, Mr. 
Burgess explained, another Senator wan- 
dered into the committee room, saw the 
rate on Senator Smoot’s open book and 
the information 
friend. 


Furnished Valuation Data. 


Mr. Burgess said he had done nothing 


the formulation of the 1922 tariff 
furnishing advice on the 
American valuation plan, denying he was 


a “tariff lobbyist” for manufacturers of | 
he had | 


electrical supplies. He said 
merely handled matters before the cus- 
toms house dealing with tariff law ad- 


| ministratjon. 
Mr. Burgess related his experience in | 


connection with an effort to prevent un- 
dervaluations in pottery importations be- 


ing made by manufacturers and im- | 


described as a 
“stumbled upon” 


This was 
which he 
while in France. 

He found oné manufacturer entered 
his wares under the classification of in- 


porters. 


manufacturers. This led to an increase 
in the dutiable value of these goods, 


and much indignation on the part of the | 


Limoges manufactures and_ certain 
American importers, sataé Mr. Burgess. 
Attempts were actually made, while he 
was abroad pursuing his investigation, 
to “shadow” him, said Mr. Burgess. He 


relatedehow detectives had been put on | 


his trail and how a hotel porter had been 
bribed to intercept his mail. The in- 


vestigation, he said, led to a large in- | 


crease in chinaware valuations. 


Questioned About Sugar. 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), Arkansas, | 


inquired into the preparation of the 
sugar tariff report, in which Mr. Burgess 
charged a majority faction in the com- 


had been invited into the | 


1 
He accused me 


During the noon | 


to a 


| 


At the Executive Offices 
| February 2, 1927. 


| 10 a. 
| Parker, of New York; Carl E. Mapes, 

of Michigan, and Walter H. Newton, of 
| Minnesota. Subject of conference not 
| stated. 


10:15 a. m.—Representative Martin B. | 
Madden, of Illinois, called to report a | 


petition signed by the Illinois delega- 


tion in the House asking the President | 


to appoint Representative Edward E. 


Denison, of Marion, IIl., a federal judge 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- | 


nation of Judge George W. English, of 
Illinois. 

10.30 a. m.—Representative William R. 
Wood, of Indiana, called to invite the 


10:45 a. 
Hudspeth, of Texas, called to invite the 


President to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- | 
tion to be held at Houston, Tex., October | 


24 to 27, inclusive, 1927. He also dis- 
cussed the Mexican situation 


| President. 


| States. of conference 


| stated. 
11:15 a. m.—Representative John 
| Taber, of New York, called to recom- 
mend to the President increased tariff 


Subject 


duties on imports of dairy products, hay, | 


buckwheat, onions and other products 
from Canada. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator 
Sackett, of Kentucky. 
ence not stated. 


Frederic M. 


11:45 a. m.—Former Senator Sterling, | 


| of South Dakota. 
not stated. 


Subject of conference 


12:15 a. m.—Representative Robert L. | 
Bacon, of New York, and the Commis- | 


sioner of the U. S. Fisheries Association, 


| called to pay their respects to the Presi- | 


| dent. 


dersecretary of Treasury, called to dis- 
cuss legislative and treasury matters. 


Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- | 


retarial staff and answering mail cor- 
| respondence. 


New Bill Introduced 


For Loans to Veterans | 


House Measure Proposes That 
Veterans’ Bureau Draw on 
Insurance Fund. 
(Continued from Page One.) 


loans to veterans upon 
service certificates in the same amounts 


loans made under this section by a bank, 
| and the provisions of this section shall 


be applicable to such loans; except that | 
the rate of interest shall be 2 per cent | 
per annum more than the rate charged | 
| at the date of the loan for the discount | 
of 90-day commercial paper under sec- | 
tion 13 of the Federal Reserve Act by | 
the Federal Reserve Bank for the Fed- | 


eral Reserve District in which is located 


the regional office; sub-office, or hospital | 
| of the United States Veterans’ Bureau | 
ferior goods, he said, and also an ex- | 
port price agreement among the Limoges | 


at which the loan is made.‘ 


| Director to make such loans out of the 
| United States Government life insurance 
fund the Secretary of the Treasury is 
| authorized to loan not exceeding $25,- 
| 000,000 to such fund with interest at 
the #ate of 4 per cent per annum, com- 


| pounded annually, on the security of | 


bonds held in such fund. 

(k) The disbursing officers of 
United States Veterans’ Bureau shall be 
| allowed credit in their accounts for all 
loans made in accordance with regula- 

tions and instructions of the Director. 


Action by Chinese 


Awaited on Treaty | 


mission, seeking to discredit President | 


Coolidge, blocked his efforts with 
Chairman Marvin to make use of the 
commission’s staff of experts. 
Mr. Burgess declared that he 
Chairman Marvin wrote the minority 
report, with the aid of the chief 
economist, Dean Turner, and Mr. Fox, 
“of the commission staff. 


and 


who enter and 
mission’s office at night to show 
Commissioner Brossard also was in the 


report was: being written. 


Dr. Joshua Bernhardt, former chief of | 
the Sugar Division of the Tariff Com- 


mission, followed Mr. Burgess to the 


| stand to testify regarding the prepara- 


tion of the majority report in the sugar 
when Senator 


February 3. 


Dossal Curtains Ruled 
Duty Free by Treasury 


The Department of the Treasury has 


decided to construe the Tariff Act of 1922 | 


as admitting free of duty dossal curtains 


frontals, superfrontals and other articles | 


of similar character as structural parts 
of church altars or regalia. In a ruling 
made public February 2 the Department 
replied.to the position taken by the Col- 
lector of Customs at New York with par- 
ticular respect to dossal curtains but 


| went further than merely rejecting the 
| view of the appraiser that the curtain 


was dutiable and enlarged the articles 
which may enter duty free. 


The text of the Department's let- 
ter outlining the new policy will be 
published in the issue of February 4. 


‘ 


Senator Rob- | 
inson produced books of record of those | 
leave the Tariff Com- | 
that | 


His testimony was not completed | 
Robinson announced that | 


th ‘ing , 7 i ry ¢£ « | ie Ts 
© hearing would continue at 10 a. m. | lowing statement based on Admiral Wil- | 


Secretary of State Kellogg is await- 

| ing word from. the 
of China that they wish to negotiate 
| new treaties with the United States, be- 
fore American delegates are named, it 


was stated orally on February 2 by the | 
Dr. Sao-Ke Al- | 


| Department of State. 
fred Sze, Chinese Minister in Washing- 
ton, has officially suggested that the for- 
eign governments appoint their dele- 
gates before the Chinese factions ap- 
point their delegates. 


American and other foreigners in the 


Department of the Navy on February 
| 2 in a dispatch from Shanghai. f 
The Department made public the fol- 


| liams’ message: 


| lish have left Chungking for the lower 


from the interior reaches. The move- 
ment of foreigners also shows -.that a 
group of British women and children, the 
number not stated, have left Changsha 
in company with 12 
; Hankow. 


apparently quiet. 
told of the prevelance of strikes but 
now they are on the wane. The only 
strike of any consequence now in prog- 





is owned by the Chinese. 
| the effect of the arrival at Shanghai of 
| one Punjab (British Indian) batallion 
| has been marked in the restraint on 
| agitators.’ 


'| The President’s Day |' 


m.—Representatives James S. | 


President to make an address at Ham- | 
mond, Ind., in April at a celebration of | 
50 years growth of the Calumet region. | 
m.—Representative C. B. | 


with the | 
11 a. m.—Felix Cordova Davila, Com- | 


missioner from Porto Rico to the United | 
not 
| 


| most consideration, it was stated. 


Subject of confer- | 


4:15 p. m.—Representative Ogden L. 
Mills of New York, newly appointed Un- | 


their adjusted | 


and upon the same terms and condi- | 
tions as are applicable in the case of | 


(j) For the purpose of enabling the | 


the | 


different factions | 


war zone of China are moving out “satis- | 
factorily” and there is little indication | 
of any uptoward action against them, | 
| Admiral C. S. Williams, commander-in- | 
| chief of the Asiatic Fleet, notified the | 


Twenty-four Americans and 52 Eng- | 


yiver and a total of 56 additional per- | 
sons are expected to arrive at Chungking | 


Americans from | 


The report of conditions in the city | 
of Shanghai shows that everything is | 
Previous reports had | 


ress is a large one in a cotton mill which | 
Apparently | 
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International 


Agreements 


‘President to Refuse 
_ Recognition Should 


’ Sacasa Foree Win 


Secretary of State Confirms 


| Report That Nicaraguan 
Rebel Leader Had Been 
Told of Decision. 


(Continued from Page One.) 
entire country, because, it was stated, the 
United States had always respected the 
Nicaraguan Constitution and would con- 
tinue to do so. The constitution provides 
that no government may come into power 
through force of arms. Therefore, it 
was stated, the Department has recog- 
nized and continues to recognize Prési- 
dent Diaz until the new elections are held 
in 1928, ; 

Secretary Kellogg denied in an oral 
statement the charge by Dr. Sacasa that 
American marines had committed out- 
rages against the Liberal forces and also 
that American forces had _ withheld 
medical attention from the Liberal 
wounded. 


Charge of Outrages Denied. 
Not only have there been no outrages 


| by American troops against the Liberals, 


but they have been treated with the ut- 
Re- 
garding medical attention, Secretary Kel- 
logg pointed out that after the battle at 
Pearl Lagoon an American medical de- 
tachment had taken the wounded of both 
sides to the neutral zone at Puerto 
Cabezas where they had been treated. 
It was said that Secretary Kellogg is 
not familiar with the instructions which 
Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer is act- 
| ing upon regarding peace negotiations 
supposed to be carried on by Admiral 
Latimer between President Diaz and Dr. 
Sacasa, and does not know that peace 
negotiations are being carried on. SY 
The American Legation guard at 
Managua, Nicaragua, comprising about 
200 marines and sailors from the cruiser 


| “Galveston,” has been relieved by a por- 


| tion of the Marine detachment from the 
Submarine Tender “Argonne, Admiral 
Latimer reported to the Department of 
| the Navy on February 2. 


Legation Guard Changed. 


The full text’ of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


| Rear Adrfhiral Julian L. Latimer, 
| United States Navy, has reported in a 
| dispatch to the Navy Department that 
on February 1, 1927, the legation guard 
at Managua, Nicaragua, consisting of 
| bluejackets and marines from the U. S. 
| S. Galveston, under the command of 
| Lieut. Comdr. W. N. Richardson, Jr., has 
been relieved by a portion of the marine 
detachment which was sent from Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, on the U. S: S. Ar- 
gonne. 


The force from the Galveston arrived 
| at Corinto on their way to rejoin the 
Galveston at 10:45 a. m. on February 1. 

Recognition Refused Sacasa Agent. 

Dr. S. Vaca, representative in Wash- 
ington of Dr. Sacasa, called at the De- 
partment of State on February 2 but 
was not received by Secretary Kellogg 
on the ground that he did not represent 
the Government of Nicaragua. 

Dr. Vaca, in-a statement, announced 
a willingness upon the part of the Sacasa 
faction to accept Secretary Kellogg’s 
| offer of good offices. Dr. Vaca’s state- 
ment was left with a clerk in Secretary 
Kglloge’s office. It said he was “legally 
qualified” to act for Dr. Sacasa. 

Dr. Vaca also denied the statement 
| made by Secretary Kellogg earlier in the 
day that Dr. Sacasa had ever refused 
to eliminate himself from the office of 
president as a means of furthering the 
| cause of peace in Nicaragua. Secretary 
Kellogg had stated that he was informed 
| that President Diaz’ peace proposals had 
been turned down by Dr. Sacasa because 
the latter insisted upon the presidency. 


Senator Dill to Ask 
Action on Radio Bill 





Senator Dill (Dem.), Washington, an- 
nounced February 2 that he will move 
February 3 to take up the conference re- 
| port on the radio bill (House Bill No. 
9971), unless unanimous consent can be 
obtained for its consideration at that 
time.  C 

Senator; Dill had suggested action on 
the bill February 2, but did not persist 
in his request when Senator Borah 
(Rep.), Idaho, announced that he would 
like to have a little more time to look 
into the bill and prepare the speech he 
expects to make on it. ; 





most valuable asset 
and this is 


_ The Supreme Reason — 
| for Assuring 


One could easily bear to be poor, 
one could even bear to take his 
wife and children down with him 
to poverty, so long as he could be 
with them to help them carry the 
load and carry the heaviest part 
himself. But to go off to his eter- 
nal rest and leave them to go 
down into poverty and fight the 
wolf from the door—what pros- 
pect more terrible than this to 
look forward to?—Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott. 


Life is a 





We would like to discuss your 
plans with you. 


Sun Life Assurance 
Co., of Canada 


Head Office, Montreal 
A. D. Carpenter, Res. Mgr. 
524 Transportation Bldg. 
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INDEX 


Cotton 
Vegetables 


4 ‘Reduction of Acreage 
* Of Cotton Is Urged 
To Steady Prices 


* Department Makes Survey to 
Gain Data on Consump- 
tion and Source of 


Supply. 


Reduction of the cotton acreage for | 1, western Kansas and 


| braska, drifting of soil is reported to 


1927 is the only thing that will restore 
the balance between consumption and 
supply, the Department of Agriculture 


has concluded as the result of a survey | 


of cotton outlook. 
The full text of 

statement follows: 
Only a drastic curtailment of cotton 


the Department’s 


production the coming season will re- | 


store the balance between consumption 


and supply at remunerative prices to | 


‘ growers. Presuming average yields, a 


reduction of 30 per cent in acreage ap- | 


pears necessary to give the 
gross value to the next crop. 
A burdensome supply of 
cotton for the next 12 to 18 months 
seems inevitable. With an estimated 
1926 production of 18.6 million 
and a world carryover of American cot- 


greatest 


ton on August 1, 1926, estimated at from | , vin 
| and the northern sections of the United 


5.4 to 5.7 million, the supply this year 
totals 24.0 million bales, or more; as 
compared with approximately 19.4 in 
* 1925-26; 16.3 in 1924-25; and 13.5 mil- 
lion bales in 1923-24, 
Consumption for World. 
The world’s consumption of American 
cotton for the 12 months ending July 31, 
1926, was about 14.0 million bales. Since 


| ter crops. 
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Agriculture 


| Drifting of Soil in Kansas and Nebraska 
Found to Have Damaged Winter Grains 


} 
| 
} 


| 


Droughty Conditions Retard Plowing in Southeast, but 


Rising Temperatures Help Truck Crops. 


Wheat in the Ohio Valley was gen- 
erally protected from the low temper- 


| atures of the first part of last week by 
| snow, which thawed during the latter 


| part of the week, leaving the ground 


bare, according to the weekly weather 
and crop bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture, made public on February 2. 
western Ne- 


have caused some damage to winter 
grain, while in the Middle Atlantic area, 
thawing and freezing were unfavorable. 
In other areas, conditions were found 
more favorable. 

January precipitation in some parts of 


| the Southeast section of the country was 


the lightest in 40 years, the report shows, 
and droughty conditions have retarded 
spring plowing and in some places in the 
Southeast prevented good growth of win- 
The full text of the bulletin 


| follows: 


American | 


At the beginning of the week there 
was an increase in pressure over the 
Central-Northern States, accompanied by 


bales | much lower temperature, and the follow- 


ing day of two this “high” moved east- 
ward over southern Canadian Provinces 


States. During this period low temper- 
ature prevailed from the Lake region 
eastward, with minima 20 to 30 degrees 
below zero in some of the more north- 
ern districts. By Thursday, the 27th, 


| colder weather had also overspread the 


that time consumption in this country | 


has proceeded at a record rate. 


Assum- | 


ing a continuance of consumption at the | 
same rate in this country, and allowing | 


for some further acceleration of mill ac- 
tivity abroad, a total world consumption 


for the present year of 15.0 to 15.5 mil- | 


lion bales is quite possible. A 15.0 mil- 
lion bale consumption, exclusive 
linters, would equal the record estab- 
lished in 1915; and a 15.5 million bale 
consumption would set a new world rec- 
ord. In either case, the probable carry- 
over at the end of the present season 
would be from 8.5 to 9.0 million bales, 
or at least 3.0 million bales more than 
the year before. 


of | 


interior States from the Mississippi Val- 
ley eastward, with readings as low as 10 
degrees above zero reported as far south 
as south-central Virginia. 
Temperatures Above Normal. 

In the meantime an extensive “low,” 
with widespread warmer weather, had 
appeared over the Northwest, and by 
Saturday, the 29th, temperatures were 
above normal in practically all sections 
of the country. The latter part of the 
week brought colder weather to the 
central and eastern States, but the drop 
in temperature was moderate, with read- 
ings continuing seasonable in most sec- 
tions. In the far West the temperature 
during the week was mostly moderate, 


| without marked changes. 


Previous years of low cotton prices | 


have been followed by loweyields and re- 
ductd acreages. 
in such years’ have been approximately 


The reduction in yields | 


20 to 40 pounds, with a maximum reduc- | 
tion of 54 pounds in 1921, part of which, 


however, was due to excessive weevil 
damage. Should an average reduction of 
530 pounds take place from the yield of 
187 pounds in 1926, the yield in 1927 
would approximate 157 pounds, which 
is the average yield for the past 10 years. 
The maximum reduction in acreage in 


The first and middle parts of the 
week had generally scanty precipitation 
in the form of scattered and more or 
less local falls, but attending the pas- 
sage of an energetic storm eastward 
from the Northwest to the Northeast, 
on the 28-30th, there was widespread 


| rain or snow over the northern half 


' of the 


per cent; but of those years in which | 


there was a reduction in acreage, the av- 
erage was only 10 per cent. 
10 per cent reduction in acreage, and 
a yield equal to the 10-year average of 
157 pounds per acre, a production of 14.1 
million bales would result. 


With only a | 


country from the Mississippi 
Valley eastward. The latter half of the 
week brought rather frequent precipita- 
tion also to Northern States west of the 
Rocky Mountains, but otherwise fair 


any one of the past 24 years was 14.7 | weather was the rule. 


For the week, as a whole, the tempera- 
ture averaged above normal in all sec- 
tions of the country. The weekly means 
were 1 or 2 degrees subnormal in local 


| areas along the Atlantic coast, the west- 


If past rela- | 


tionship of prices to supplies hold for | 
1927, the maximum income to growers | 
next season would likely result if pro- + 


duction were 11,000,000 bales or a little 
less. 


For crop of 11,000,000,000 bales | 


with average yields an acreage reduction | 


of about 30 per cent would be necessary. 
Demand May Be Reduced. 

A factor which may affect the demand 
for the next crop is the present high #ate 
of domestic consumption and of exports. 
The larger amount of cotton which is 
now entering the various channels of dis- 
tribution in the United States and 
abroad, a part of which is going into 
stocks, may tend to reduce the demand 
for raw cotton next season. 
to have been the case in previous years 


Such seems | L 
| ward to central Pennsylvania and south- 


of large domestic consumption and ex- | 


ports. 
Foreign production in the 1926-27 cot- 
ton season apears to be somewhat less 


ern upper Lake region, and in a few 
sections west of the Rocky Mountains, 
but elsewhere they were generally above 
the seasonal average. It was especially 
warm in the central and northern trans- 
Mississippi States where the tempera- 
ture averaged from 6 degrees to as much 
as 12 degrees above normal, and in the 
central Gulf area where the plus de- 
partures were from 6 to 9 degrees. 
While there was some cold weather 
during the first part of the week in the 
Central-Northern States, freezing did 
not extend farther south than south- 
central Georgia in the East and to the 
northern portions of the Gulf States to 
the westward, while along the Gulf coast 
the lowest for the week was about 50 
degrees. Zero readings extended south- 


central Illinois, while minimum tempera- 
tures as low as 20 degrees to as much 


| as 82 degrees occurred locally in the 


than in the previous season, and with in- | 


creased world consumption of all kinds, 
stocks of foreign cotton at the end of 


this season will probably be less than | 


the year before. Decreased stocks of 
foreign cottons and reduced acreages 
abroad are likely, however, to have only 


a minor effect on the prices of cotton in | 


the United States, since domestic prices 
are as yet determined chiefly by the sup- 
ply of American cotton. On the other 
hand, important price changes in this 
country have a decided influence on 
acreages in certain foreign countries, a 
high price here increasing and a low 
price decreasing their plantings. 
Though boll weevil damage has been 
light the past two seasons, the indica- 
tions at present are for increased infesta- 
tion during the growing season of 1927 


over that of 1926, provided weather con- | _ 


ditions are normal for the first eight 
months of the year. Severe cold 


perature from extreme cold 
and vice versa during the winter months, 
would materially reduce the numbers of 
weevils living over winter. Likewise, an 
extended dry, sunny period, after the 
cotton commences to square, would re- 
tard boll weevil propagation. On the 
other hand, consistent moderate winter 
temperatures would insure a_ plentiful 
supply of weevils in the spring, and 
cloudy and wet summer weather would 
favor weevil propagation. 
Effect of Weather Conditions. 

Weather conditions thus far are other- 
wise very favorable to cotton production 
this coming season. There is an abun- 
dance of moisture in the soil throughout 
the cotton belt, particularly in the semi- 
arid region, where the moisture content 
of the soil and sub-soil at planting time 
is a determining factor in the production 
of the crop. 

Indications point to slightly lower costs 
of production per acre than in 1926. The 
cost of keeping mules will be slightly 
less, due to the relative abundance of 
corn and forage ayailable in most sec- 


| amounts too small to measure. 


interior of the Northeast and in some 
northern border districts in the interior 
of the country. 
Precipitation Light in West. 

Precipitation for the week totaled 
from 5 to about 1 inch in most of the 
area from the Ohio Valley southward 
and southeastward and locally in south- 
ern Texas and extreme southern 
Florida. Substantial amounts were re- 
ceived also in central and north Pacific 
coast districts, but otherwise precipita- 


tion was very light with most stations | 
| from 


Mississippi Valley westward 
Rocky Mountains 


the 


to the 


was much cloudy weather in the west 


| Gulf area and far Northwest, but else- 


where considerable sunshine prevailed 
during the week. 
The continued absence of appreciable 


tions. The cost of farm machinery will 


Deis ae franuent alternati f | probably be about the same as in 1926. 
1 alternations of tem- | These comprise the major items in pro- 
to warm, | : 


duction costs. 

Important changes taking place in 
methods of cotton production should not 
be overlooked in considering costs. A 
growing shortage of cotton labor and the 


| suitability of the more level lands to ma- 


chine methods of production have en- 
couraged the use of improved farm im- 
plements in the valleys and on the semi- 
arid areas of the cotton belt. 

Taken as a whole, the outlook for cot- 
ton production the coming season is none 
too encouraging. Unless the acreage is 
definitely restricted or the season unfay- 
orable, the prospect is for a large supply 
another year. Due in part to the plant- 
ing of indifferent seed, in part to weather 
damage and in part to new methods of 
harvesting, the grade and quality of the 
past two crops have not been as high as 
they might have been. Costs of produc- 
tion have tended to rise, especially in the 
older sections. The chances, therefore, 
for profitable production the coming sea- 
son are best if the crop is small, the 
grade and staple improved, and the costs 
held to the minimum. 





| distriets. 


reporting 
There | 


precipitation in much of the Southeast 
has resulted in very dry soil in many 
places, which is regarding spring plow- 
ing and, in some places, preventing good 
growth of winter crops. 

ditions continued in this area throughout 
the month just closed, with some sections 
receiving the lightest precipitation for 
January in more than 40 years. Other- 
wise the warmth was generally favorable 
for farming and trucking interests in the 
South, especially in the central and west 
Gulf sections where the mild, fair 
weather permitted much field work. 


Truck Crops Progressing. 
In the northwestern Cotton Belt, thaw- 


ing during the week made fields very | 


muddy and but little of the cotton re- 
maining unpicked could be gathered, with 
much still out in some districts, espe- 
cially in Oklahoma. 
sections vegetation abnormally ad- 
vanced, with truck shipments continuing 
heavy, and strawberries beginning to 
ripen in southern Texas. In Florida 
truck crops tesponded favorably to the 
increased warmth, and that replanted 
since the recent freeze made fair prog- 


ress. 


is 


In the interior valley States the gen- 
eral thaw the latter part of the week 
removed the snow from most of the area 
that had been covered and the ground 
is now generally bare, except in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. In the cen- 
tral and northern Great Plains the gen- 


erally warm weather was favorable for | 


stock interests, but, at the same time, 
moisture is still needed in west-central 


conditions were generally favorable, 
with a considerable increase in the snow 
pack in the higher elevations of the 
North. 

Small Grains.—In the northern Ohio 
Valley area wheat was generally pro- 
tected by snow during the cold weather 
early in the week, but since then mild 
temperatures have removed most of the 
cover, and at the close of the week 


only the north-central portion of the | 


Wheat Belt had an appreciable layer 
of snow. In the southern portion the 
crop, under the influence of the warmth, 
showed a tendency to grow, but in the 
western half of the belt plants remained 
dormant with condition generally un- 
changed. 
of western Nebraska, as well as in some 
adjoining districts, harm has resulted 
from the drifting of dry soil by high 
winds. Thawing and freezing were 
rather unfavorable for winter grains in 


parts of the middle Atlantic area, but | 


in the South they did fairly well, ex- 
cept that growth was slow in the South- 
east because of deficient moisture. 


Pastures Poor In Southeast. 


Ranges, Pastures, and 
Pastures continued generally poor in 
the Southeastern States because of the 
continued dry weather, but in the South- 
west they are good, although moisture 
is now needed in parts of New Mexico. 
Heavy feeding was necessary in the 
Central-Northern States, with feed be- 
coming scarce in some sections, but live- 
stock in general continue in good con- 
dition. 


The mild weather and absence of 


storms were favorable in the great west- | 


ern grazing districts, with cattle largely 
ranging on the northern plains. 
tation improved the range on the western 
Rocky Mountain slopes, and spring grass 
is making a good start in the foothills 
of the far Southwest. Pastures are gen- 
erally good in Pacific coast districts, but 
mositure is deficient on some desert 
range in the Great Basin. 
Truck and Fruit.—Truck is 
and the weather of the week favored this 
crop in the South Atlantic Coast States. 
Good growing weather for truck pre- 
vailed in the western Gulf area and con- 
dition of crops is generally good. Truck 


is mostly excellent in California and 


| planting cantaloupes, squash, and toma- 
| toes continues. 


Many undamaged satsuma trees in 


western Florida are reacting favorably, | 


and only a small amount of defoliation 


was caused by the recent freeze in Ala- | 
bama; citrus are good in California with | 
navel picking, propressing rapidly. Peach | 


trees are blooming in the coast region 
Ala~»oha. with some pear and plum 
bloom ed in southern sections. 
Fruit buds were favorably retarded in 
North Carolina. Peach buds in the 


OL 


Yakima Valley of Washington were re- | 
ported severely damaged by the recent | 


cold wave. 


Change Sought in Duty 


On Onions and Garlic | 
| 


An amendment to the Tariff Act which 
would change the tariff on onions and 
garlic is proposed in a bill (House Bill 
No. 16966) just introduced in the House 
by Representative Hogg (Rep.), of In- 
diana. Under the terms of the bill the 


tariff on onions and garlic would be two | 


cents per pound. 


Monthly 


December 
1926 

12,462,628 
3,522,770 
17,797,735 
1,979,289 
3,465,642 
5,902,588 
11,856,095 
5,941,640 
. 1,539,552 
4,394,187 
4,294,295 
9,320.96 

66.6 


Freight revenue...... 
Passenger revenue.... 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way... 
Maintenance of equip’t. 
Transportation expen’s. 
Total exp. incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 


Net after taxes, etc... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated.. 
Operating ratio ...... 


Droughty con- | 


In the west Gulf} 


West of the Rocky Mountains | 


Livestock.— | 


Precipi- | 


making | 
mostly fair progress in the Southeast, | 


1925 
11,551,688 153,778,647 141,369,106 
3,213,717 
16,473,163 
2,017,691 
3,133,965 
5,526,400 
11,248,731 
5,224,432 
1,289,379 
3,914,142 
3,932,858 
9,245.26 


Livestock 
Grain 
Vegetable and Fruit 


Growers Warned of 
Overplanting in 1927 


Profitable Marketing of Big l 


Crops Is Declared 
to Be Vital 
| Problem. 


| Prices for potatoes, cabbage, celery, 
| lettuce and some other vegetables de- 
' 


clined somewhat during the past week, | 


of 


according to the weekly summary 


markets by the Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economics. 


| conditions in the fruits and vegetable | 
} 


Warning to growers to avoid increased | 


production of fruits and vegetables dur- 
ing the coming season, especially em- 
phasizing the danger of over-planting 
of potatoes, resulted from a survey made 
| by the Department of Agriculture for its 
general outlook report, the weekly sum- 
mary shows. 
follows: 
Growers Are Cauiioned. 
The agricultural outlook 
1927 cautions growers of fruits 
vegetables against considerable increases 


in acreage of the staple vegetables and | 


favors reduction in onions, sweet pota- 
_ toes and several others. Fruit produc- 
tion has been increasing so greatly in 
recent years that the profitable market- 
|ing of the heavier crops has become 
quite a problem. Weather conditions 
were so uniformly favorable last year 
that bumper crops of nearly all fruits 
were harvested, but it is not likely that 
such highly favorable conditions will 
occur often. The latest weekly review 


| of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics | 
places special emphasis on the outlook | 


| for potatoes and apples. 

There seems to be some danger of 
over-planting potatoes this season. In 
recent years the acreage of potatoes has 


| been rather limited, compared with the 


. . . . i 
high points reached in previous seasons. 


Favorable prices in 1925 and 1926 also 


may tend toward an increased acreage | 


this year. 
Increase Last Year. 

After the disastrous season of 1924-25, 
when there was such a huge crop of 
petatoes 
| high yields, plantings were sharply re- 
duced. But last year an increase oc- 
| curred, and it looks as if a further in- 
| crease may be made this year. Early 


In western Kansas and parts | reports from all sections of the country 


indicate a possible gain of 13 per cent 
in the 1927 plantings of potatoes, but, 
with average yields of 112 bushels per 
acre, this would increase production to a 
| point where farm prices surely would 
; be lower. Reports from Florida show 


that State, and the acreage in the lower 
| Rio Grande Valley of Texas may be more 

than twice what it was last year. 
| other southern States follow this course, 
old potatoes are likely to meet serious 
competition by spring. 
ings in the South, following a short-crop 


the real danger lies. Zero weather dur- 
ing the past week hindered trading in 
potato markets and limited the move- 
ment at shipping points. F.o.b. prices 
in many producing sections were 5 cents 
to 20 cents per 100 pounds lower, and 
city markets 
| cents. 


' 
increases in the North, and that is where 


declined 10 cents to 


| 
{ 
| evels, 

| Apple production appears to be in a 
| more favorable position West than East, 
| so far as profitable marketing of the crop 
| is concerned. The recent heavy increases 
| in this crop have been largely in eastern 
| 
| 


pected to be more rapid in the East and 
Middle West than in the far West. The 
recent five-year decrease in total number 
of apple trees was 14 per cent in the 
western boxed-apple region and only 7 
per cent in the eastern or barreled-apple 
sections. Increases of population are 
expected to take care, very largely, of 
the natural gains in apple production, but 
there is increasing competition of other 
| fruits each season, and growers will have 
' to give attention to the production of 
high-quality apples and of the most de- 
Only the best 
| grades of fruit should be shipped to city 
markets. 
Exports Continue Good. 

The export situation continued to be 
the bright spot in this season’s apple 
market. Shipments overseas were still 
| very active, and prices in British auc- 

tions advanced during the week. A 
| firmer undertone was evident at shipping 
points in New York State and the Pacific 
| Northwest, but few price changes oc- 
curred in consuming centers. Carlot 
shipments of apples were incrdasing, and 
movement of eastern stock was much 
heavier than a year ago. 

Cabbage markets were very weak and 
| further price declines were reported. 
| Best onions continued fairly high. Celery 
| closed lower, and lettuce followed the 

downward trend. Spinach declineg at 
| Texas shipping points. Sweet potatoes 
strengthened in the East but were 
weaker in the Middle West. Combined 
shipments of 18 products totaled 13,780 
cars. 


| sirable market varieties. 


—- 


12 months 
1925 1926 
7,840,213 
2,125,867 
11,017,098 
1,301,674 
2,206,760 
4,135,878 
8,171,894 
2,845,204 
568,241 
2,273,952 
1,890,474 
7,561.77 
‘74.2 


1926 


39,278,701 
209,337,546 
27,347,396 
38,356,068 
60,974.912 
134,803,586 
74,533,960 
18,735,885 
55,761,174 
55,493,700 
9,281.40 
64.4 


39,302,358 
196,439,057 
27,134,289 
38,976,411 
60,663,850 
134,797,467 
61,641,590 
15,906,421 
45,677,958 
45,606,325 
9,190.49 


68.3 68.6 


The full text of the review | 


Value of Animals on Farms and Ranges 


Increases $5,076,605,000 in Course of 1926 


ALL STATEMENTS Herein Are GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHoUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Public Lands 


Losses Recorded for Horses, Mules and Sheep Offset by 
Gains for Cattle and Swine. 


Farm animals, including horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and swine, were valued at 
| a total of $5,076,605,000 on January 1, 
1927, an increase of 1.4 per cent over 


January 1, 1926, and of 8.6 per cent over 
January 1, 1925, according to the report 
of number and value of livestock on 
farms just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

A preliminary statement as to the 
numbers of the various classes was pub- 
lished in the issue of February 2. While 
| the total number of cattle decreased ap- 
proximately 1,627,000 head, an increase 
in total value of $139,978,000 is shown by 
the survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 








and 


because of the exceptionally | 


heavier plantings of. early potatoes in | 
If | 


Heavier plant- | 


Regulations Prohibit 


year, usually are a forerunner of similar 


report for | 


| 


| 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Department of Agriculture, from the reports 
and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating State 


Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture and Extension Departments, makes the 
following estimates of livestock on farms and ranges of the United States: 


~ Both the number and value of swine 
increased during the past year, wtih an 
increase of 75 cents on the average value 
per head over 1926, and of $3.57 over 
1925. Decreases in the average value 


of horses. and mules lowered the total | 


value of these two classes of livestock 
as compared to the two previous years. 

The number of horses and colts was de- 
creased. The number of mules and mule 
colts was slightly larger than a year 
ago. 

An increase of approxmately 2,000,000 
in number of sheep and lambs over last 
year, valued at somewhat less than the 
figure for last year, was reported. The 
full text of the summary of the report, 
including table of numbers and values of 
animals, follows: 


Numbers. Values. 


Per cent of 


Farm Animals* 


Horses and colts: 
Jan. 1, 1927 
Jan. 1, 1926 
Jan. 1, 1925 
Mules and mule colts: 
Jan. 1, 1927 
Jan. 1, 1926 
Jan. 1, 1925 
All cattle and calves: 
Jan. 1, 1927 
Jan. 1, 1926 
Jan. 1, 1925 
Cows and heifers, 2 
kept for milk: 
Jan. 1, 1927 
Jan. 1, 1926 
Jan. 1, 1925 
Heifers 1 to 2 
milk cows: 
Jan. 1, 1927 
Jan. 1, 1926 
Jan. 1, 1925 


years old and over 


years old being kept for 


| Sheep and lambs:+ 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan 
Swine including pigs: 

Jan. 1, 1927 

Jan 

Jan. 1, 1925 

* For 1925 

1925. 
1925 for each year back to 1920. 





preceding 
year 


Total 
number 


Per Aggregate 


15,279,000 
15,840,000 
16,489,000 


$974,886,000 
1,036,896,000 
1,059,241,000 


,734,000 
:733,000 
:725,000 


426,175,000 
466,988,000 
473,646,000 


5 
5 
5 


2,430,593,000 | 


2,290,615,000 
2,084,983,000 


21,824,000 
22,148,000 
22,481,000 


1,561,968,000 
1,275,430,000 
1,139,159,000 


4,080,000 
3,909,000 
4,195,000 


41,909,000 
39,864,000 
38,112,000 


406,531,000 
418,965,000 
369,612,000 


52,536,000 
52,055,000 
55,568,000 


$38,420,000 
791,632,000 
687,858,000 


and 1926 all classes revised on basis of reports of the Census of 
Revised estimates for all classes of farm animals, except sheep, were made in 
“All cattle and calves” includes milk cattle. 


+ These figures include estimates of sheep and lambs on feed for market in feed 


lots as well as on farms. 


000 on January 1, 1925. 


than on January 1, 1925. 





25 | 
New potatoes were selling con- | 
siderably below last year’s corresponding | 


apple regions, and future gains are ex- | 


Importation of Seeds 


The number not on farms, i. e., in cities and villages, is not estimated yearly, 
but their number in 1920 as reported by the Census was: Horses, 1,705,611; mules, 
578,250; all cattle, 2,111,527; sheep, 450,042; swine, 2,638,389. 

The total value on January 1, 1927, of all farm animals enumerated above was 
$5,076,605,000 as compared with $5,005,096,000 on January 1, 1926, and $4,675,340,- 
The total value on January 1, 1927, is $71,509,000 or 1.4 
per cent greater than on January 1, 1926, and $403,265,000 or 8.6 per cent greater 


| Gain in Flour Content 


Of Wheat Is Recorded 


Governor General of Dutch! Less Grain Required in Dec., 


East Indies Issues Decree on © 
Plant Restrictions. 


New regulations and restrictions gov- 
erning the importation of plants and 
plant products which have been issued 
| recently in a decree by the governor gen- 
eral of the Dutch East Indies prohibit 
the importation of seeds of Hevea rub- 
ber, live Hevea plants or parts of such 
plants, state advices to the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner D. C. Bliss, Batavia, Java, just 
made public. 

The full text follows: 

Other plants and living plant materials 
may be imported only at certain ports 
by permit, and under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Director of Agricul- 
' ture. 
| These regulations furnish a list of the 

customhouses through which plants, 

seeds, fresh fruits, live plants and parts 
| of the same, may be imported, a list of 
| plants, seeds, etc., which do not fall un- 
der these regulations, including many 
kinds of flowers, certain edible fruits 
and table vegetables, and a number of 
plants and plant products imported solely 
for consumption. 
| It is necessary that seeds, plants, and 
plant products be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a government expert in the 
country of origin as well as undergo an 
| official inspection upon arrival in port. 
| In most cases the packing material will 
be fumigated. Contaminated material 
will be destroyed unless it can be purified 
or disinfected. 


| a ca pec aae 


| President Transmits 
Indian Affairs Estimate 


| por F 
The President in a letter to Congress 


has reported for its approval a de- 
ficiency estimate for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the In- 
| terior, for the years 1924 and 1925, of 
$611.55; supplementary estimates of ap- 


Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to 1. C. C. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


December 


12 months 
1925 
91,079,702 
23,461,746 
124,398,673 
14,890,103 
27,455,743 
47,340,716 
96,241,697 
28,156,976 
6,750,950 
21,331,684 
16,693,040 
7,568.63 
T7.4 


1925 
7,438,388 
2,051,721 
10,665,892 
1,246,730 
1,949,707 
4,163,349 
7,717,438 
2,948,454 
718,048 
2,224,134 
1,961,497 
7,653.56 

72.4 


1926 
96,602,741 
22,869,299 

130,768,558 
16,351,897 
27,728,492 
47,285,453 
98,126,844 
32,641,717 

7,174,499 
25,399,763 
20,484,478 

7,565.31 
75.0 


1926 
1,515,178 
397,906 
2,098,147 
295,326 
151,303 
805,874 
1,376,601 
721,546 


683,710 
497,443 
1,389.23 


1926, to Produce Barrel 
Than in Dec., 1925. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on February 2 statistics on 


Grants 


Homesteads 


| Lands in Wyoming 


Opened in February 
To Homestead Entry 


Department of Interior Re- 
ports Area Is Available 
for Timber and Live- 
stock Raising. 


The Department of the Interior, 
through the General Land Office, has 
just announced the prospective open- 
ings of public lands in the State of 
Wyoming. 

One area to be opened will comprise 
12,167.08 acres and the other 3,720 
acres. The openings will be under the 
jurisdiction of the local land offices at 
Evanston and Douglas, Wyoming. 

Mountainous Sections. 

The areas are defined and described 
in memorandums issued by the depart- 
ment which, in full text follow: 

The official plat of surveys in T. 34 
N., R. 118 W., 6th P. M., Lincoln 
County, Wyoming, will be officially 
filed in the district land office at Evans- 
ton, Wyo., on February 25, 1927, at 9 
o’clock a. m. 

For 91 days beginning February 25, 
1927, the unreserved land represented 
on said plat will be open to entry under 
the homestead and desert land Jaws by 
qualified former service men of the World 
War, and also to entry by those persons 
claiming a preference right to the land 
superior to that of the soldier. 

These parties may file their applica- 
tions during the 20-day period immedi- 


| ately preceding the filing of the plat, and 


all applications so filed will be treated 

as though filed simultaneously at 9 

o’clock a. m., on February 25, 1927. 
At 9 o’clock a. m. on May 27, 1927, 


| the land remaining unentered and un- 


reserved will be available for entry 
under any applicable public land law by 
the general public. 

This plat represents the survey of 12,- 
167.08 acres of public land, all of which 
is within the limits of the Wyoming 
National Forest except that in the NW % 
of Section 27. 

Land: Rough mountainous; maximum 
elevation above sea level, 10,105 feet. 
Soil: Stony and rocky, 3d rate. Timber: 
Pine, fir, spruce, aspen and balsam! with 
undergrowth of maple, alder, cherry, 


greasewood and grass. 


wheat ground and wheat-milling prod- 


ucts, by months. 

The statistics for November are re- 
vised to include data received since the 
preliminary report for that month was 
issued. 
which have been manufacturing at the 
rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour 
annually. ; 


The text of the statement follows: 


For December, 878 companies re- 
ported 1,040 mills, 36 of which were idle 
during the month, and these mills pro- 
duced approximately 88 per cent of the 
total wheat flour reported at the biennial 
census of manufactures, 1923. The 1,049 
mills reporting for November produced 
88.2 per cent of the flour reported in 
1923. : 

The average pounds of wheat ground 
per barrel of flour was: 

(1926) December, 273.5; November, 
274; October, 273.8; September, 272.9; 
August, 273.7; July, 275.5; June, 279.2; 
May, 280.3; April, 278.6; March, 275.3; 
February; 279.2; January, 279. 

(1925) December, 279.3; and Novem- 
ber, 278.8. 

The average pounds 
bushel of wheat was: 

(1926) December, 17.1; November, 
17.1; October, 17.1; September, 17.1; Au- 
gust, 17.2; July, 17.5; June, 17.9; May, 
18.1; April, 18; March, 18; February, 
18.1; January, 18. 

(1925) December, 18.2; and Novem- 
ber, 18.1. 


of offal per 


propriations for the same bureau, for 
work in the various reservations in the 
country and for other purposes of $1,- 
342,701.20 for the fiscal year 1927, and 
authorizations for expenditures of In- 
dian Tribal Funds amounting to $116,000. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. of Texas. 
December 12 months 

1925 1925 

1,572,204 15,928,105 
422,113 4,450,382 

2,170,394 22,167,911 
808,154 3,633,533 
208,022 3,225,525 
825,668 8,562,271 

1,458,230 16,756,479 
712,164 5,411,432 

81,454 732,450 
630,011 4,667,143 
445,985 2,432,966 
1,389.23 1,389.23 
67.2 75.6 


1926 
16,640,687 
4,135,846 
22,567,869 
3,567,051 
2,769,562 
8,642,397 
16,330,449 
6,237,420 
615,428 
5,609,809 
3,479,360 
1,389.2¢ 
72.4 4 


35,891 


65.6 


The area is reported valuable only 
for timber and grazing purposes. No 
indications of mineral were noted. 

Suitable for Livestock. 

3,720 acres in Natrona County, Doug- 
las land district, open to entry only by 
qualified ex-service men of the war with 
Germany under the homestead and desert 
land laws for a period of 91 days be- 
ginning February 17, 1927. Applications 
of ex-service men may be presented at 
any time within the 20 days prior to 
that date. 

A portion of the land, 1,920 acres, is 
embraced in permits to prospect for oil 
and gas under the mineral leasing law, 
and such land will, therefore, be subject 
to non-mineral entry only with a reserva- 
tion of the mineral content to the United 
States and the right of the permittees 
or lessees to use so much of the surface 
as may be necessary in extracting and 
removing the mineral deposits without 
compensation to the non-mineral entry- 
man. 

On and after May 19, any of the land 


‘remaining unentered will be subject to 


These returns include only mills ; 


| 


appropriation under any applicable pub- 
lic land law by the general public. 

The lands are released from the stock- 
driveway withdrawal, and have been 
designated under the enlarged and stock- 
raising homestead laws; and further in- 
formation, if desired, may be obtained 
from the local office at Douglas, Wyo. 


Amendments to Be Sought 
In Bids for Muscle Shoals 


The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, in executive session on February 
2, appointed a subcommittee to confer 


with representatives of the American 
Cyanamid Company and the proposed 
Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corpora- 
tion, with the view to reaching agree~- 
ments for amendments to the bills of 
each concern for the lease of Muscle 
Shoals. 

The subcommittee consists of Repre® 
sentatives James (Rep.), of Hancock, 
Mich.; Wurzbach (Rep.), of Seguin, 
Tex.; Johnson (Rep.), of Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Fisher (Dem.), of Memphis, Tenn.; 
McSwain (Dem.), of Greenville, S. C., 
and Boylan (Dem.), of New York, N. Y. 

Representative Morin (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., stated orally following the 
meeting that neither of the bills was 
acceptable to the members in its present 
form. The points of disagreement, he 
said, were over guarantee of fertilizer 
production and distribution of surplus 
power. 


Bill Would Authorize 
Sale of Isolated Lands 


The sale of an isolated or disconnected 
tract or parcel of public land, not ex- 
ceeding 320 acres in extent is provided 
in the bill (House Bill No. 16110) which 
has been favorably reported to the House 
by the Committee on Public Lands. The 
present law provides that tracts not in 
excess of 160 acres shall be sold. 


These tracts or parcels of public land 
are to be sold under the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior for not less than $1.25 an 
acre. The bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Sinnott (Rep.), of The Dalles, 
Ore., chairman of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 
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Aviation Is Declared Radio Contact Maintained | Safety Faetor Noted | 


To Solve Problem of 


Naval Forees in War 


Assistant Secretary of Navy 
‘Delivers Address Before 
Engineers’ Club of 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Aviation in a large measure has solved 
one of the major cares of commanders- 
in-chief of naval forces in times of war— 
that of performing scouting duties in a 
minimum of time, Edward P. Warner, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Aeronautics declared in a recent address 
before the Engineers’ Club of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Declaring that “through the whole his- 
tory of naval warfare one of the major 
cares of a commander-in chief has been 
to find out what was going on, and par- 


ticularly to trace the whereabouts and 
anticipate the intentions of an enemy.” 





| cast over 


Between Plane and Ground 








Outfitted with sending and receiving 


apparatus manufactured by the German | 


concern, Telefunken Company, an_ air- 
plane recently maintained perfect com- 
munication with the ground while flying 
from Berlin to Frankfort, according to 
a report from Consul K. de G. MacVitty, 
Stockholm, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
follows: 


The microphone used in the test was 


supported on the breast of the pilot while | 
the head phones were built into the fly- | 


ing helmet. 

Both broadcasting and reception tests 
were undertaken. 
picked up by relay stations and broad- 
the country and was very 


| clearly heard by listeners, it is said. The 


for | 
>paratus was 48 kilograms. 


Mr. Warner said that the airplane “first | 


showed its importance” in this respect 
when it was first adopted by the Navy 
in 1911. 

Mr. Warner also described the opera- 
tions of the newest adjunct to naval 
armaments, the airplane carriers “Lex- 
ington” and “Saratoga,” and the develop- 
ment of the use of airplanes on capital 
ships. \ 

Mr. Warner said in part: 

Success of Aviation. 

“One of the most notable 
of American 
the development of the catapult to the 
point where airplanes up to three-pas- 
senger size can be thrown into the air 
with a run of only some 50 feet and 
with floats under them instead of 
wheels. The catapult, now installed on 
a score of ships, is a regular part of the 
equipment of all 


successes 
naval aviation has been 


our heavy fighting 
craft, and in its development and ap- 
plication we have led the world, for it 
is only a few months ago that it was an- 


nounced that one of the greatest of for- 


eign naval powers had just installed its | 


first catapult as regular service equip- 


ment on a unit of the fleet, and it was j University of Indiana, is as follows: 


on October 22 that the first experiment 
catapult shot was made in another great 


tions to aeronautical progress. 

“The alternative to the catapult is the 
carrier, a ship designed expressly for 
handling airplanes. The history of the 


total weight of the airplane’s radio ap- 
Power was 
taken from a small generator driven by 
a propeller. The 70-meter long antenna 
can be sunk below the machine in less 
than a minute’s time, it is claimed. 











! Cooperation Planned 
In Home Study Work. 


Board of Education to Aid in 
Extending Courses by 
Correspondence. 


A new plan of cooperation between the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 


Interior, and extension divisions of State | 


universities proposing popular certificate 
courses and academic credit courses to 
be offered for home study by correspond- 
ence has been evolved:by the Bureau of 
Education, it has just been announced by 
the Bureau. 

Under this plan, the courses referred 
to would be offered by the Bureau of 
Education and universities under the 
auspices of the National Committee on 
Home Education, an outgrowth of the 
Second National Conference on Home 
Education held at Minneapolis, Minn., in 


| 1924, and designated by John J. Tigert, 
| Commissioner of Education, to meet peri- 


odically with representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Education and discuss the prob- 
lems of home education. 

The new plan, the details of which 
have been arranged by Walter S. Bittner, 


| director Of university extension at the 


The two outstanding reading course 


| projects “Home reading courses” of the 
country which has made vast contribu- | 


Bureau of Education and the ‘Reading 
with a purpose” series of the American 


Library Association— are excellent for | 


the limited purpose of furnishing guides 
\ 


| to good reading. 


aircraft carrier goes back to the last | 


months of the war, and since the ter- 


mination of that conflict several nations | 


have secured such ships, either by new 
construction or by conversion of existing 
vessels intended for other purposes. We 
in this country having made our start 
with a converted collier, renamed 
Langley; as an experimental unit, are 
going forward now to the Lexington and 
Saratoga, to be put into commission 
during the coming summer and to be 
the largest and speediest of their type 
in the world, each designed to house 
some 70 airplanes. 

“Whether on carrier or on capital 
ship or cruiser, the naval airplane at sea 
is subject to special limitations, par- 
ticularly in respect of size and weight. 
In planning a heavy bombing attack, 
which will always be available when 
needed wherever a fleet action may take 
place, whether adjacent to friendly or 
to hostile coasts or far from either, it 
is necessary to consider more than the 
largest size of bomb that has been 
designed or the possibility of designing 
an airplane to carry such a bomb. We 
have always to recognize the physical 


| ent United States Home Reading Courses | 


the | 


In some States the Bureau of Educa- 
tion Reading Courses are used by many 
persons as guides for reading and for 
club study programs. 

New United States courses.—The pres- 


need not be changed, but new combina- 
title, uniform for all. They should have 


a short, striking, descriptive title com- 
parable to the “Reading with a purpose” 


| caption devised by the American Library 


Association, such as the following: Na- 
tional reading and study; the national 


| reading courses; national home reading 


| reading 


and study courses; United States home 
courses; national cooperative 


| reading courses; national reading circle 


courses; United States home = study 
courses; national adult education courses. 

Publicity and combination—The plan 
here proposed is a combination of exist- 
ing courses in one announcement. For 
publicity purposes it is best to use one 
designation for all courses, such as one 
of those listed above; but to secure the 


| cooperation of State universities it may 


| be necessary to distinguish sharply be- | 


limitations of the ships themselves. The | 


weight that can be handled from a 


of a battleship is limited. There are 
limits on the type of machine that can 
be stowed on board a carrier, both in- 
direct, because the larger the airplane 
the smaller the number that can be car- 
ried, and direct, because of a positive 
maximum on the dimensions of the ma- 
chine which can be stored on shipboard 
or transported from one deck to an- 
other by the elevator provided. 


Weight Must Be Kept Down. 


tween credit and noncredit (academic 
and popular) courses by printing the an- 


| nouncements independently. 
catapult is limited, the size of the air- | 
plane that can be carried on the deck | 


| ministration. 


However, it is proposed that reading 
and study courses, credit and noncredit 
courses, be combined in one plan of an- 
nouncement and be under cooperative ad- 
In fact, three kinds of 


| courses, roughly described below, shquld 


be offered: 

t (1) Reading Courses (Home Educa- 
tion). Free. The courses now offered 
by the Bureau of Education, which are 


| in part administered or distributed by 


“Tf large useful loads are to be carried | 


to take care of them by indefinitely in- 
creasing size and power. The siZe posi- 
tively cannot be increased beyond a cer- 
tain point, and it follows as a. corollary 
that the total weight must be kept down. 
The engine power is limited as a result, 
and thus the quest for the utmost in ef- 
ficiency becomes even keener than in 


dealing with landplanes, upon the ex- | 


treme span and length of which no abso- 
lute limitations can be set. 


“Beyond the permissible 


the special collaborators of the Bureau 
through the extension divisions of 18 
States and Hawaii. Certificates granted 


by the naval airplane it is not sufficient | by the United States Bureau of Educa- 


tion for all ages. 

(2) Popular Short-study courses. 
Small enrollment fee. Some or all of the 
present reading courses (as above) re- 


vised to include instruction for study, les- 


son papers and final reports to be handled 


| by the universities which agree to under- 
| take the work. 


dimensions | 


further reduction in size and weight is | 
still desirable in that it makes the air- | 
plane easier to handle and increases the | 


number that can be housed on board of 
a given ship. Definitely limited as we 
are by the Treaty of Washington to a 
total of 135,000 tons of airplane carriers, 
and having to accept it as a probability 
that we cannot carry more than one air- 
plane in operating conditions for cach 
400 tons of displacement, we are limited 
to a maximum of 340 airplanes going to 
sea with the fleet on carriers when we 
have built up to the full limit of our ton- 
nage. To cut the 400 tons per airplane 
to 300 or to 200 by the design of a more 
compact machine or by using a lighter 
power plant for a given useful load, or 
by providing for folding wings or wings 
and tail surfaces readily demountable, so 
economizing on storage space, is to in- 
crease by 50 or 100 per cent the effective 
strength of carrier-base naval air force.” 
. 


Special certificates to be granted by 
the universities for satisfactory study 
and completed assignments. 


of age. 


The Bureau of Education would have 
no work or responsibility other than that 
of printing the course announcements 
and publicity. Also, the bureau would 
continue to supply certificates. 

(8) Academic or College-credit courses. 
Small fees. These are the regular uni- 
versity correspondence courses offered 
under special rules and fees differing in 
the various universities. Some of these 
courses could be combined in a nominal 
fashion with one or more home-reading 
courses; that is, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion could print a statement on certain 


home-reading courses to the effect that | 


readers of the course may apply to cer- 


tain universities for enrollment in a reg- | 


ular correspondence-study course based 
in part on this particular readmg course, 
and that upon compliance with all re- 
quirements they may obtain university- 
degree credit, 


A gramophone was | 


Should be | 
restricted to persons over 15 to 18 years | 





By Army Air Corps 


In Newest Planes 


| Exhibition in Paris Declared 
to Have Shown Metal Con- 


struction Superseding 
Wooden Types. 


The fact that the 
airplane has superseded the old type of 
wooden fuselage and wing type plane 
| was evidenced at the Tenth Annual In- 
ternational Aviation Exhibition, recently 
held in Paris, according to a description 
of the exhibition prepared by the Air 
Corps of the Army. 


ing sensational or particularly new,” the 
Air Corps’ statement said, “it was a 


provement in cleanness of construction, 
| streamlining, safety precautions, ete.” In 
the motor field, the “Jupiter type” was 
-predominant, and virtually 75 per cent 
of the planes were equipped with “Jupi- 
ters” of either French or English con- 
struction.” 

In addition to the Paris exhibition, the 
Air Corps also described airplane ex- 
| hibits in Czechoslovakia, England, Italy, 
and Holland. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The Tenth Annual International Avia- 
; tion Exhibition, held in the Grand Palais, 
Paris, from December 3 to 19, 1926, was 
a success in every way and broke all at- 
tendane records, the visitors including 
people from every walk of life, together 
with thousands of school children. Thus, 
if it had no other result, it justified it- 
self from an educational standpoint. 

Military Observers at Show. 

The interior of the Palais was appro- 
priately decorated and the exhibits most 
artistically arranged. One who had no 
special interest in aviation could not help 
but be impressed by the beauty of the 
show, which in itself aroused interest 
| and sent the visitor away with knowl- 
edge which perhaps he could never other- 
wise have acquired. Official and unoffi- 
cial technical and military commissions 

from all European countries attended 
; and undoubtedly many sales were made 
to foreign governments. 

The exhibition offered nothing sensa- 
tional or particularly new. It was 
| rather a demonstration of a sane and 
gradual improvement in cleanness of 
| construction, streamlining, safety, pre- 
cautions, etc. Metal construction pre- 
dominated and the old wooden fuselage 
and wing types were practically non- 
existent. Of the motors, the “Jupiter’’ 
type predominated, and practically 75 
| per.cent of the planes were equipped 
with “Jupiters” of either French or Eng- 
lish construction. All of the well-known 
motor constructors except Renault and 
| Farman exhibited new radial air-cooled 


| motors, beautiful in construction, and 
| most of them proven ty their official 
| tests. The best of these were the 


Bristol and Gnome-Rhone Jupiters; a 


Lorraine Dietrich; Salmson and Walter 
(Czechoslovakia) . 
French Exhibit. Military Planes. 
The French War and Navy Depart- 
ments were well represented. The War 
Department exhibited the winers in the 


the Nieuport 42 C1, and the Gourdou- 
Leseurre. 
from a military point of view, was the 
new Farman F-160, an experimental 


| yet undergone its official tests. It is 
very clean in design and represents a 


| type. It is designed to carry a maxi- 
| mum bomb load of 6,000 pounds; the 
bomb-load depending, of course, upon 
the performance desired. It is-a_ bi- 
plane equipped with two Farman geared 
| motors of 500 H. P. each. The plane 
| carries a pilot and crew of four men 
and is well designed for the manipula- 

tion of the machine guns, radio, photo- 
graphy and bombing. The Army also 
had interesting historical and statistical 
| exhibits and demonstrated their search- 
lights, portable landing lights, field radio 
sets, photographic apparatus, hospital 
| planes, parachutes and clothing, together 





metal-constructed | 


: | complete line of Armstrong Siddely; | 
tion courses should be added under a new | 


| recent pursuit contest; the Wibault 9 C1, 


The most interesting plane, | 


night-bombardment plane which has not | 


great improvement over the “Goliath” | 


National Defense 





the Schneider Cup Race. Isotta Fras- 
chini exhibited a series of V and “cylin- 
der in line” types. One of the most in- 


| teresting motors shown at the exhibition 


aly ini 


was a new Italian motor, the “Cappa 18” 
which has just been placed on the mar- 
ket. The motor is very clean in design 
and develops 400 H. P. It is notable for 
the extreme accessibility of all its parts. 
The only Italian airplane exhibited was 
the Fiat CR of the pursuit type, which 
is equipped with a 300 H. P. Hispano- 
Suiza Motor. 

Holland—Fokker showed a plane of the 


| C. V. type and his well-known three- 
| engine transport plane of the type F VII 


| 


3M. This plane carried three Armstrong 
Whitworth Lynx radial motors. The CV 
is an interesting plane in that by the 
substitution of motors the plane can be 
used as a two-seater fighter, long dis- 


tance reconnaissance plane or day 
bomber. Koolhoven exhibited a. pursuit 
| plane of no particular interest. He has, 


| character 


: : : | interesting exhibits. 
demonstration of a sane and gradual im- | 


however, developed a machine gunner’s 


tad | ah vhi ears to have s » value. 
Although the exhibition “offered noth- | turret waits ome Dee eee 


French and foreign firms producing 
accessories were well represented with 
The “self-starters” 
were most of the compressed-air type, 
similar to the “Hermark” starter which 
has been tested by the tAir Corps Engi- 
neering Division. Photographic radio ap- 
paratus were interesting. The O. P. L. 
Company showed their latest anti-air- 
craft range finder, a camera machine 
gun and a new aerial machine gun sight 
which appears to have great possibilities. 

Foreign officers and 
were unanimous in their opinion that the 
exhibition was a great success and could 
not help but have a beneficial effect in 
the education of the public along aero- 


nautical lines and in the development of ; 


the industry. . 


Improved Beacons 
Devised for Airways 


Combination of Revolving and 
Flood Lights Said to Have 
Advantages. 





The Sperry Gyroscope Company re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce 
that it has manufactured an improved 
airway beacon which is directional in 
and was made to meet the 
suggestions of the department, says an 


| announcement just issued by the depart- 


| ment. 








with models of various dirigibles, bal- | 


loons, balloon baskets, etc. 


| The Navy exhibited a Schreck 
| phibian”, a Farman-Goliath seaplane 


and a small “Besson” seaplane designed 
| to be carried on a submarine. The lat- 

ter was particularly interesting. 
| dition, a small working niodel of a “cata- 
pult” was shown together with a model 
of the “Bearn,” the airplane carrier now 
under construction. 

One of the most interesting exhibits 
was that of Czechoslovakia. While they 
| showed nothing especially new, still their 
| exhibition demonstrated the remarkable 

progress and possibilities of the aero- 

| nautical industry of this new nation. 
| They showed one each of the following 
| types: pursuit, day-bombardment and 
long distance reconnaissance; observa- 
tion; transprot. In addition, Walter & 
Co. exhibited a full series of both water 
and air-cooled motors. ‘ 

The transport type was well repre- 
sented by planes constructed by the Bre- 
guet, Bleriot, Fokker, Liore & Olivier, 
‘ Levasseur and Schreck Companies. There 
was nothing especially new in any of the 
“transports” except in the limousine 
coach work and accessories for the com- 
fort of the passengers. 

Foreign Makes Exhibited. 

Besides CzechoSlovakia, there were 
the following foreign exhibitions: 

England—Armstrong Whitworth Air- 
craft Ltd. showed the “Adjax” bi-plane 
combat or reconnaissance plane. Arm- 
strong Siddeley exhibited a splendid 
| series of radial motors including the 
“Lynx,”. “Jaguar,” “Mongoose” and 
“Genet.” The Bristol Airplane Co. 
showed the “Lucifer,” “Jupiter” and 
“Cherub” series. 


Itajy—The latest types of Fiat motors | 3 t 
r a ” | Hos al, Sz fra seo, C a ‘ort S 
{ were shown, including the type used in |. Jospital, San Francisco, Calif., to Fort Sam 


“Am- | 


In ad- | 


| 


| proposed 


The full text follows: 

The beacon consists of a combination 
of three lights, one’ being the 24-inch 
standard revolving beacon, the other two 
being flood lights mounted on the plat- 
form of the tower and pointed in both 
directions along the course. The revolv- 


| ing beacon has been modified by the ad- 


dition of a commutator, section and 
brushes, through which a pilot current 
controls the flashing mechanism actu- 
ating the course lights. 

It is proposed that eagh airway use 
dots and dashes of the Morse code as 
its assigned distinctive characteristics. 
The lights are synchronized so that 
when the revolving beacon sweeps the 
course the course lights burn at that 
time, giving the combined effect of the 
two lights. 

The addition of the course lights is 
considered a marked step in the im- 
provement of airway lighting. The bea- 
con will be placed on trial at Newark, 
N. J., on Route No. 1. Expressions of 
its effectiveness will be welcomed with 


| interest. 


Bill Proposes Record 
Of Women’s Part in War 


Creation of the American Women in 
War Commission, to collect and publish 
the records of American women in wars 
participated in by the United States, is 
in a bill (House Bill No. 
16846) introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The bill would authorize an appro- 
priation of $350,000 for expenses in 
carrying out the provisions of the bill. 





Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 25 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Harry Allardt Klugel (Reserve), San 
Francisco, Calif., to Fort Mason, Calif. 

Each of the following officers from place 
indicated after his name to Fort Mason, 
Calif.; Lt. Col. Charles Henry Alden, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Lt. Col. William Hickman 
Radcliffe, Palo Alto, Calif.; Maj. Edward 
William Moore, Cajon, Calif.; Capt. Louis 
Anderson, Phillippi, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Infantry. 

First Lieut. Edwin C. Maling, from duty 
in Porto Rico to San Francisco, Calif. 
Capt. Guy C. McKinley, jr., Ohio 
tional Guard, Columbus, Ohio, to 

ian Dept., via New York City. 

,Paragraph 6, Special Orders 18, as re- 
lates to First Lieut. Oscar R. Rand, is re- 
voked. Lieut. Rand, on completion of for- 
eign tour, is assigned to Judge Advocate 
General’s Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Air Corps. 

Paragraph 5, Special Orders 261, as di- 
rects Scond Lieut. Rewland Kieburtz to 
Brooks Flying Field, Tex., not later than 
Mar. 13, is amended to read, not later 
than March 1. 

Other Branches. 

Capt. George L. Caldwell, Veterinary 
Corps, from present assignment to com- 
mandant Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kan., 
to pursue course of instruction (troop of- 


Na- 
Hawai- 


ticers’ course). 
Lieut. Col. Peter C. Field, Med. Corps, 
Fort Bank, Mass., is detailed medical in- 


structor, Michigan National Guard, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Paragraph 34, Special Orders 11, relating 
to First Lieut. Harold A. Willis, Ordnance 
Dept., is amended to read “First Lieut. 
Willis is detailed in Air Corps effective 
March 1, 1927.” 

Staff Sergt. Ray P. Mulvey, Finance Dept., 
Camp Meade, Md., to Finance School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as student. 

Warrant Officer Edward M. Johnson, Fort 
Omaha, Nebr., to Philippine Islands. 

Warrant Officer Walter J. Bayless, Fort 
Omaha, Nebr., to Letterman General Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, Calif, 

Capt..Richard k. Dupy, Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vt. to Governors Island, N. Y., for duty 
in connection with recruiting publicity. 

Paragraph 20, Special Orders No. 13, is 
amended to read: Capt. Raymond Rabdall, 
Veterinary Corps, from Letterman General 


Houston, Tex. 


representatives | 
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Combined Maneuvers 
At Narragansett May 
Be Greatly Reduced 


Department of War Plans for 


Conducting Events, Using 
Funds Now Avail- 
able. 


The Department of War is considering 
not only the joint maneuvers previously 


| planned with the navy near Narragansett, 


| 


| February 1. 


The birth of the Divine | 


simple, with an introduction for the | 


wise. 52 p. N. Y., Longmans, 1926. 
27-1377 

McDougall, Arthur Thomas. The 
marvels of chemistry. (Science in 
everyday life.) 208 p., illus. London, 
Pitman, 1926. 27-1332 


Middlebrook, Louis Frank. Seals of mari- 
time New England. 45 p., illus. Sa- 
lem, Mass., Essex institute, 1926. 

27-1366 

Meyer, Harold Diedrich. . . . The new 

parent-teacher handbook for North 

Carolina, edited by ... with the co- 

operation of officials of the 

parent-teacher association. 

Carolina. University. University ex- 

tension division. University of North 

Carolina extension bulletin, vol. VI, no. 

7.) 141 p. Chapel Hill, N. C., Uni- 

versity of North Carolina press, 1926. 

26-27294 

Hero and Leander. 23 p. 

1926. 

27-1304. 

Darlington. The 

with pen 

289 


More, Brookes. 
Boston, Cornhill publishing co., 


Morley, Christopher 
Romany stain; illustrated 
drawings by Walter Jack Duncan. 
p., illus. N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 

27-1306 

New York. Metropolitan museum of art. 
... Catalogue of paintings, by Bryson 
Burroughs. ... 8th ed. 424 p., illus. 
N. Y., Metropolitan museum of art, 
1926. 27-1370 


State | 
(North | 


Paine, Nathaniel Baker. Pioneer poems; | 
coilected and arranged by Mrs. Ray- | 


mond Paine, drawing by John Howard 
Paine. 174 p., illus. 
Eagle Grove times press, 1926. 27-1391 
Senour, Mrs. Caro Smith. Troubles and 
his friends; a real dog story; an auto- 
biography by Caro Senour ... my 
memory book. 464 p., illus. Los An- 
geles, Calif., 1926. 27-1392 
Simon, Charles Edmund. The School of 
hygiene and public health of the Johns 
Hopkins university. 


nal of hygiene} monographic series, 
no. 6.) 55 p., illus. Baltimore, Md., 
1926. 27-1294 


Simon, Paul W. Fundamental principles 
of a systematic diagnosis of dental 
anomalies, with an explanation of a 
new classification based upon gnatho- 
static methods of investigation, 


Eagle Grove, Ia., | 


but also maneuvers in the neighborhood 


| of San Antonio, Texas, according to a 


statement issued by the department on 
The maneuvers at Nara- 
gansett Bay will necessarily be reduced 
due to the expense involved. 

The statement by the Department of 
War follows in full: 

Plans for Maneuvers. 

The status of plans for maneuvers 
has been the subject of many recent in- 
quiries. The following statement will in- 
dicate the situation at the present time 
with respect to such maneuvers: 

The War Department gave considera- 
tion last summer and fall to combined 
Army and Navy maneuvers off the New 
England Coast. Details of plans for 
these exercises were entrusted to the 
Commanding General, First Corps Area, 
at Bostea, Mass. Various estimates were 
submitted to the War Department as to 
the cost of the several plans, and it was 
found that to employ any considerable 
number of troops would make the cost 
prohibitive. The Commanding General, 
First Corps Area, finally informed the 
War Department that the minimum sum 
on which he could conduct maneuvers 
on a skeleton basis was $25,000. Even 
this amount was found by the War De- 
partment to be unavailable from cur- 
rent appropriations and therefore the 
Navy Department was informed that it 
would be impracticable to hold combined 
maneuvers. 

Since that time, the sum of $24,500 
under various items has been included 
in the appropriation bill for the next 
fiscal year by the House of Representa- 
tives. Therefore, the War Department 
will take up with the Navy Department 
the question of holding reduced ma- 
neuvers off Narragansett Bay. 

Combined Plan Abandoned. 

After the first announcement of the 
abandonment of the plans for combined 
maneuvers, the Chief of Air Corps took 
into consideration plans for maneuvers 
in the vicinity of San Antonio, Tex., 


| where a large portion of the Air Corps 


(American jour- | 


al 


handbook for research and practice, | 


with an appendix: On the norm-con- 
cept in orthodontics; 189 illustrations; 
translated by B. E. Lischer. 378 p., 


illus. Boston, Mass., Stratford co., 
1926. 27-1296 
Sloman, Mrs. Laura (Gillmore). Some 
primary methods. 293 p., ilkus. N. Y., 
Maemillan, 1927. 27-1358 
Starks, Edwin Chapin. .. . The dissection 
of the dogfish, by and Lot D. 


Howard. (Leland Stanford junior uni- 
versity. Stanford laboratory guides. 
Biological series.) 386 p. Stanford 


University, Calif., Stanford university | 


press, 1926. 27-1329 
Stickney, Edith Pierpont. Southern Al- 
bania or northern Epirus in European 
international affairs, 1912-1923. 195 p., 
illus. Stanford University, 
Stanford university press, 1926. 
27-1362 
James Hammond. 


Sumner, Percy 


Calif., | 


The | 


science of flight and its practical ap- | 


plication. Vol. I, illus. 
wood, 1926. 27-1341 
Wayne, Neb. Methodist Episcopal 
church. Tried and tested recipes, con- 


tributed by members and friends of the | 


Methodist Episcopal church, Wayne, 
Neb. 228 p., illus. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Laurance press co., 1926. 


Wertheimer, Frederick Ignace. . . . The 


significance of the physical constitu- | 


tion in mental disease, by and 
Florence E. Hesketh. (Medicine mono- 
graphs, vol. X.) 76 p., illus. Balti- 
more, Williams & Wilkin,s 1926. 
‘ 27-1297 
Whitney, Frederick Lamson. The growth 
of teachers in service; a manual for 
the inexperienced superintendent 
schools. (Century education § series.) 
308 p. N. Y., Century, 1927. 27-1360 
Wolf, Simon. Selected addresses and pa- 
pers of Simon Wolf. A memorial vol- 
ume, together with a_ biographical 
sketch. 355 p. Cincinnati, Union of 
American Hebrew congregations, 1926. 
27-1363 


Wyatt, John H. Motor cycling . .. with 
appendix containing motor cycle 
records. (Masters of spotts series.) 


126 p., illus. London, Harrap, 1925. 


27-1342 


Latest Government Publications 


Feeble-Minded and Epileptics in Insti- 
tutions, 1923. Published by the Bureau 
of the Census as one of a series of re- 
ports relating to the institutional popu- 
lation of the United States, based upon 
a census taken in 1923. It covers both 
the feeble-minded and epileptic in 
institutions and includes resident pa- 
tients on January 1, 1923, and admis- 
sions, discharges and deaths during 
1922. It is the first Federal census 
report of institutions for epilepties. 
Price, 25 cents per copy. 27-26082 

The Hospital Quarterly. No. 1, Vol. XJ. 
Published for the information of the 


Hospital Corps of the Navy by the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, U. 
Navy, as a supplement to the U. 
Naval Medical Bulletin. Price, 
cents per copy. 


Ss. 
Sg 


25 





Authority Sought to Sell 
Tract of Military Land 
3711 


Authority for the Secretary of War 
to sell 5,157 square feet of the Fort 
Brown Military Reservation located at 
Brownsville, Tex., would be given in a 
bill (House Bill No. 16869) just  in- 
troduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Wurzbach (Rep.), of Texas. 


27-1301 | 


of | 


London, Lock- | 





might be assembled and operate in con- 
junction with the Second Division with- 
out additional expense. The details of 
these Texas maneuvers had not been 
determined fully when the action of Con- 
gress indicated that it still might be 
possible to hold the combined maneuvers 
off Narragansett Bay. ( 

The question of these two maneuvers 
now stands as follows: The War De- 
partment is giving consideration both te 
the combined maneuvers off Narragan- 
sett Bay, and the maneuvers in the 
vicinity of San Antonio, Tex. The two 
are interdependent to the extent of a 
decision as to the portion of the Air 
Corps which might be used in the com- 
bined maneuvers off the New England 
Coast. That question is now receiving 
consideration. The extent to which the 
Air Corps might be used in the com- 
bined maneuvers off the New England 
Coast is being made the subject of 
recommendation by the Chief of Air 
Corps. If it is found practicable and 
desirable to utilize a large portion of 
the Air Corps in the New England ma- 
neuvers, then necessarily the maneuvers 
around San Antonio would not involve 
as many Air Corps units as otherwise 
would be the case. 

Since it is known that Congress will 
authorize the money, it is now a ques- 
tion of the extent to which the Navy 
can adapt its plans and the extent, if 
any, in which the Air Corps can par- 
ticipate. 


Navy Orders 


The following Marine Gunners were ap- 
pointed Chief Marine Gunners on January 
13, 1927, to rank from June 10, 1926: Robert 
F. Slingluff, Thomas Quigley, John J. Ma- 
hney, William O. Corbin, Jesse E. Stamper, 
James Y. Astin, John S. McNulty, Martin 
Micken, Henry Baptist, Silas M. Bankert, 
Fred Lueders, William R. Perry, John: E. 
Evans, William S. Robinson, William L. 
Erdman, James Diskin, William T. Craw- 
ford, Elmo Reagan, Alvin Anderson, Otho 
Wiggs, Calvin A. Lloyd, Eli J. Lloyd, Regi- 
nald C. Vardy, John J. Andrews, Frank F. 
Puttcammer, Arthur D. Ryan, Emory T. 
Ozabal, Jacob Roeller, Frank F. Wallace, 
Harold Ogden, Daniel Loomis, John J. 
Faragher, Augustus ©. Halter, William 
Liske, Ludolph F. Jensen, William J. Hollo- 
way, William A. Buckley, Charles B. Loring. 

James J. Harrington, to rank from Au- 
gust 8, 1926. 

Charles A. Johnson, to rank from No- 
vember 12, 1926. 

Edward Kellison, to rank from November 
13, 1926. . * 

The following Quartermaster Clerks were 
appointed Chief Quartermaster Clerks on 
January 13, 1927, to rank from June 10, 
1926: John W. Mueller, Harold H. Rethman, 
David L. Forde, Alton P. Hastings, Eugene 
Bb. Mimms, Edward C, Smith, John D. Brady, 
Wiliam W. Fentress, Harry HM. Couvrette, 
Ray W. Jeter, Charles C. Carroll, Norman 
Johnston, Charles Wald, William R, 
Affleck, Patrick Il. Kelly, Warren C, Walker, 
Beane Eagan, Charles Sefick, Joseph H. 
Swan, James E. Reamy, Charles C. Hall, 
James Lippert, Norman Rainier, Charles F. 
Burrall, William J. Gay, August F. Schone- 
feld, Rufus L. Willis, Samuel E. Conley, 





— 


- | David C. Buscall, Charles A. Burton, Frank 


FE. Davis, F, 
Dickey. 

The following Pay Clerks were appointed 
Chief Pay Clerks on January 13, 1927, te 
rank from June 10, 1926: Frank J. Maloney, 
Fred S. Parsons, Lawrence A. Frankland, 
Walter J. Sherry, Alfred S. Robinson, Wil- 
liam D. Huston, Denis Keating, Oscar E, 
Gutmann, James W. Norris, William H. 
May, George H. Mulligan, Cleevland A. Voss, 
Maleolm E. Richardson, Wilbur W. Raybolt, 
Kdward L. Claire, William J. Miller, Delmar 
J. Dee, John S. MeGuigan, Charles W, 
Eaton, David H. Mckee, Clarence J.> Con- 
roy, George W. Stahl, Guy B. Smith, ing 
Leonard J. Straight, Harry H. Thompson, 
Benjamin H. Wolever, Fred J. Klingeme 
hagen. Bernard E. Neel 4 


Patrick J. Crealy, James 
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The following table presents the posi- 
tion of the four classes of rubber goods 


1924 
Value 
$20,822,186 
6,752,211 
4,656,221 


8,390,977 


Automotive rubber 
Footwear . 
Mechanicals ........... 
Other rubber mfgrs. 2 

ME fee. 64-9.0.0.0.05 $40,621,595 

‘From this table the preponderant im- 
portance of the tire class is evident— 
more than half of the total value of 
rubber exports during each of the past 
three years being made up by exports 
of this class. 

The increase registered in the tire 
class in 1925 was a volume gain as well 
as a value gain, and the change in the 
unit values for 1924 and 1925 was of 
little importance. In 1926 the same con- 
dition was not true. The increase in 
the unit values of the tire class was 
large. Consequently, although all the 
important items increased in value in 
1926, there was when reported a general 
decline in volume. 

Fluctuations in Unit Value. 

The unit value trend in 1925 and 1926 

interesting. During the first six 
months of 1925 the unit value for auto- 
mobile casing exports of less than $12 
was low. However, from July on there 
Was a rising tendency in unit values 
which continued until May of 1926 when 
the $20.14 peak was reached. Since that 
time the general trend has been down- 
ward with the low unit value of $13.24 
being reached in November. The Decem- 
ber unit value was $13.40 per casing. 
However, it is doubtful that this 16 cents 
change marks a new upward trend. 

During the first six months of 1926 the 
heaviest shipments of automobile casings 
were in April, February, and March; in 
each month more than 129,000 were ex- 
ported. The volume peak of the year 
was in November when 152,983 casings 
were exported with December shipments 
enly slightly below this figure, 152,709 
casings. 

In 1925 the principal markets for auto- 
mobile casings were the United King- 
dom, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, 
Denmark, Japan, and Australia. These 
eight markets accounted for 53.7 per 
cent of the total number of casings ex- 
ported and for 47.9 per cent of the total 
value. 

During the first six months period of 
1926 the countries, except for the loss 
of Denmark, remained the same. Argen- 
tina and the United Kingdom exchanged 
places, with Cuba, third, and then Japan, 
Mexico, Australia, and Brazil in order. 
This group took over 50 per cent of the 
casing exports and only 44.6 per cent by 
value. 


is 


Argentina Biggest Market. 

For the whole of 1926, Argentina, 
United Kingdom and Cuba ranked in 
the order given. Germany, a newcomer 
in the ranks of important markets, was 
fourth, with Mexico, Japan, and Brazil 
following. Australia has fallen from 
the ranks of important customers for ex- 
ports from the United States. Again 
these markets took over 50 per cent by 
volume but only 46 per cent by value. 

The exports of automobile inner tubes 
in 1926 totaled 1,127,175 valued at $3,- 
024,177, a unit value 
pared to a unit value 
exports which totaled 1,- 
$2,974,853. The same_ general value 
trend as was discussed at length in the 
case of casings is also true for automo- 
bile inner tubes. The 
are practically the 
exports. 

Solid tire exports followed the sa 
general unit value trend as cas 
1926, the average being $35.24, while 
the average was $28.24 in 1925. Record 
volume exports of 14,044 were made in 
March and the general 
during the first six months was better 
than during the last six months, when 
the low volume shipment of less than 
5,000 tires was made in August. How- 
ever, since August there has been a 
staggered recovering trend. The prin- 
cipal markets for solid tires in 1926 were 
the United Kingdom, Argentina, Japan, 
Australia and Cuba. 

Principal markets for tire repair ma- 
terials were Australia, Argentina, Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom, each of 
these markets taking over $100,000 
worth of this item with Australia’s pur- 
chases totaling over $200,000. 

Exports of Footwear Increase. 
The rubber footwear class showed an 
jincrease both in volume and value of 
“exporis. Total shipments in 1926 were 
valued at $9,155,606, im 1925 at $7,426,- 
403, and in 1924 at $6,752,211. Unit val- 
ues were higher, in practically all cases, 
in 1926 and 1924 than in 1925. Rubber 
boot shipments totaled 1,013,112 pairs 
at $2,371,753, decidedly more than half 
of this total going to markets of the 
United Kingdom and Denmark. Boot 
shipments had the customary sag trend 
in the late spring and early summer. 
Rubber shoe exports totaled 1,485.751 
pairs, valued at $1,451,798. Canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoe exports were 5,469,004 
pairs, valued at $3.968,566. The slack 
season was the early and late months 
of the year; however, business in the 
seuthern hemisphere and in the promi- 
nent year-round markets, such as Cuba, 
Mexico, and the Philippines, tend to 
stabilize United States exports. Rubber 
sole and heel shipments for 1926 were 
4,277,301 pounds, valued at $1,363,489, 
and showed an even greater gain over 
1925 shipments than 1925 had over 1924. 
Im general, the and heel exports 
have been strong during the entire year; 
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of 


of 


$2.68 as com- 
$2.02 for 1925 
475,459 valued at 


principal markets 


same as for casing 


trend of exports 


sole 


20.7 


100.0 $52,629,922 
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during the past three years in percentage 
of total rubber goods exports: 


1925 
Value 
$29,002,167 
7,426,403 
5,408,318 
10,798,034 


1926 
Value 
$38,173,896 
9,155,606 
6,629,283 
11,092,547 


a 


to 


55.1 
14.1 
10.5 


20.5 


gu 


tt et OT 
Oe ol 
=> & 
© us 


ut 


100.0 $60,051,332 


100.0 
pase i 
three high estab- 
lished, in April, September, and Decem- 
ber. The general trend during the last.| 
six months has been toward larger ship- | 


new records were 


| 

ments with peaks in September and De- 

cember. 
Exports of mechanical rubber goods 


gained but slightly in 1926 volume as | 





compared with 1925 although 
slightly higher 


due to 

the value | 

marked. The value | 
of the total shipments of 1926 of $6,629,- 
283 compared with $5,403,318 in 1925 | 
and $4,656,221 in 1924. Exports of rub- 
ber hose totaling 6,124,960 pounds 
valued at $2,523,402 showed the greatest 
increase. The trend of shipments was 
heavy in the first half of the year, peak 
shipments of 674,344 coming in April 
with a downward trend noticeable in the | 
last half of the year, the low month being | 
October, with the last two months show- 
ing an upward trend. Rubber belting 
exports of 4,175,810 pounds at $2,657,- 
036, increased but slightly over 1925 ex- | 
ports of this item. The influence of ex- 
ports of rubber belting from Canadian 

factories is evidently being felt. The 
largest shipments of rubber belting were | 
made in December when 515,167 pounds | 
were exported and this month’#shipment 
was the only one to surpass the 500.,- | 
000 pound mark. December shipments of | 
rubber packing, 261,078 pounds also es- 
tablished a new record month and the 
general tone of shipments has been satis- 
factory. The year’s exports totaled 2.- | 
149,337 pounds at $1,096,985. Rubber 
and friction tape. a new item in the | 
rubber classification, showed total ex- | 
ports of 1,087,447 pounds worth $351,- 
360. Shipments of this item showed a 
general upward trend to its peak in July 
and since that time have been fairly well 
maintained. 


unit values 


increase Was more 





Decline in Druggists’ Sundries. 





Exports of druggists’ rubber sundries 
and specialties were valued at $5,080,- 
072 and declined slightly from the 1925 
value. There was an even more notice- 
able declining tendency in volume and 
no single item, where volume was re- 
ported in both 1925 and 1926, showed 
an increase. The increase in total value 
for bathing caps and other rubber manu- 
factures exported was too slight to offset 
the declining values of other items of 
the class. Especially noticeable was the 
decline if value of the rubber toy, ball, 
and balloon exports to $846,072 from | 
the $1,289,229 figure of 1925. Two 
new items were brought out separately 
in 1926; rubber gloves with exports of 
69,588 dozen pairs valued at $243,543, 
and rubber bands and erasers, exports 
totaling 685,493 pounds at $550,383. 
Exports of these two items were heavier 
during the last six months of the vear, 
although heavy shipments of rubber 
gloves in April placed the first six 
months almost on a parity with the last 
six months, 

Shipments of Scrap Decrease. 

Exports of scrap rubber in 1926 were 
29,842,702 pounds, valued at $1,946,894, 
as compared with 1925 exports of 30,951,- 
479 pounds at $1,615,863. Shipments for | 
the year have fluctuated continually, with | 
November shipments of 3,495,719 pounds 
being the peak. The unit value ranged | 
from $0.08 per pound in January to 
$0.05 in June and July, with $0.07 being 
the average. Reclaimed rubber exports 
showed the same fluctuating trend with 
exports of December, June, September, 
November, and April, each exceeding 
1,000,000 pounds. Total shipments were 
12,075,640 pounds valued at $1,425,460, 
an average unit value of $0.12 a pound, 
with the high of $0.17 in February and 
low of $0.10 in June. Rubber thread ex- 
ports totaled 1,459,929 pounds valued at 
$1,958,246, unit of value of $1.34 a 
pound. This item increased in value and | 
decreased in volume when compared with 
exports of 1925. 

Hard rubber goods exports in 1926 de- 
clined to a value of $681,875 as compared | 
with exports valued at $953,348 in 1925. 
Shipments of both items of this class, | 
electrical hard rubber goods, and other | 
hard rubber goods, declined in value and 
electrical hard rubber goods, the only one | 
reported volume in both 
1926, also declined in volume. 
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by 1925 and | 


December 

1926 1925 
Freight revenue...... 1,629,980 
Passenger revenue.... 359,359 
Total incl. other revenue 2,213,904 
Maintenance of way.. 263,575 
Maintenance of equip’t. 320,204 
Transportation expen’s. 833,240 
Total exp. incl. other... 1,635,882 
} Net from railroad..... 578,022 
DONOR cada ae ah aacs e a48 216,853 
Net after taxes, etc... 361,444 
Net after rents. . $26,395 
Aver. miles operated... 2,221.65 

Operating ratio 73.8 


| 
| 


| ceeding. 


| broadly, 


| to 


reasonable, 
| former findings 


} is said in this 


1,710,587 28,917,317 
381,456 
2,291,716 
285,902 
362,700 
888,615 
1,755,764 
555,932 


170,946 
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Loans, Investments and Deposits Reported to Federal Reserve 


Board 


Chart Based on Statistics Gathered by the Federal Reserve Board From Reporting Member 
Banks im Leading Cities as of the Close of Business Jan. 26 and Made Public on Jan, 31. 
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Joint Rail-and-Water Rates Held Unnecessary 


INVESTMENTS 


i 
. July [Aug 


TIME DEPOSITS 


Jan |Feb | Mar/Apr [May |Jurzel July [Aug Sept Oct | Nov [Dec| 
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Se cape 


Jan 














On Wool From Paeit 


Growers’ Contentions 


Overruled by I. C. C. 


Application of Through Tariffs 
Found Not Required by 
Public Interest. 


from a decision 
Commerce Commission, 
has the power to pre- 
rail-and-water rates 


Exce pts 
Interstate 
holding it 


scribe joint 


by the 


on 
wooland mohair, are continued below. 

Publication of the excerpts was be- 

gun in the issue of January 31. The 

text continues in part: 

“Moreover in the case of through rail- 
and water movements the expense of 
transfer between the rail carrier and the 
water carrier 
taken into consideration. 

“The request for through bills of lad- 
ing and for the establishment of joint 
rates was discussed at some length in 
the 1923 Wool Cases, 911. C. C. at pp. 
273-217. The request, in addition to the 
desire for lower through rates, is predi- 
cated largely on the ground of public in- 
terest. But the public interest must be 
considered broadly. The interests of the 
producers, the consumers and the car- 
riers must all be taken into considera- 
tion. There ave no joint rail-and-water 
rates in effect on any commodity when 
shipped via the Pacific ports amd the 
Panama Canal.- Not all of the  inter- 


i coastal lines which are actually handling 


wool shipments and which sail on regu- 
lar schedules, as well as none of the 
tramp steamers, are parties to this pro- 
The time may not be far dis- 
tant when joint rail-and-water rates via 
the Pacific ports and the Panama Canal 
to Atlantic seaboard destinations 


but this record is not convincing 
as yet the public interest, considered 
requires that such joint rates 
should be prescribed on wool. 

“We find upon this record that the es- 
tablishment of the through routes and 
joint rail-and-water rates sought is not 
necessary or desirable in the public in- 
trest, and that the failure of the carriers 
establish the same and to _ issue 
through bills of lading is not unjust, un- 
or otherwise unlawful. Our 
are affirmed.” 


Mr. Eastman Files 


' Dissenting Opinion 


Commissioner Hall, concurring in part: 
“Although not in accord with all that 
report I concur in the 
findings in so far as they relate to the 
establishment of through routes and 
joint rail-and-water rates, and the is- 
suance of through bills of lading.” 
Commissioner Eastman, dissenting: 
“In this case the majority, it seems 


Denver & 
12 months 
1925 
20,919,403 
4,505,892 
27,872,713 
5,077,642 
4,349,218 
10,539,321 
22,456,459 
5,416,254 
2,044,331 
3,371,355 7 
2,129,737 17.207 
2,237.27 954. 
7 


7 
80.6 | am 


1926 


1,001,455 
30,510,001 
1,917,192 
4,382,895 
10,455,223 
22,330,487 
79,514 


354,066 
684,533 
886.278 
2,104,193 
624,050 
250,000 
373.904 
4 


5 


> 


is a factor which must be | 


on | 
many commodities will become a reality, | 
that | 


December 
2,394,330 


2,920,658 


> ———E 


| to me, have without adequate reason 
neglected an opportunity to take an for- 
ward step of considerable importance 
tothe country. Sooner or later that step 


will be taken, but this decision will de- | 


| lay what should be encouraged. 

| “The consignees of the great bulk of 
| this western wool are a unit in seeking 
these joint rail-and-water rates, and they 
are supported by a majority of the con- 
signors. The joint rates are desired, 
stating the reasons briefly: 

“G) Fe 
expense incident to the making out of 
anew bill of lading at the port, and to 
obtain a through bill of lading which 
will be negotiable like the all-rail bills. 

“(2) To promote greater 
the rail-water rates. 

“(3) To obtain through wrates lower 
than the combinations of local rates to 
and from the ports. 

“The opposition, in the order of its 
zeal, is furnished by the Pacific Coast 
ports, the steamship lines, amd the rail 
lines. Let 
opposition. 

“The Pacific Coast ports, like all rate- 
breaking points, naturally desire to re- 
| tain this advantage. 
wish to retain the opportunity of en- 
sorting the wool. There 
why joint 
this opportunity. Intermediate cities, 
like Chicagro, obtain it under the all-rai] 
through rates by transit arrangements 
involving the payment of 3 cents per 100 
pounds. Similar transit arrangements 
could be granted at the ports, under rail- 
water through rates, and this is not op- 
posed by the Boston interests. 


Ship Lirzes’ Contentior: 
| Considered in Error 
“The 
must be 
tramp 





steamship lines say 
free to meet the competition of 
vessels. The evidence shows 
clearly that tramp vessels are not a 
factor in the wool traffic, amd it is not 
shown that the steamship lines now have 
to depart from their published port-to- 
port rates 
arguipg that joint through rates would 
tend that the steamship lines could de- 
feat such rates at any time by lowering 
their port -to-port rates. If so, this is 
a further answer to the 
argument. But as a matter of fact, 


tempts to defeat joint rates in this way, 
experience with other 
rates has shown clearly 
promote stability. No evidence to the 
contrary has been produced, although 
many such rates are in existence. 
“The steamship lines contend that they 
under the circumstances through bills of 


lading and _ joint rates would result in 
delay and congestion. There 





Rio Grande Western R. R. 
12 months 
1925 
26,062,655 
4,879,229 
33,629,464 | 
5,742,197 
5,948,303 
10,835,670 | 
' 
| 
} 


1925 1926 
3,209,477 
283,267 
3,828,541 
557,089 
681,246 
1,326,952 
2,576,118 
952,423 
130,636 
821,520 
605,782 
1,944.80 
73.8 


1926 
26,907,818 
4,494,547 
34,030,309 
5.899265 
6,242,158 
10,504,180 
24,614,314 
29 415,995 
2 £430,000 
6 981,823 
7 .609,802 
2,562.93 


313,075 


371,782 
509,081 
885,096 
1,947,003 
973,652 
234,534 
635,547 
7,487 
2,548.45 
66.7 


24,794,249 
8,835,215 
2,316,092 
6,511,738 
6,758,785 

2,570.59 


73.7 


avoid the inconvenience and | 


stability in | 


us consider the grounds of | 


Particularly they | 
gaging im the business of gerading and | 


is no reason | 
rates should deprive them of | 


that they | 
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| This 


to meet such competition, In | 


not produce stability, the rail lines con- | 


tramp-vessel | 
apart from the doubtful legality of at- | 
: Way, | expense, on the whole, 
rail-water joint | 
that they do |} 


| ular 


operate Om a space-celling basis; and that | 


is no evi- ! 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
December 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported. to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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to New England 


‘Mer. Eastman Gives 


Dissenting Opinion 


Finds Pacific Coast Ports Lead 
Opposition in Desire to Re- 
tain Charges. 


dence that this has been the result in the 
multitude of instances where such ar- 
range ments have been established. As 
a matter of fact through bills of lading 
are common even between rail lines in 
this country and ocean lines engaged in 
foreign commerce. It is of record here 
that wool is shipped in through bills of 
lading from Australia to Boston by 
water to San Francisco and rail beyond. 
traffic through the Panama Canal 
appears to be, in fact, the only important 
wool traffic which does not move on 
through bills of lading. 

“It is urged that if this precedent be 
set, it will be followed in the case of 
other Panama Canal traffic. Perhaps, so, 
but why not? 

“Tt is finally contended that joint rail- 
water rates ought not to be lower than 
the combinations of local rates to and 
from the ports. The same contention was 
made in the Southern Class Rate In- 


| vestigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, but that did 


not prevent us from there prescribing 
numerous rail-water and _ rail-water-rail 
rates which were lower than the port 
combinations. The issue was discussed 
at page 699. Other recent cases where 
we have prescribed similar rail-wate? 
rates are: Houston Cotton Exchange v. 
A. & A.R.R.Co., 87 I. C..C. 392; New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau v. A. & A. 
R. R. Co, 9 I. C. C. 177; Alexander 
Grocery Co.v. B.S. L. & W. Ry. Co., 104 
£2105. . 

“Tllustrative earlier cases of similar 
purport are: Augusta & Savannah Steam- 
boat Co. v. 0.8. S. Co., 261.C. C. 380; 
Bowling Green Protective Asso, v. E. 
& B. G. P. Co. 31 I. C. C. 301; Rates via 
Rail-and Lake Routes, 37 I. C. C. 302. 


Reasons Given 


For Lower Rates 

“It is just and reasonable that joint 
rail-water rates should be lower than the 
port combinations. Some of the reasons 
are these: 

*©(1) This joint traffic moves with less 
than the traffic 
subject to local rates. The former is 
concentrated, moving to or from partic- 
wharves at the port. The latter is 
in general much more diffused, moving 
to or from multitude of points in a 
large terminal district with expensive 
switching operations. Rates on Bunker 
Coal, 73 1.C.C. 62, 7&. 

**¢2) A second reason was thus ex- 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


Ry. 
12 months 
1925 | 
24,349,900 
3,377,559 
29,252,164 | 
5,518,730 | 
5,682,114 | 
8,956,098 | 
21,495,878 
7,756,286 | 
1,102,752 | 
6,642,755 | 
5,271,601 | 
1,908.84 


no | 
73.5 i 


1925 1926 
28,910,693 
3,009,684 
3,345,548 
5,598,892 
6,100,115 
10,706,617 
28,739,827 
9,727,721 
1,475,020 
8,244,686 
6,525,672 
1,917.83 

70.9 


1926 


9230,190 

$16,029 

1,908.84 
62.1 


December 


841,025 
1,945,766 
3,025,394 

401,686 

546,121 
1,404,281 
2,481,323 

544,071 

92,301 
449,682 
300,901 

401.45 

82.0 


Summary of I. C. C. 
Rate Decisions 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
February 2 are summarized as follows: 

No. 17646. M. J. Maloney v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company et al. 
Decided January 15, 1927. Rate charged 
on sawdust, in carloads, from Clarks- 


burg, W. Va., to Newark, N. J., found | 


unreasonable. 
No. 17812. 


Reparation awarded. 
S. K. Jones Construction 


Company v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- | 


road Company et al. 
18, 1927. 
outfits with livestack, in carloads, and 
excess livestock, less carloads, from 
Hazelehurst, Miss., to Hartselle, 
Ala, found unreasonable. 
awarded. 

No. 17663. Joseph Horel v. 
Northern Railway Company et al. De- 
cided January 20, 1927, Carload ship- 
ment of apples from Chelan, Wash., to 
Chicago, Ill., diverted to Newark, N. J., 
found to have been misrouted but com- 
plainant not found to have been dam- 
aged thereby. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17705. James Long, Inc. v. Atlan- 


Decided January 


Great 


tic Coast Line Railroad Company et al. | 


Decided December 
at Manhattan 


29, 1926. 
Produce Yards, 


Delivery 
N. J., of 


= carload of strawberries which origi- | ; 917 r 
nated at Plant City, Fla, and was con- | oc tae ag gat Mig linc Rese 


signed to Jersey City, N. J.. found not 


to constitute misrouting. Damages al- | 


leged to have been caused by such de- 


violation of any provision of the inter- 
state commerce act. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


No. 14711. M. A. Disbrow & Company 


v. Director General, As Agent. Decided | 
Rates charged on | 


January 17, 1927. 
campo-board, in carloads, from Minnea- 


unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 17900. Kentucky Lumber Company | 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- | 


pany et al. Decided January 21, 1927. 
Rates charged on lumber, carloads, from 


_Sulligent, Ala., to Wallins, Evarts, Bax- | 


ter, Harlan and Livingston, Ky., found 
applicable. Shipment to Poor Fork, 
Ky., found overcharged. Refund of 
overcharge directed. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 17394. Market 


Street Railway 


Company v. Southern Pacific Company | 


Decided January 15, 1927. Rate | the year amounted to $10,400,270 as com- 


| pared with the $11,488,800 in 1925. Knit- 


et al. 
charges on street railway car bodies and 
parts, in carloads, from Findlay, Ohio, 
to San Francisco, Calif, found inappli- 
cable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 17185. Clinchfield Coal Corpora- | 


tion v. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 
way et al. Decided January 17, 1927. 
Rate on coal, in carloads, from Dante 


and Clinchfield, Va., to Lambert Point, | 
Va., for transshipment, found unduly | 


prejudicial. Nonprejudicial rate relation- 
ship prescribed for the future. 


No. 17641. Beggs & Cobb, Inc., v. Bos- | 


ton & Maine Railroad et al. Decided 
January 15, 1927. Rates on liquid (que- 
bracho) extract from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Winchester and Peabody, Mass., not 
shown to be unreasonable. 
dismissed. 


No. 17540. Black Servant Coal Com- 


pany v. Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
Decided December 29, 1926. | 


pany et al. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from Elkville, Ill., to destinations in Mis- 


souri, lowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Colorado, | 
South | 


Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Dakota, and Wyoming found unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. Reasonable 
and nonprejudicial rates prescribed. 

No. 17512. Peninsular Telephone Com- 
pany v. Southern Railway Company et 
al. Decided January 15,1927. Rate on 
wooden insulator pins and brackets, in 
carloads, from Charlottesville, Va., to 
Tampa, Fla., found unreasonable. 


and reparation awarded. 

No. 17747. Fall River Chamber of 
Commerce v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. Decided January 20, 1927. 
First class any quantity rating applied 
urler official classification on ‘“‘flat cot- 
ton twine” and under official and western 
classification on ‘‘round braided twine” 
found to be applicable and not unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 17736. Sar-A-Lee Company v. Ak- 
ron, Canton & Youngstown 
Company et al. 
1926. Ratings in official, southern and 
western classifications, and rates ap- 


plicable thereunder, on sandwich spread | 


from Cleveland, Ohio, found unreason- 
able, reparation awarded and carriers 
authorized to waive collection of under- 
charges. 


No, 17661. 


Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 
cided December 29, 1926. Interstate 
rates on magnesite stucco, in carloads, 
from Chicago, Waukegan, and Ottawa, 
Ill, Cedar Rapids and Crandic, Iowa, 
and Kansas City, Mo., to destinations in 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Long Island Railroad. 
12 months 
1925 
10,603,283 
24,162,883 
36,869,292! 
5,446,210) 
6,166,480! 
14,099,458 
26,972,082 
9,897,260 
2,185,104 
7,686,930 
6,576,871 
397.10 


73.2 


1926 
11,661,080 
25,273,802 
39,648,538 
5,045,573 
6,360,022 
16,159,406 
29,007,593 
10,640,945 
2,151,527 
8,481,271 
5,832,220 
401.45 

73.2 


1925 
759,652 
1,770,590 
2,658,204 
590,242 
607,976 
1,066,317 
2,379,636 
278,568 
73,741 
184,304 
130,088 
397.10 

89.5 


Rates charged on graders’ | 


Reparation | 


| they totaled only $7,295,480. 
livery found not to have resulted from | tiie oe 


| 1925, 


; the 19265 total. 


Complaint | 


Rea- | 
sonable rate prescribed for the future, | 


| when an Allan liner called there, 
| order to take a cargo of emigrants to 


Railway | 
Decided December 29, | 


Badger Lumber and Coal | 
Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & | 


1926 
4,387,642 
1,809,931 
6,991,892 
857,606 
1,346,366 
2,415,442 
5,070,357 
1,921,635 
384,589 
1,586,083 
1,621,270 
1,855.98 


Shipping 
Freight Rates 


—- 


Machinery Exports 
Inerease in Year to 


$156,732.000 Value 


\ 
Gains Reported by Depart- 
ment of Gommerce for 
Devices Used in Mining 
and Oil Production. 


(Continued from Page One.) 
machinery exports totaled $1,163,960 or 
more than double those of 1925. 

“An even greater increase was made 
in Oil-well equipment exports, which 
totaled $15,303,060 in 1926. This repre- 
sented a gain of more than 50 per cent 
| over 1925. Shipments of power pumps, 
amounting to $5,271,261, made a gain of 
9 per cent over those of 1925, despite 
slight decreases in exports of both cen- 
trifugal and steam pumps. Exports of 
unclassified power pumps totaled $3,037,- 
000—a gain of 20 per cent over 1925. 
Shipments of other pumps were as fol- 





| lows: Steam pumps, $1,492,300; centrif- 


| ugal pumps, $742,050. 

“Out side of exports in the mining, oil- 
well and pumping machinery group, the 
greatest gains were those in construction 
and conveying equipment, shipments 


than in 1925. This machinery 

in fact, has shown a_ steady 
growth in exports ever since 1922, when 
Shipments 
of construction machinery in 1926 
amounted to $9,030,150, an increase of a 


| group, 


| ‘third over the exports of 1925 and ap- 


proximately treble the shipments of 1922. 

“Exports of cranes, hoists and other 
conveying equipment totaled $8,016,83 
in 1926, compared with $6,113,520 in 


npo-b | 1925. 
polis, Minn., to Omaha, Nebr., found not | 


“Exports of internal combustion en- 
gines totaled $5,594,340, a gain of 41 per 
cent over 1925. Shipments of steam en- 
| gines, while slightly less than those of 
represented an increase over the 

$9,155,405 total for 1924. 

“Exports of metal-working machinery 
| were valued at $18,968,140 and showed 
a loss of 14 per cent as compared with 
The value of the 1926 
trade represented double the average of 


| the five pre-war years 1909-1913, inclu- 


sive. 


“Shipments of textile machinery for 


ting machinery, the most important class 


| of textile machinery exported, accounted 


for an export value of $4,461,860 in 1926, 
as compared with $4,706,770 in 1925. 


| Cotton machinery exports totaled $2,077,- 


465, showing a decrease of approximately 
20 per cent from the shipments of 1925. 

“Exports of shoe machinery, except 
sewing, amounted to $1,353,210 and rep- 
resented only a slight decrease as com- 
pared with 1925.” 


Galway Port of Call 


For German Liners 


Trans-Atlantic Steamers Bound 
East to Stop for Freight 
and Passengers. 


It has been announced that The 
North-German Lloyd has decided to 
make Galway a port of call for some 
of its east bound trans-Atlantic liners, 
according to Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner, Harold A. Burch, London, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce, 
made public here on February 2. The 


| full text follows: 


An experimental trip will be made 
next May, when the tourist season opens, 
and if it proves to be a success a regular 
service may be inaugurated. 

No Atlantic liner has visited Galway 
since the early 80’s of the last century, 
in 


the United States. The new experi- 
ment has been suggested by the 
Limerick Steamship Company, which 
acts as the Irish agent of the German 
firm. 

In the past many attempts have been 
made to establish Galway as an Atlantic 
port of call but invariably they have 
come to grief. In 1860 the British 


| Parliament voted.a subsidy for a line 


of steamers from Galway to Boston, but 
the service soon came to an end. In 
1910 another effort was made to link 
Galway with the “All Red” route 
scheme, but this scheme fell through 
when the Great War began. 

When the German liner calls in Gal- 
way Bay the Limerick Steamship Com- 
pany will provide a tender which will 
take the ship to within a quarter of a 
mile of the docks. It is anticipated that 
the visit to Galway will shorten the 
ocean voyage by a day. At the begin- 
ning no west-bound liners will call at 
Galway as no facilities exist for the 
shipment of emigrants. 


Michigan Central R. R.—(Tentative). 


December 
1925 
4,990,983 
1,875,290 
7,749,384 
604,518 
1,671,308 
2,468,260 
5,284,317 
2,465,067 
535,965 
1,927,384 
1,811,216 
1,871.32 
68.2 


12 months 
1925 
61,859,111 
20,840,642 
91,864,377 
10,415,588 
17,618,141 
29,219,146 
61,893,039 
29,971,338 
5,864,590 
24,080,561 
23,763,981 
1,871.52 
67.4 


1926 
64,489,762 
21,537,939 
95,524,343 
11,528,183 
18,064,540 
29,900,805 
64,957,364 
30,566,979 

5,979,585 
24,562,647 
23,565,530 

1,855.98 
68.0 
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‘Fis ‘al 


Policies 


Early Action Asked 
On Legislation for 
Railway Unification 





Testimony Is Concluded Be- 
fore Committee on In- 
terstate Com- 
merce. 








An appeal for speedy action by Con- 
gress, on railway consolidation legisla- 
tion was made by Ben B. Cain, general 
counsel of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, at a hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on February 2. Although the 


hearings on the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, Senate Bill 
declared | 


closed, it was stated that no more wit- | 


No. 4895, were not officially 
nesses were expected and an adjourn- 
ment was taken subject to the call of 
the chairman. 

Mr. Cain said that legislation is needed 
to protect the interests of the short line 
railroads as well as the public interest, 
because the short lines are now in a 
“nebulous situation” and the big roads 


are allowed under the present law to | 
effect virtual consolidations by acquisi- 


tions’ of control without taking in the 
short lines in their territory, while the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not 
inclined to permit many extensions by 
short lines and it is difficult for them 
to get authority for abandonment when 
local communities are dependent 
them for railway service. 

To Push Consideration. 

While the Fess bill does not include 
everything that might be included, he 
said, it makes provision for a considera- 
tion of the interests of the short lines 
in that the commisson may require them 
to be included in a consolidation plan 
which the big roads want to carry out, 
and he urged the committee to report 
the bill so as to give a chance for its 
passage, saying he knew of no legisla- 
tion of greater importance now before 
Congress. 

Senator Fess also urged speedy action 
on the bill by the committee, saying 
that if it should be placed on the calen- 
dar he would make an effort to have it 


considered by the Senate, although, in | 


view of the crowded condition of the 

calendar, he said it would be “ambitious” 

to expect any action by the Senate. 
Illustration Cited. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Association of Railroad Executives, also 
told the committee that “undeveloped 
situations exist all through this country 
awaiting this legislation,” and he re- 
ferred to an illustration given by Mr. 
Cain of a short line that wanted to ex- 
pand but could not raise the money to 
do so beeause of the uncertainty of the 
consolidation situation. 


Mr. Cain pointed out that under the | 


present law several big systems are be- 


ing built up by stock control or lease | 
without complete consolidation and that | 


in most cases the short lines are not in- 


cluded and there seems no way to require | 


that they be included. Although the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
decision in the Nickel Plate case an- 


nounced as a policy that big roads pro- | 
posing consolidations should consider the | 


short lines in their territory and present 
affirmative evidence as to why they 
should or should not be included, Mr. 
Cain said that the proponents of the 
merger of the Kansas City Southern, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. Louis 
Southwestern have indicated their oppo- 
sition to the idea of including any of the 
fifty or more short lines in the terri- 
tory involved and have taken the posi- 
tion that a short line should not be in- 
cluded except on 
that it would be of benefit to the con- 
solidation in a business way or that it 
would be definitely injured by the con- 
solidation. 
Distribution of Revenues. 


“The public interest is so evident and | 


the short lineg will be so weakened by 


such a policy,” Mr. Cain contended, “that | 


provision should be made by which lines 
that are needed to serve their communi- 
ties may be included. I don’t think that 


compulsion is practicable but the com- } 


mission may impose conditions when the 


big’ roads want it to permit them to do 


something. And if the commission does 


its duty under the rate-making section | 
the law the inclusion of a short or | 


of 
weak line will not hurt the big system 
because the commission is supposed to 
base rates on the aggregate value of the 
roads and to allow revenues sufficient to 
allow a fair return on both properties. 


If the railroads are consolidated into a | 
limited number of systems it will be far | 


less difficult than it now is for the com- 
mission to so distribute the revenues 
that each will receive its fair share. That 
is a very difficult thing to do now. 

“If these unifications under the present 
law are to be permitted it will be years 
before some of them will have complete 
corporate consolidation and how are you 
going to have any inducement to the big 
roads to take in the short lines?” 


Canadian Records Broken 
In Writing Life Insurance 
Sales of ordinary life insurance in Can- 

ada in 1926 exceed all prevous records, 

with $471,649,000 paid over 
year, an increase of 11 per 


of Commerce from J. Bartlett Richards, 


assistant trade commissioner at Toronto, | 


9 
“= 


made public February 
follows: 


Sales during December, 1926, amounted | 
of 6 per cent | 


to $47,366,000, an increase 
over June, 1926, which had held the previ- 
ous high record, and an increase of 13 
per cent over December, 1925. All prov- 
inces shared in the 11 per cent increase, 
Saskatchewan leading with a 22 
gain over 1925, and Quebec coming sec- 
end with a 17 per cent gain. 








upon |} 


affirmative evidence ; 


during the | 
cent over | 
1925, states a report to the Department | 


The full text | 


per cent | 
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| Finance 





| Government Expenditures in January 
Leave $134,671 670, ),778 Deficit for Month 


| Receipts From All Sources Ss ililaiiaial as $169,583,178 
and Payments a: as $304, 253, 957. 


$304,253,957.05, compared with $252,- 
846,827.22 in January, 1926. 
An analysis of receipts and expendi- 


tures for the fiscal year to January 31 
| RECEIPTS 
| Ordinary 

RJORUOION 6.6.5 66 ccc ester sce sv eNO et CON 0p EEO 0S 


Internal revenue: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts: , 


Proceeds Government-owned securities— 
Foreign obligations.......ccccceccecsectes 


Principal 
Interest 


Trust 
ment) 
Proceeds sale of surplus property 
“anama Canal tolls, ete 


ee 


EXPENDITURES 
Ordinary 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refund of receipts: 
Customs. 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Operations in Special Accounts: 


War Finance Corporation 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds 
Adjusted service certificate fund 
| Civil Service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government Life Insurance 
D. of C. Teachers’ Retirement 
Foreign Service Retirement 
General Railroad Contingent 


Total ordinary 


nary: receipts: 





Railroad securities. .......cccccecssccscees 
PEAE GUNOTN 6 a0 6s ee Eibu wae see hEO 48 48S Swe 
fund receipts (reappropriated for invest- 


OGRE OLGNRE G66 6-6-0006 a0 6d 5S STR T OTE SC OS 


MMI 5. 08 CESS Be Ceo 6, oie WEN alae RRS Sree Rie 


(Continued from Page One.) 


will be printed in the issue of February 
4. A summary of receipts and expendi- 
tures for January, 1927, and 1926 fol- 


lows: 
January January 
1927 1926 
$44,695,231.89 $46,398,539.77 


40,355,850.83 


33,510,824.55 | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Public 


Accounting 








U. S. Treasury Statement 








Jan. 31. Made Public Feb. 2 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts ........ $2,394,441 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ....+%.... 1,348,325.80 
Miscellaneous internal 
TOVENUG sevecess.... 


Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day.... 


188,397 ,858.28 


195,670,873.29 


TOCA) 00 vcecsne eee 

Expenditures. 
| General expenditures ....  $5,286,334.72 
| Interest on public debt. . 1,882,892.55 
Refunds of receipts. . 275,708.12 
Panama Canal ...... oe 11,550.62 

| Operations in special ac- 
COUNEE 6 6b. cs deetiieves 211,107.55 

Adjusted service certifi- 
CACO TUNG 60 be keeccse 36,173.55 

Civil service retirement 
BURL | 96:65 Vs OV ESES G8 ss 72,072.78 


52,247,286.83 65,824,080.91 

se ee 1,000.00 | 
tee 19,359.57 19,500.07 
3,405,917.3: 4,693,466.54 


477,300.16 


5,743,754.43 
2,078,697.63 
1,988,154.51 


5,046,419.92 
1,178,314.56 
2,041,301.98 


Receipts from miscellaneous sources credited 
direct tO APPrOpriatioNns. 12... sccccecsccces 
OtheP MISCENANCOUS. 226s ciseveeessvescewes 


2,816,976.82 
15, 774, 648.40 


$169, 583,178. 20 


2,164,892.48 


Excess of ordinary receipts over total expendi- 
tures chargeable against ordinary receipts... 
Excess of total expenditures chargeable against 
ordinary receipts over ordinary receipts ..... $134,670,778.85 


$46,563,411.48 


$157,640,202.51 
'25,602,072.02 


$151,959,799.58 
vave~en 22,098,039.23 
1,514,463.45 
1,558,851.29 


1,705,952.73 
2,902,490. 47 
907,883.42 
554,546.66 


69,800.32 
9,083,689.14 
3,209,199.57 


140,105.19 
2,140,316.41 
285,642.42 


301,380.92 21,528.96 
115,975,578.31 50,013,314.39 
39,855.86 587,034.81 


4,600,952.92 
49,946.97 
6,812.52 
1,092,854.45 


4,959,831.25 





3,022,122.27 


$232,056,876.53 


| Public debt retirements chargeable against ordi- 











RN PLIG AO. KCK Osea EAS as oa.e eiwam eee $214,000.00 
Purchases and retirements from foreign repay- 
Pe SAS SAGs Rett ME eA eEee  Avkisterekes” Acai gihetan 
Received from foreign governments under debt 
WEUMAUIMOMOR. raa:e niente 6s GGE UA BE SER ENS. -o.06WieCONw ibe KUEHL EA te 
Purchases and retirements from franchise tax 
receipts (Féderal reserve and Federal inter- 
|. TROGIRGG GROWL DABES) oc ices cd iescesewices 1,231,834.78 567,900.69 
] DnnCMUNEe, BOG, Obs. tsasctiesieussdeenc  Lecceseenek: 8,050.00 
| i 
| PROM 4) Pai cnk a bps a Soaks ewee ee amie $1,231,834.78 $789,950.69 
| ; mecha 
| Total expenditures chargeable against 
| UOINOLS WOCOROUG S's oie 4.55 5:55-5:5105:0nl uns een :957.05 $232,846,827.22 
i" Through Rates Denied - ‘This is a ; getnaliobs which, like other 
| 


For Rail-and-Water 


C. C. Finds Public Necessity 
Does Not Require Order for 
Wool Shipments. 


(Continued from Page Six.) 


| pressed in U. S. War Department v. A. 


& S. Ry. Co., 77 I. C. C. 317, at page 356, 


| 
| 
where, after stating the general principle 
that “through rates should be lower than 
the sum of the intermediate rates,” we 
| said: 


| Foreign Exchange | 


| 
! 
{By Telegraph.] 
| New York, February 2.—The Federal 
| Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the ftol- 
lowing: 
| February 2, 1927. 
In pursualice of the provisions of Section 
| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
| purpose of the assessment and collection of 
| duties upon merchandise imported into the 
| United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
| Respectfully, 





Manager, Foreign Department, 
Country 
Europe: 
| Austria (schilling) .14079 
| Belgium (belga)... .1391 
Bulgaria (lev). 007235 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) 029615 


Denmark (krone). . 2665 











England (pound sterling) 1.8501 
Finland (markka) -025209 
France (franc)......... 0393 
Germany (reichsmark).. 22369 
Greece (drachma). .013209 
| Holland eer) eS ee eee 3995 
| Hungary (peng). eee -1754 
DM Gare 04k 4 av en nse .0427 
| Berwaw (hrame)..............0 .2588 
| Poland ERS ca oan 9400 1139 
| Portugal (escudo) .0512 
Roumania (lem).............. .005400 
BPMN (PSSOTA)S «065. 0s0ccrcen .1680 
| Sweden (krona). ea een be .2668 
| Switzerland (franc}. Brett ip Norge 1924 
|! Yugoslavia (dinar)............ .017610 
| Asia: 
| China (Chefoo tael)....... -6800 
| China (Hankow tael) ... 
China (Shanghai tael).. 
China (Tientsin tael) phish 
| China (Hongkong dollar).. 
| China (Mexican dollar) ATS3 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 1744 
China (Yuan solar 3 ATI9 
India (rupee). i F 0651 
Japan (yen). mx Taek -AdS1 
| Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)..... 5600 
North America: 
i Canada (dollar)............ 998364 
| Cuba (peso) 1.000500 
Mexico (peso) 471500 
| Newfoundland (dollar) 996250 
! South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) B90 
| 3razil (milreis) ae 1182 
CLE GARIN, 2S a cht a page 1201 
UPLu@aaw -COOGb) os ciiacdeacaade 1.0126 





principles of rate making, is not wholly 
dependent upon immediate costs of serv- 
ice. It looks also to the future and rec- 
ognizes that such point rates stimulate 
commerce and business and induce a flow 
of traffic which in itself has a tendency to 
lessen the cost of service.’ 

“(3) A third and perhaps even more 


$186,283,415.74 | 


6,482,739.47' | 


| Other public debt expendi- 


18,922,335.49 | 





| through bills of lading and the establish- 


| basis of the full combination of the local 


important reason is the fact that in this | 


country the freight-rate structure 
built to an extent upon the principle of 
encouraging long-haul traffic without 
strict regard to differences in cost of serv- 
ice. I think it must be conceded that ! 
most of the scales which we construct 
have a diminishing ton-mile yield as dis- 
tance increases which is out of propor- 
tion to the diminishing ton-mile cost. Cer- 
tainly this is true of practically all of 
the long-haul rates which the 
voluntarily establish. Proof 
be supplied by comparing the divisions 
of transcontinental rates on 
commodities with the local rates for the 
same hauls. 
consciously or 
that the public interest 
concession in 


is | 


carriers | 
can easily | 


important ; 


It is thus a principle either | 
unconsciously recognized | 
requires some | 
rates to leng-haul traffic. | 


No doubt this is often carried too far, | 
but within reason I am inclined to think | 


that the principle is sound. 
principle is as applicable to rail-water 
as to all-rail rates. It was thus stated 
in Maritime Asso., Boston Chamber 
Commerce v. A. A. R. R. 
5359, at pages 571-572: 
““But when it is borne in mind that 
the ex-lake rates in question do not ap- 


But the 


Co., 95 I. C. € 





NATIONAL 
METROPOLITAN | 
BANK 


Washington, D. C. 








+ 
Organized 1814. 
> 
Officers 
| Geo. W. White - - - President 
0. H. P. Johnson - Vice President 


Frederick De C. Faust - Trust Officer 


Cc. F. Jacobsen - - - - Cashier 
R. P. Hollingsworth 

Assistant Trust Officer 
J. Gales Moore - - - Auditor 





C. E. Bright - Assistant Cashier 
| A. H. Bedford - Assistant Cashier 
Cc. L. Eckloff - Assistant Cashier 


> 
Resources $18,000,000 | 
> 


Oldest National Bank in 


the District of Columbia 
States Treasury 


Opposite United 





| 


of | 





| justify port differentials, or in Canadian 


| of the transit charge for transit arrange- 
| ments. if established.’ 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 


1,470,755.95 
455,556.31 
5,667,079.36 
1,605,935.65 
ire | 
| 


tures 446,804.05 
187,872,444,.45 


195,670,873.29 | 


ply to local traffic but only t to grain 5 whieh 
reaches’ Buffalo by and that the 
bulk of this grain undoubtedly originates 
in northwestern territory, from which 
we have already indicated that the dif- 
ferences in total length of haul to the 
north Atlantic ports are not sufficient to 


bo: at, 


territory from which port differentials do 
not now obtain, it becomes clear that the 
comparatively small excess of distance 
from Buffalo to Boston is likewise an in- 
sufficient reason for differences in these 
rates. In other words, these ex-lake rates 
are in the nature of proportional rates 
and are made lower than the local rates 
because they apply to portions of much 
longer total hauls.’ 

“The majority not only deny joint rail- 
water rates lower than the port combina- 
tions; they deny even joint rates which 
are equal to those combinations. In this 
connection their report states that the 
Pacific Coast interests do not oppose | 





ment of joint rail-water rates on the 
rail and water rates, plus incidental 
charges. It goes on to say that ‘neither 
the complainants nor the National As- 
sociation would be interested in such an 
adjustment because the present through 
charges would be increased to the extent 
Of course such an | 
only in \ the rela- | fi 





increase would result 





Banking 
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Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the aoe 
at the Close of Business Jan. 31, as Made Public Feb. 2. 


And Comparison of Current 


and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


RE eee (in MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
Qo 


16.2 % 
CUSTOMS 
16.5% 


INCOME TAX 


21.8 % 


1.1% 12,6 7% 


INT.ONPUBDEBT MISC. PUBDEBT RETS 





10.5% 17. 


System of Registered Public Accountants 
Proposed in pietantetad Austrian Legislation 


The Austrian government is proposing 
to establish a system of registered public 
accountants as a step in the direction of 


attaining and maintaining — stand- 


ards and greater security in business 
concerns, according to advices from Com- 
mercial Attache H. L. Groves, Vina, | 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of these advices is 
as follows: 

The Austrian Government 


laid before Parliament a proposed law 
tively few cases where the transit é 


recently 





rangement would be used. And there is 
no proof that complainants would not be 
interested in through bills of lading and 
joint rates even if no reduction in rates 
3ear in mind that complainants 
do not pay the freight; the growers do 
that. The testimony is that complain- 
ants now frequently ship all-rail at 
higher rates rather than utilize the rail- 
water routes at cheaper rates without the 
convenience and advantage of a negotia- 
ble bill of lading. These higher rates in 
such cases are borne by the wool grow- 
ers, and no one else. 

“T am not disposed to be other than 
conservative in determining what the 
joint rates should be. Clearly they should 
be lower than the port combinations in- 
cluding incidental charges, but I should 
be content to have them established on 
that high basis rather than not to have 
them established at all. My own pref- 
erence would be to make them equal to 
the port combinations plus marine in- 
surance, but without including the inci- 
dental port charges. This would make 
them a few cents lower than the present 
aggregate charges. That would be suf- 
ficient for a beginning, and the ultimate 


resulted. 





To be dated Jan 


ceording to the provisions of which 

consultors” or chartered public account- 
ants will be named by the ministries of 
Finance and Commerce in accordance 
with specified requirements. 

The law also provides for the organi- 
zation of an association of public ac- 
countants (Konsultoren-Verband). Such 
accountants must take oath before en- 
tering on their duty. 

Native chartered accountants in Aus- 
tria and in other central European states 
| have been conspicuous by their absence. 
It has been the practice of all firms to 
rely on their own bookkeeping personnel 
to cover all requirements that might de- 
velop. 

One or two foreign accounting firms 
(particularly British) maintain branch 
offices in central Europe. It is antici- 
pated in Austria that the system of pub- 
lic accountants: foreseen by the proposed 
law will provide an important link in the 
better organization and management of 





business © concerns throughout the 
country. 
evel wold be given further considera- 


tion thereafter. 

“In my judgment the public interest 
demands the establishment of the through 
routes and joint rates. They would be 
in the interest of the growers and re- 
ceivers of the wool, and would not injure | 


the carriers nor the legitimate interests | 


of the Pacific Coast ports. That is 
enough to establish a public interest, 
whether it be considered broadly or nar- 
rowly. The present rate adjustment is 
crude and archaic, and it is here being 
preserved chiefly through inertia. 

“T am authorized to say that Chairman 
Esch and Commissioner McManamy join 
in this dissenting expression.’ 


meena eee 


$14,000,000 


Republic of Bolivia 
7% External Secured Gold Bonds 
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Interest Rates 


Abroad 





Legal Interest Rate 
In Latvia 12 Per Cent 


erning the legal interest rate became ef- 


fective as of January 1, 1927, states 
Commercial Attache C. J. Mayer, Riga, 
in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce, made public here on February 2. 


The full text follows: 


| 

| Changes in Latvian regulations gov- 
\ 

| According to the new regulations, the 
legal interest rate for any kind of loans 
and for any business transactions, the 
economic object of which is a loan, is 
12 per cent. 

All charges made beyond the stipu- 
Jated limit, regardless of their qualifica- 
tion (provision, commission, porto, co- 
ercive deposits, remuneration for vari- 
ous services rendered), are not consid- 
ered binding, and if already paid, they 
are subject to reimbursement. 

For bills payable elsewhere than the 
residence of the holder it is permissible 
to make an extra charge equivalent to 
actual collection expenses, but in no case 
more than 4 of 1 per cent of the amount 
of the bill. 


Interest which has been paid in ad- 
vance, before the enforcement of these 
regulations, for a period not exceeding 
six months, is not to be refunded, re- 
gardless of its amount, except in cases 

of usury where reimbursement is ordered 
| 
| 


by the court. 








One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to ° 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreigyy banks and 
business men. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 





PARIS 


| LONDON MEXICO CITY 





February 2, 1927 


To mature July 1, 1958 


Total authorized issue $14,000,000. Interest payable January 1 and July 1. Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500 register- 
able as to principal only. Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, in New 
York City at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., without deduction for any Bolivian taxes, present or future. Redeemable as 


a whole, or in part by lot, at 102!» and interest, on any interest payment date on 30 days’ notice. Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
Countersigning Agent. 


An accumulative sinking fund is provided for, beginning October 1927, calculated to redeem 
all the bonds by maturity, which will be used to purchase bonds up to 102!2 and interest 
or, if not so obtainable, to call bonds by lot, semi-annually, at 102'2 and interest. 


The following information has been furnished us by His Excellency, Zacarias Benavides, Minister of Finance of the 
THE ISSUE 
The bonds will be the direct obligation of the Republic of Bolivia, and will be issued under authority of the Laws 
of November 18, 1925, March 31, 1926, December 24, 1926 and January 5, 1927. In addition, the Government has 


Republic of Bolivi. 


ia. 


agreed that it will pledge, by a first or a second charge, certain revenues to secure payment of interest, amortiza- ' 
tion and principal, and that the proceeds of such revenues available for the service of the bonds shall be maintained 
at not less than one and one-half times the amount required for such service. Included in the revenues upon which 
the service of the bonds will constitute a first charge are the newly created royalties of the Government from the 
exploitation of the oil lands in the Department of Chuquisaca, in which Department important oil properties 
have been located. The Republic proposes to employ the proceeds of the bonds to commence the construction 
of a railroad from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz, to carry on the construction of the Potosi-Sucre railway, and for | 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS | 
The Republic of Bolivia, situated in the central-western portion of South America, has an area of approximately 
514,400 square miles, and a population of approximately 2,800,000. The Republic was founded in 1825, the present 


other purposes. 


constitution having been adopted in 1880. Bolivia’s wealth is now derived principally from the production of tin, 
silver, antimony, tungsten, bismuth and rubber. Approximately one-quarter of the world’s tin is produced in 


Bolivia, the country being second only to the Malay Peninsula as a source of supply. Extensive oil fields have been 
located in the Department of Chuquisaca, and foreign capital is now being invested in their development. In | 


these activities American oil interests have a predominant position. Bolivia’s exports have exceeded imports in 
each year except 1921 of the ten-year period ended December 31, 1925. Figures for the first nine months of 1926 
show a like excess. 


FINANCES 
century. The total national debt of Bolivia on December 31, 1926 was approximately $43,700,000 or less than 


$16.00 per capita (excluding this issue). This debt has been incurred principally for the construction of railroads 


} 
The Bolivian Government has met all obligations appertaining to the public debt incurred during the last half 


and other public works. Revenues of the government have exceeded expenditures, other than capital expenditures, 
in each of the past three years. Bolivian currency is based on the gold standard, the notes of the Banco de la 
Nacion Boliviana having a gold cover in excess of 40% 


(Conversions of Bolivian currency into United States currency have been made at 33!¢ 


cents to 


the Boliviano, approximately the present rate of exchange, parity being 38.93 cents to the Boliviano) 


The Republic of Bolivia has agreed to make application to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 


We offer these Jay ndy for delivery tf, when and as issued and accepted by ws 
and Mess 
or > dana receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. will be pars Jor delivery on or about February 17 


counsel Mess 





Stalements above are in no event lo be construed a. 


sentations by us and have been 


Root, Clark, Howland & Ballantine, 


° repre- 
recewed by us partly by cable 


Schuster & Feutlle. FH ts ex- 


» £927 


subject lo the approval of all legal matter s by our 
sceted that le miporary bonds, 


A portion of this issue has been withdrawn for offering in Europe by Mendelssohn 
& Co. Amsterdam, Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij, Pierson & Co. and others. 


Price 981 and interest. To yield 7.12% to maturity 


The above ts subject lo a ctreular, containing further 
information, which may be oblained upon request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Washington Representatives: 
ELMER F. SAUTER 
JOHN B. HAMILTON 
917-15th St., N. W. 


Telephone Main 683-4-5-6-9-709. 
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Taxation 


Determination of Value of Right to Receive Royalties 


On Leases of [ron Mines Upheld on on Appeal From Tax 


Method of Computing 
Amount Is Explained | ; 


Petitioner Declared to be Under 
Misapprehension As to 
Calculations. 


APPEAL OF RoYAL MINERAL ASSOCIATION ; 
Boarp or TAx APPEALS, No. 3146, 
JANUARY 20, 1927 
The Commissioner’s determination of 

the March 1, 1913, value of the right to 

receive royalties from leases of iron ore 
mines was approved in this appeal from 
the determination of deficiencies of $17,- 

848.46 in income and profits taxes for 

1919 and 1920. The question involved 

was the deduction for depletion of the 

March 1, 1913, value of iron ore proper- 

ties. 

P. E. Shorb, Esq., and F. W. Wilson, C. 
P. A., for the petitioner; A. J. Seaton, 
Esq., for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings and opin- 
ion of the Board of Tax Appeals follows: 

The petitioner, a Minnesota corpora- 
tion, with its principal office at Duluth, 
was, on March 1, 1913, and during the 
years in question, the owner of an undi- 
vided one-third interest in several iron 
ore mines situated on the Mesaba range, 
which mines were leased, at the times 
stated, to operating lessees under eight 
separate lease agreements. Seven leases 
known as Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, pro- 
vided for payments by the lessees on a 
$0.25 per ton royalty basis, while in the 
case of lease No. 9 the royalty was $1.25 
per ton. 

Information Supplied 


On Condition of Mines 

Under date of September 2, 1924, the 
petitioner transmitted to the Commis- 
sioner a schedule containing, among 





in question no ores were extracted from 
the mines covered by leases Nos. 7 and 
8, the operating lessees making the mini- 
mum royalty payments provided for in 
the lease agreements. i 
With these data before him the Com- | 
misioner proceeded to determine the 
March 1, 1913. value of the petitioner’s 
interests in the several mines for the 


| purpose of computing the deductions to 


which the petitioner was entitled for the | 
years in question on account of depletion. 
He accepted the petitioner’s estimates of 
the ore reserves at March i, 1913, as 
well as the estimates of expected future 
royalties and expenses, and also the 
operating lessees’ programs of ore pro- 
duction, with some minor modifications 
to which no objection has been made by 
the petitioner. 


Method Is Outlined 


For Calculating Value 

In the determination of the March 1, 
1913, value, the Commissioner valued | 
each mine separately in the following 
manner: To the estimated future net 
royalties to be derived from each of the | 
three classes of ore, discount factors | 
taken from Hoskold’s tables were applied 
to reduce those royalties to their present 
worth at the date of beginning of extrac- 
tion of each class of ore, and against the 
resulting sums further discount factors, 
representing the present ‘worth of $1 at 
6 per cent compound interest according 
to the number of years of deferment of 
operations after March 1, 1913, were ap- 
plied to reduce such sums to their pres- 
ent worth at March 1, 1913. 

The sums thus obtained for all mines 
grouped under a single lease were added 
together and the total thereof was fixed 
by the Commissioner as the March 1, 
1913, value of all the mines covered by 
a single lease. 

The discount factors used by the Com- 
misioner in reducing the estimated fu- 
ture royalties for each — s of ore to 


other things, the following information: 4. —————___________ 


(a) 


Estimated ore reserves in each mine at March 1, 1913, as follows: 


Ore Reserves. 


Lease No. 1— 
Mine 

N. W. of S. W. 
S. W. of N. E. 
S. E. of N. E. 2-§ 
N. E. of S. E. 2-§ 
S. E. of S. _. 
Lots 3 and 4, 
S. W. of N. W. 57. sas awe 
S. E. ae W. 6-51 eT 
ro W. Figs 


Open Pit 
12,022,234 


14,848, 188 
13,858,979 

3,200,478 
12,705,110 
15,000,000 
20,171,632 


Total Ore Reserves, Lease 
Lease No. 3— 
moose IN, f. 14-57-21....... 


1% of N. W. 12-57-21 


101,549 
1,372,230 


N. 
N. 
Total Ore Reserves, Lease 
Lease No. 4— 
S. W. of N. E. 
N. % of N. E. 6-57-20........ 


Total Ore Reserves, Lease } 
Lease No. — 
S. W. of S. W. 
Total Ore Reserves, Lease 
Lease No. 6— 
nm. E. of S. W. 
N. W. of S. E. 


6-57-20 and 

6-57-20 

Total Ore Reserves, Lease 
Lease No. 

S. E. of N. E. 
S. W. of N 


(— 


Total Ore Reserves, Lease 
Lease No. 8— 
S. &. of S. W. 


S. W. of S. E. 


6-57-20 and 
6-57-20...... 
Total Ore Reserves, Lease 

Lease No. 9— 
N. W. of S. W. 30-58-17 


Total Ore Reserves, 

(b) 
mine, as follows: 
Lease No. 1— 


Years of Active 
Operations to Exhaust 


Mine Open Pit 
of S. 23 
2-57-% 23 


N. W. 
S. W. of N 
S. E. of N. E. 2-§ 

N. E. of S. E. 2-57-: 23 

S. E. of S. E. 2-57-: 27 

Lots 3 and 28 

S. W. of N. W. 6-57-20...... 27 

S. E. of N. W. 6-57-20....... 28 

S. W. of N. W. 31-58-17 27 

W. E..of S. E. 11-57-21...... 

N. E. of N. W. 7-57-20 and 
N. W. of N. W. 7-57-20. 

S. W. of ‘N. W. 7-57-20 and 
S. E. of N. W. 7-57-20.... 
Lease No. 3 

N. E. of N. E. 

N. % of N. W. 1 
Lease No. 4— 

S. W. of N. E. 6-57-20...... 

N% of N. E. 6-57-20........ Z 
Lease No. 5— 

S. W. of S. W. 22-5 

Lease No. 6— 

E. of S. W. 6-57-20 and 
N. W. of S. E. 6-57-20.... 
Lease No. 7— 

S. E. of N. E. 11-57-21 and 
S. W. of N. W. 12-57-20... 
Lease No. 8— 

S. E. of S. W. 6-57-20 and 
A W. of S. E. 6-57 
Lease No. 9— 

N. W. of S. W. 30-58-17 
(c) 

8 per cent of gross royalties. 

Upon investigation the Commissjoner 
ascertained that the operating leasees 
under leases designated Nos. 4, 7 and 8 
had no definite programs of ore produc- 
tion at March 1, 19183. During the years 


23 


5 
= 
- 

6° 


11-57-21..... 3: 


12-57-21 


N. 


Lease No. 9..... 
Operating lessees’ program of ore production, after March 1, 1913, for each 


Milling ground Open Pit 
9 9 eo 


‘ “* . 
Estimated expenses based upon + = 


Total 
Reserves 
18,659,267 
9,585,567 
14,848,188 
15,767,015 
13,318,478 
16,375,860 
15,000,000 
33,930,132 
6,051,458 
6,082,976 


Milling 
1,248,979 


Underground 
5,388,054 


1,075,636 
7,326,100 
1,010,100 


164,100 
5,389,940 
6,082,976 

2,096,230 | 


| interests therein at that date. 
| quently, , s 
| peal must be decided accordingly as we 


2,999,335 


154,714,506 | 


| by the Commissioner 


| future royalties under 


| of 


| royalty payments provided for 


| tained 


| single 


Plans for Production 
Found to Be Factor 


Some of Lessees Said to Have 
Deferred Activities Sev- 
eral Years. 


of 


in the case the estimated 


except = 
leases Nos. 4, 7 


and 8. 
~ In computing the March 1, 1913, value 
petitioner's interests in the mines 


covered by leases Nos. 4, 7 and 8, the 


| Commissioner used a risk rate of 6 per 


reducing the annual minimum 
in the 
lease agreements to their present worth 
at March 1, 1913, and a risk rate of 8 
per cent in computing the present worth 
of the estimated future royalties in ex- 
cess of the minimum royalty payments. 

The depletion deductions allowed by 
the Commissioner for the years in ques- 
tion are computed on the basis of a 
single unit rate for each lease, ascer- 
by dividing the total March 1, 
value of all mines covered by a 
lease by a figure representing 
their total ore reserves at March 1, 1913. 
Green: The sole assignment 
of error set out in petitioner's petition 
is that the deductions allowed by the 
Commissioner for the two years in ques- 
tion, on account of depletion of the peti- 
tioner’s interests in several ore proper- 
ties, are not reasonable allowances 
contemplated by section 234(a) (9) 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 


cent in 


1913, 


Opinion: 


as 


of 


Three Factors Control 
Depletion Figures 

The determination of 
to which the petitioner is entitled, as a 
matter of statutory right, on account of 
depletion of its interests in certain ore 
properties, must be made through the 
use of thre factors: (1) Estimated ore 
reserves in place in the mines at March 
1, 1913; (2) March 1, 1913, value of those 
reserves; and (3) tonnage sold by the 
several lessees during the years in ques- 
tion. By dividing the second factor by 
the first, a unit rate of depletion is ob- 
tained which, when multiplied by the 
third factor, will product a result repre- 
senting the proper annual depletion al- 
lowance. 

The Commissioner and the petitioner 


the teductions 


| are in agreement as to the figures repre- 


senting the first and third factors, but 


| disagree as to the March 1, 1913, value 


of the ore reserves and of the petitioner’s 
Conse- 
the issue presented by this ap- 


1913, value fixed 
correct or in- 


firl that the March 1, 


is 


| correct. 


In the determination of the value, at 


| any basic date, of ore properties, in the 
| ease of a lessor, the most common and 


| genreally 


accepted method of making 


| such a valuation is what is known as the 


present value method. This method con- 
templates that the total expected income 


| to be derived from the extraction and / 


1,209,033 


1,209,033 


erty, 


| the property. 


or sale of ores by operating lessees will 
be received by the lesser in equal annual 
installments over the estimated life of 
Where the programs of 
production of the operating lessees con- 
template a material variation in the an- 
nual production and sale of ores from a 
uniform scale over the life of the prop- 
then the method must be modified 
so as to give effect to actual conditions. 

The March 1, 1942, value of the peti- 


3 | tioner’s interests in several ore proper- 
| ties fixed by the Commissioner was de- 


| grams of production. 


termined in principle in accordance with 
the present value method, and gives ef- 
fect to the variations in annual produc- 
tion which must result through the 
carrying out by the lessees of their pro- 
However, the pe- 


* | tioner contends that in the application of 
| the present value method, the Commis- 


1,058,670 | 


| sioner 


has fallen into error in several 
respects and hence his valuation is erron- 
eous. 


| Valuation of Mine 


Years of Deferring 
Operations 
Under- | 
Milling ground 
23 23 


Under- 





| 


| open pit, 


8 


their present worth at the date of be- | 
ginning of extraction, are taken from 
Hoskold’s tables, computed on the basis 
of a risk rate of 6 per cent, according to | 
the number of years of active operations | 
necessary to exhaust such class of ore, | 


| termination as to the 


| No. 1, 


| Underground 


steam shovel; 


| Given As Example 


We have set out in our findings of fact 
how the Commissioner reached his de- 
March 1, 1913, 
values of the interests of this petitioner 
in certain ore properties. For the sake 
of clarity we illustrate below his deter- 
mination as to the value of a single niine, 
described in the several exhibits as Tract 
Lot No. 3, N. E. % of N. W. % 
and Lot. No. 4, N. W. % of N. W. %, 
Section 6, Township 57, Range 20: 


Ore Res — at 
Mar. 1, 1913 
ak 
12,705,110 
2,660,650 
13010,100 


$0.25 


25 


Open pit 
Milling 


45) 


Life in Years 
Active Deferred 
0 
17 
Underground 17 
Present worth of mine at March 1, 


Present worth at March 1, 


The classification of the estimated ore #——— 


reserves at March 1, 1913, according to 
milling and underground, was 
made in accordance with the method to 
be used in their extraction. Open pit 
ore, being the top layer, is removed by 
milling ore is mined and 
broken down by hand methods and then 


| taken out by steam shovels; while under- 


ground ore is broken down into cone- 
shaped openings, drawn out at the 
bottom of the cone through chutes, 
loaded into cars underground, trammed 
to the shaft and hoisted to the surface. 


With respect to some of the mines, the 


Royalty 


Risk Rate 
6% and-4% 
446856 


BORD s 4 (6 t's.6 0's ena Reman.’ $1 999,236 


1913, of petitioner’s one-third interest 


Tools 
Cloths 


operating lessees’ programs of ore pro- 
duction ostensibly provided for the defer- 
ment of operations in respect of milling 
and underground ores until the open pit 
ores had been entirely exhausted. With 
respect to certain other mines, milling 
and underground operations overlapped 
open pit operations, and in still further 
instances the three,operations were to be 
carried on simultaneously. 

The active life in years is the operat- 
ing lessee’s estimate of the time neces- 
sary to exhaust each class of ore, while 
the deferred life in years represents the 
operating lessee’s estimate of the number 
of years before extraction of each class or 
ore will commence. The discount factors 
computed on the basis of a risk rate of | 
6 per cent are those prescribed by Hos- 
kold’s tables for ascertaining the present 
worth of $1 accumulated over a period of 
years, assuming that the income will be 
received in equal annual installments. 
The deferred factor computed on the 
basis of 6 per cent compound interest is 
used to reduce the present worth of | 
royalties at the date the petitioner will 
begin to receive them to their present 
worth at March 1, 1913. 





Two Errors Claimed 
In Computations 
The petitioner points out what it be- 
lieves to be two fundamental errors in 
the Commissioner’s method of comput- | 
ing the March 1, 1913, value of its ore 
properties, as follows: 
(1) The valuation of each mine s | 
based upon a classification of ores ac- - | 
cording to the process of extraction to | 
be employed by the operating lessees; 
and 


(2) Ores which will be extracted and | 
sold simultaneously have been assigned | 
different values though the lease agree- 
ments provide the same royalty payment 
in respect of every ton of ore extracted. 

With respect to the first allegation of | 
error, the petitioner contends that a val- | 
uation based upon a classification of ores 
according to the process of extraction 
must necessarily be erroneous, since the 
leases make no distinction in the value of 
the ore, but, on the other hand, irrespec- 
tive of the process of extraction em- 
ployed, it is entitled to receive the same 
royalty for every ton of ore extracted | 
and sold. With respect to the second al- | 
legation ‘of error, the illustration hereto- 
fore set out shows precisely the ground 
upon which it is predicated. It will be 
noted therefrom that, during the last 11 | 
years of the life of the mine, open pit, | 
milling, and underground operations will 
be carried on simultaneously. 


It would appear from this illustration, 
at first glance, that the Commissioner has 
assigned a March 1, 1913, value to each 
ton of open pit ore mined during the last 
11 years of $0.10824 ($1,275,217 divided 
by 12,705,110) and a value, at the same | 
date, to each ton of milling or under- | 
ground ore mined during the same period | 
of $0.0613 ($224,019.55 minus $3,670,370). 
This is a circumstance which the peti- 
tioner cannot understand, since under 
the terms of its lease it is entitled 
to the same royalty on every ton of ore 
mined whatever the process involved. It 
contends that each ton of ore had an 
equal value at March 1, 1913. 


Petitioner Is Declared 
To Misapprehend Method 


It is apparent from its petition and all 
the arguments set out in its brief, that 
the petitioner is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension as to just what is the basis 
of the Commissioner’s valuation. The | 
petitioner has assumed that the Commis- | 
sioner has valued each class of ore sepa- 
rately according to the process of extrac- 
tion employed. 

The Commissioner has made reference 
in his valuation schedules to the three 
classes of ore simply as a matter of con- 
venience for the purpose of readily iden- 
tifying certain items in those schedules 
relating to production with the same 
items as they appear in the operating 
lessee’s program of production. For in- 
stance, reverting again to the illustra- } > 
tion, the classification of the ore reserves 
into three classes is of no importance | 
whatever and the Commissioner’s valua- 
tion is not in the least affected by it. 

The important thing in this respect is 
that, according to the operating lessce’s 
program of production, 12,705,000 tons of 
ore will be extracted during 28 years by | 
the open pit process, an annual produc- | 
tion by this process, during the life of | 
the mine, of 453,753 26/28 tons, and that 
during the last 11 years 3,670,750 tons 
of ore will be extracted by the milling 
and underground processes, an annual 
production by the latter process during 
the last 11 years of 333,704 6/11 tons. 
But all of this simply indicates that, ir- | 
respective of the processes of extraction 
involved, during the 17 years of the life 
of this mine the annual production by the | 
operating 753 26/28 | 


lessee will be 453,7! 
tons, while the production for the last 11 


Net 
Royalties 
$3,080,989.17 
645,207.62 
244,949.25 


Expected 
Royalties 
$3.176,277.50 
665,162.50 
252,525.00 


Expected 
Expenses 
$95,288.33 
19,954.88 
7,575.75 
Deferred 
Factor, 6% 
Compound Int. 
.000000 
371364 
371364 


Present Worth 
at Mar. 1, 1913 
$1,375,217.00 
162,374.89 

61, 644.66 | 


55 


$53 or S978. 85 


| royalty basis, 


| 6th 
| 10th year 


| llth y 


| 16th 3 


| 25th 


| Present worth at March 1, 
($3;476;271.00—S06,268.18) X ;4Q6B0G6. 2.0 cc ciccc sew ve seseee $1,37 





years of the life of the mine will be | 
exhaust all the ores plus the number of 


787,458 tons. 
The March 1, 


tioner’s interests in certain*ore proper- | 


ties may, in the absence of evidence of a 
more satisfactory basis, be computed 
upon the present worth at that date of 
the expected future royalties. To deter- 
mine the present worth of these royalties 
at the basic date, March 1, 1913, necessi- 
tates a determination of the rate at 
which those royalties will be received by 
the petitioner, and this, in the last analy- 
sis, must depend upon the estimated rate 


1913, value of the peti- | 


| 
| 


———_. 
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YLLABI are printed in such form 


Standard Library-Index and Fiie Cards approximately 3 by 5 
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of March 1, 


mines, under the evidence, 


| DEPL sETION: March 1, 1913, Value of Right to Receive Royalties.—Determination 
1913, value of right to receive royalties from leases of iron-ore 
approved.—Royal 


Mineral Association, Appeal of 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 4146, Col. 1 


of extraction according. to the operating 
lessee’s programs of production. 

Having determined the rate at which 
the ores will be eXtracted and the royal- 
ties received, appropriate discount fac- 
tors must be applied to those expected 
royalties to reduce them to their present 
worth at the basic date. In the illustra- 


, tion the expected minimum annual pro- 
| duction over the life of the mine will be 


453,753 26/28 tons, hence, on a $0.25 
the expected annual mini- 


mum royalties over the same period will 


| be $113,438.25, or a total for the period 
of $3,176,271. 


Discount Factors 
Applied to Royalties 

To ascertain the present worth of 
those. minimum royalties at March 1, 
1913, necessitates the application of a 
single discount factor, predicated upon a 
fair risk rate and the length of the pe- 


| riod over which the income will accumu- 


| late. From the eighteenth to the twenty- 
| eighth years there wjll be an additional 
annual production over the minimtntr of 
333,704 6/11 tons, yielding additional 
royalties to the petitioner during this 
period of $83,426 per annum, a total for 
| the period of $917,687.50; but the peti- 
tioner will not begin to receive these 
additional royalties until the beginning 
of the eighteenth year, hence, the appli- 
cation of the single discount factor re- 


| ferred to above, to these additional royal- 


ties, will only serve to reduce them to 
their present worth at the beginning of 
the eighteenth year, so that a further 


| discount rate, representing the present 
| worth of $1 at a fair rate of compound 


interest for 17 years, must be applied to 
reduce the royalties to their present 
worth at March 1, 1913. 

The sum of the present worths at 
March 1, 1913, of the minimum and ad- 
ditional royalties is the March 1, 1913, 
value of the lessor’s equity in the ore in 
this mine. The following illustrates the 


| working out of this method of valua- 


tion: 


Tract 
Lot No. 3, N. E.-N: W. 
Annual 
Production 
(Tons) 
453,753 
453,753 
453,753 
453,754 
453,754 
453,754 
453,754 
453,754 
453,754 
53,754 


Ist yv 
2nd y 
3rd y 
4th y 
5th y 


7th y 
8th year 
9th 


ou 
oo 


~) 


ow ww 
YVAN 


12th 3 
13th y 
14th y 
15th y 


toro o or 
RWW wy 


S 


S 


2 ie i ee 
TSH ooo 
ee ee ee ee ee 


17th y f 
18th year 787,458 
19th year 787,458 
20th 787,458 
21st y 787,458 
22nd y 787,458 
23rd y 787,459 
24th 3 787,459 
787,459 
787,459 
787,459 
787,459 


2 


26th year 
27th 
28th year 


> J 


and Lot No. 3, N 


Annual 
Minimum 
Royalties* 

$113,438. 

A13,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438: 
113,438.25 
113,488.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,488.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 
113,438.25 


lease No. 4, although the record is not 
entirely clearly in that respect. 

At March 1, 1913, it was highly specu- 
lative as to when the petitioner would 
begin to receive under these three leases 
royalties in of the 


payments provided 


excess minimum 


royalty in the lease 


agreements, and the same situation ap- 
pears to have still existed eight years 
later. Under such circumstances, we 
approve the Commissioner’s action in | 


adopting a risk rate of 8 per cent in 
valuing the mines covered by leases Nos. 
1, 7 and 8. 


Judgment will be entered for the Com- 
missioner. 


considerable production. in the early 
years with a much lessened output in 
the later years, while the converse was 
provided for in the case of still other 


mines. 


In the valuation of these ore proper- 
ties as of March 1, 1913, we see no good 
reason to disregard the _ operating 
lessee’s programs of production which 
later fevelopments have shown to have 
been reasonably correct. 

The petitioner contends that in com- 
puting the values of the ores in the 
mines covered by leases Nos. 4, 7 and 8, 
the Commissioner should have used a 
risk rate of 6 per cent in lieu of 8 per 
cent for the purpose of ascertaining the 
present worth at March 1, 1913, of ex- 
pected future royalties in excess of the 
minimum royalty payments provided for 
in the lease agreements. 

| 


As pointed out in our findings of fact, 
the operating lessees under these three 
lease agreements had at March 1, 1913, 
no definite programs of operation. Dur- 
ing the taxable years in question no ore 
was produced from the mines covered by 
leases Nos. 7 and 8, the lessees under 
these leases making only the minimum 
royalty payments provided in the lease 
agreements; and this appears to be true 


oo respect to the mines | covered by | 


No. 1. 

. W.-N. W., 6-57-20. 
Additional Additional 
Royalties Royalties 

3rd to 18th to 
28th yrs. 28thyrs. 


Total 
ees 
$113,438.2 

113,438.25 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 
113,438.50 

13,438.50 
196,864.50 
196,864.50 


25 


$0.28 


ivy: 


Soro ot at ot 


or 


“0 


stivivt 


ot 
Oe 


2 
uo 


bot 


2Ntv 
Nosy 
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$83,426.00 
83,426.00 
83,426.00 
83,426.00 
83,426.00 
83,426.25 
83,426.25 
83,426.25 
83,426.25 
83,426.25 
83,426.25 


196,864.50 
196,864.50 
196,864.75 
196,864.75 
196,864.75 
196,864.75 
196,864.75 
196,864.75 


fo bo te bo bo 


2 
oro ovo gi or ot OV ot ot 


iv ty tv fv tv t 





16, 375, 860 
Estimated expense, 3 
1913, of net 


AN 


$3,176,271. 00 
3 per cent of gross royalties. 





$6.50 $917,687.50 $4,093,965.00 


minimum royalties, 6“ 


Present worth at March 1, 1913, of additional royalties 3rd to 28th yrs 


6% and 4% 


. ($6.50—$0.20) x .465820 x .88999644 


Present worth at March 1, 1913, of additional royalties 18th to 28th yr 


6% and 4% 


Present worth at March 1, 1913, of lessor’ 


Present worth at March 1, 1913, of petitioner’s one-third interest 


The method adopted by the Commis- 


sioner is but a short cut which arrives 


at the same result. Under the method 
outlined above, as well as the Commis- 
sioner’s method, each ton of ore in the 
mine, irrespective of the process of ex- 
traction to be employed, has the same 
value at March 1, 1913, ascertained by 


| dividing the value of the lessor’s equity 
| by theAotal ore reserves.’ 


All that has previously been said with 
respect to the one mine used in the 
illustration applies with equal force to 
all the ore properties we have under 
consideration. 

The petitioner contends that the only 
proper method of valuing its interests in 


| these ore properties at March 1, 1913, is 


to assume that the ores contained in 
each mine will be extracted by the oper- 


| ating lessees in equal amounts over the 


minimum life of the mine, and that the 
royalties will be received in equal install- 
ments. The petitioner considers the maxi- 
mum life of the mine as the number of 
years of active operations necessary to 


years of deferment of operations. 

With this contention we are forced to 
disagree. With respect to all the mines, 
except those covered by leases Nos. 4, 7 
and 8, the operating lessees had, at 
March 1, 1913, laid down programs of 
operation and production. With respect 
to several of the mines these programs 
called for a deferment of all operations 
for a period in some instances running 
as long as eight vears. In the case of 
some mines the programs provided for a 


. ($917,687.50—$27,530.63) x .677672 x .37136442 


a4 


224,019.75 


s equity in the mine....¢%....$1,599,237.55 


adh a3; 079. 18 
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Nathan Covien Named 
As Judge at Capital 


President Also Nominates A, C. 
Birch as District At- 


torney. 


President Coolidge has sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Nathan Cay- 
ton to be judge of the Municipal Court 
of the District of Columbia, and also the 
nomination of Alexander C. Birch to be 
United States District Attorney for the 
Southern District of Alabama. 


He has” sent also the nomination of 
A. E. Bernstoon for reappointment as 


United States District Attorney for the 
Northern District of Ohio. 


Duty on Dog Chains Set 
At Four Cents a Pound 


New York, Feb. 2.—Dog chains, Judge 
Fischer of the United States Customs 
Court finds in sustaining a protest of 
Schoemann & Mayer, are dutiable at 
the rate of 4 cents per pound. 

(Protest No. 165111-G-18124-26.) 


196,864.50 | 


Levies 


Appraisals 
Garden Tool Sets 


Are Customs Free 


Except for Spade 


That Implement Is  Men- 
tioned Specifically in Title 
of Present Tariff 
Regulations. 


New York, Feb. 2.—Imported garden 
sets, with the exception of the spade, are 
duty free under paragranh 1504, tariff 
act of 1922, acording to an interesting 
decision by the United States Customs 
Court sustaining a protest of Lewis & 
Conger. While in this particular case 
the rate on the spade, 40 per cent, under 
paragraph 399, must stand because the 
wrong claim was made by the protes- 
tants, the duty is actually fixed by the 
court at 30 per cent under paragraph 
373. The lower rate will undoubtedly be 
applied to future shipments. 

Judge Fischer writes a lengthy opin- 
ion in this case treating with the Im- 
porters’ contention that these garden 
sets are properly entitled to free entry 
under paragraph 1504 as agricultural 
implements. Some of the sets in ques- 


tion consisted of spade, rake, hoe and a 
spading fork, while others consisted of 
dibblers, trowels and forks. 

The Government opposed the free en- 
try claim, basing its contention upon 
the allegation that these implements are 
not of the standard sizes ordinarily em- 
ployed in agricultural of farming pur- 
suits. Judge Fischer dismisses this con- 
tention and rules in favor of free entry 
with the exception of the spades. Spades 
are separable for tariff purposes being 
provided for by name in Title I of the 
present law. 


(Protest No. 


| 


92793-G-12812-25.) 


Your Income Tax 
By CHARLES R. NASH 
Assistant to the Commissioner of In- 


| ternal Revenue. 
\ 


This series of articles is based on 
the Revenue Act of 1926, and the 
latest regulations relating to the in- 
come tax. The reduction in rates, 
increase in exemptions, credit or 
earned income applying to earned 
net income not to exceed $20,000, 
and other changes in legislation, in 
comparison with the Revenue Act of 
1924, are set forth. 

Salaries paid employes constitute one 
of the largest items of business ex- 
penses. To be allowed such claims must 
conform closely to the words of the rev- 
enue act of 1926, which provides for the 
deduction of “ta reasonable allowance for 
personal services actually rendered.” 
The test of deductibility is whether the 
amounts paid are reasonable and whether 
they are, in fact, purely for personal 
services. Money paid an officer of a 
corporation for which no_ services, or 
| services inadeauate to the compensation 
rendered, is not deductible as “salary.” 
Reasonable compensation is held to be 
an amount that ordinarily is paid by like 
enterprises in like circumstances for like 
services. 

For example, an officer of a corpora- 
tion received in 1926 compensation in 
excess of the amount ordinarily paid for 
services such as he rendered, and which 
bear a relationship to the amount of his 
stock holdings. The excess would not be 
treated as salary but as a distribution 
of profits upon stock, and the amount 
of such excess would not be considered 
a deductible item. 

Bonuses to employes may be deducted 
by employers when such payments are 
made in good faith as additional com- 
pensation for services actually rendered, 
provided that, when added to the stipu- 
lated salaries the total does not exceed 
a “reasonable compensation for services 
rendered.” When the amount of a salary 
of an officer or employe is paid for a 
limited time to his widow or heirs in 
recognition of services rendered by the 
deceased, such payments may be de- 
ducted. Salaries paid employes absent 
in the military, naval, or other service 
of the Government, but who intend to 
return, are allowable deductions. 


Model Gowns in Tienka 





q 


To Be Classed Baggage @ 


New York, Feb. 2.—H. C. Stuart, as- 
sistant collector of the port, has just 
ruled “that model gowns, entered in 

| trunksy as passengers’ baggage, are en- 
| titled to quick delivery the same as all 
other baggage. It has been the practice, 
recently, not to accord preferential 
treatment to these models imported in 
; trunks on the ground that to do so 
placed importers who brought in models 
in cases at a disadvantage. Inquiry in 
the trade developed an overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of rushing models in 
trunks through the customs without 


Levy Ordered Refunded 
On Japanese Cottons 


New York, Feb. 2.—Sustaining a 
protest of the Meier & Frank Company, 
of Portland, Oreg., the United States 
Customs Cotrt finds that certain Jap- 
anese cotton cloth was incorrectly as- 
sessed with additional duty of 5 per cent 
ad valorem under the provisions of para- 
graph 906, tariff act of 1922, as having 
been woven with drop boxes. Refund 
is ordered by Judge Weller who points 

| out that these cottons were in fact 
woven with circular box looms. 

(Protest No, 11217-G-2805.) 
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Oil 
Production Figures | 


Show New High Level | 


For Crude Petroleum | 


Total of 72,061,000 Barrels 
Were Transported From 
Producing Properties 
In December. 


A new high level in the production of 
crude petroleum was reached in Decem- 
ber, 1926, when 72,061,000 barrels were 
transported from producing properties 
by pipe line runs, which. figure was a 
slight increase over November of 1926 
and an increase of 17 per cent over De- 
cember, 1925, the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced. The daily average production 
during September was 2,325,000 barrels. 

In the field of refined products runs 
to stills of domestic and foreign crude 
petroleum amounted to 69,820,000 barrels 
during December, 1925, for a daily aver- 
age of 2,252,000 barrels, the statement 
says. Despite the fact that this total is 
somewhat higher than that for the pre- 
vious month, according to the statement, 
the daily average represents a slight de- 
crease. 

The full text of the statement, based 
on reports from 827 refineries, with an 
aggregate daily erude oil capacity of 
2,818,000 barrels, follows: 


Crude Petroleum Figures. 

The production of crude petroleum, 
which is based on pipe-line runs, again 
reached a new high level in December, 
1926, when 72,061,00 barrels were trans- | 
ported from producing properties. This | 
represents a daily average of 2,325,000 | 
barrels, which, while only a slight in- 
crease over November, is an increase | 
over December, 1925, of 17 per cent. | 

In general, December, 1926, was | 

| 


month of declines in the less important 
pr oducing States, which were more than 
balanced by increased output in Cali- 
fornia and Oklahoma. Texas, the re- 
maining member of the “big three” (Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Oklahoma), which 
produces more than three-quarters of the 
total output, failed to increase its daily | 
average production for the first time in 
several months. 

Imports of crude petroleum amounted 
to 4,988,000 barrels, a slight decrease 
from the previous month. A decline in 
receipts of oil from Mexico was nearly 
compensated by an increase in receipts of 
Venezuela crude. 

A general slowing down of develop- 
-ment work, occasioned by rigorous 
“weather and existing high production, 
was manifested in December, wken only 
1,556 producing wells were completed, as 
compared with 1,738 for the previous 
month. 

Stocks of crude petroleum showed the 
first definite increase since May, 1925. 
Total stocks of crude petroleum east of 
California on December 31, 1926, amount- 
ed to 278,077,000 barrels, as compared 
““<qwith 277,099,000 barrels on hand the 
‘® previous month and 293,852,000 barrels 
on hand December 31, 1925. Stocks of 
crude petroleum in California, including 
fuel oil, on December 31, 1926, amounted 
to 118,330,00 barrels, an increase of 
nearly 1,000,000 barrels during the | 
month. These figures indicate an ap- 
proximate decrease in crude stocks east 
of California during 1926 of 16,000,000 
barrels and, in California, of 11,000,000 
barrels. 


Refined Products. 


Refined Products: Runs to stills of 
domestic and foreign crude petroleum 
during December, 1926, amounted to 
69,820,000 barrels, a daily average of 
2,252,000 barrels. Though this total is 
somewhat higher than that for the 
previous month, the daily average repre- 
sents a slight decrease. 

Increased recovery methods again were 
in evidence in December for, despite a 
decrease in daily runs to stills as men- 
tioned above, gasoline production reached 
a new high level of 27,497,000 barrels, 
or a daily average of 887,000 barrels. 
This represents a_ recovery from the 
total runs to stills of 39.4 per cent. Do- 
mestic demand totaled 21,429,000 barrels, 
a daily average of 691,000 barrels and 
an increase over the previous month of 
2 per cent and over December, 1925, of 
19 per cent. This was the first time that 
the daily demand-for December was | 
greater than that for the preceding No- 
vember. Exports fell off and stocks of | 
gasoline were increased over 3,000,000 
barrels to a total ef 39,023,000 barrels 
for. December 31, 1926, which represents 
an increase over stocks on hand the first 
of the year of approximately 150,000 bar- 

» rels. The stocks represent 49 days’ sup- 
ply as compared with 45 days’ supply on 
hand the previous month and 57 days’ 
supply on hand December 31, 1925. 

The refinery figures of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 327 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily crude oil ca- 
pacity of 2,818,000 barrels. These re- 
fineries operated during December at 80 
per cent of their capacity as compared 
with 81 per cent in November. 








Shipping Board Approves 
Sale of Cargo Steamships 


The steamship John Jay has been sold 
to D. K. Ludwig, of Boston, for the sum 
of $125,000, with certain stipulations, the 
United States Shipping Board has just 
announced. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The board approved the sale of the 
steamship John Jay to D. K. Ludwig, of 
. Boston, for the sum of $125,000, on the 
_ Stipulation that certain repairs at a cost 
of $260,000 would be performed by the 
purchaser within a year’s time. The ves- 
sel is a cargo ship of 12,850 deadweight 
tons, designated to steam at about 10% 
knots. The ship is to be converted to a 
bulk ore carrier or tanker, at the dis- 
cgfsion of the purchaser. 
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Tanning Materials 
Decline in Output 
Decrease of 3.3 Per Cent Is Reg- 


istered Between Years 1923 
and 1925. 








The biennial census of manufactures 
of tanning materials, natural dyestuffs, 
mordant and assistants, and sizes, as 
summarized by the Bureau of the Census, 
has just been made public. The full text 
follows: 

According to data collected at the bi- 
ennial census of manufactures taken in 
1926, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of tanning 
materials, natural dyestuffs, mordants 
and assistants, and sizes reported for 
1925, a total output valued at $34,783,703, 
a decrease of 3.3 per cent as compared 
with $35,971,612 for 1923, the last pre- 
ceding census year. Of the total for 
1925, $10,545,872 was contributed by tan- 
ning materials, $1,909,659 by natural 
dyestuffs, $926,081 by mordants, $4,327,- 
795 by assistants, $12,113,851 by sizes, 
and $4,960,445 by miscellaneous products. 


Value of $2,894,000. 

In addition, tanning materials, natural 
dyestuffs, mordants and assistants, and 
sizes are manufactured to some extent 
by establishments engaged in other in- 
dustries. The value of these com- 
modities thus produced outside the in- 
dustry proper in 1928 was $2,894,667, an 
amount equal to 9.5 per cent of the value 
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mordants and assistants, and sizes manu- 

factured in the industry as classified. 

The corresponding value for 1925 has not 

yet been calculated but will be shown 

in the final reports of the present census. 
26 in Massachusetts. 

Of the 125 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 26 were located in Massa- 
chusetts, 19 in New Jersey, 17 in Penn- 
sylvania, 12 in New York, 11 in Rhode 
Island, 9 in Tennessee, 7 in Virginia, 6 
in North Carolina, 3 in Georgia, 2 in 
Alabama, 2 in Kentucky, 2 in Florida, 2 
in Illinois, 2 in Michigan, 2 in South 
Carolina, 2 in Wisconsin, and 1 in In- 
diana. 


Increase Registered 
In Tinware Products 


Output in 1925 Valued at 
$235,736,120, Says Com- 
merce Department. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that, according to data collected 
at the biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1926, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
tinware reported, for 1925, the produc- 
tion of tin cans and packages to the 
value of $235,736,120; milk and ice-cream 
eans, $5,784,199, and other products 
valued at $18,839,642, making a total 
of $260,359,961, an increase of 20.6 per 
cent as compared with $215,971,256 for 
1923, the last preceding census year. 
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The text of the a pextanenk’ s report fol- 
lows: 

In addition, tin cans and other tinware 
Were made to some extent as secondary 
products by establishments engaged 
primarily in other lines of manufacture. 
The value of such products thus made 
outside the industry proper in 1923 was 
$3,166,910, an amount equal to 1.5 per 
cent of the value of products reported 
for the industry as classified. ~The cor- 
responding value for 1925 has not yet 
been calculated but will be shown in the 
final report of the present census. 

Of the 221 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 45 were located in New York, 
27 in Illinois, 23 in Pennsylvania, 19 in 
Ohio, 18 in Maryland, 14 in California, 
8 in Washington, 7 in Massachusetts, 
7 in Missouri, 7 in New Jersey, 5 in 
Michigan, 4 each in Louisiana, Maine, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
3 in Minnesota, 3 in Tennessee, and the 
remaining 15 in Connecticut, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, and Vermont. 

In 1928 the industry was represented 
by 241 establishments, the decrease to 
221 in 1925 being the net result of a 
loss of 44 establishments and a gain of 
24. Of the 44 establishments lost to 
the industry, 19 reported commodities 
other than tinware as their principal 
products and were therefore transferred 
to the appropriate industries, 18 had 
gone out of business prior to the be- 
ginning of 1925, and 7 reported products 
valued at less than $5,000. (No data 
are tabulated at the biennial censuses 
for establishments with products under 
$5,000 in value). 
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Siatuary Factories 
Show Larger Output 





1925 Reveals 
duction in Art Goods Val- 
ued at $9,325,892. 


Factory-made statuary and art goods 
increased nearly a quarter, in 1925, over 
the produtcion of 1923, according to the 
Biennial Census of Manufactures, 
compilations for this industry has been 
made public 


Census for 


The announcement is in full as fol- 


The Department 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the biennial census taken in 1926, the 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
factory manufacture of statuary and art 
goods reported, for 1925, a total produc- 
tion valued at $9,329,892, an increase of 
23.6 per cent as compared with $7,550,- 
015 for 1923, the last preceding census 
The principal products of the es- 
tablishments classified in this industry 
are ornamental plaster 
casts, ecclesiastical 
tural sculpture, cast bronze statutes, and 
other art goods of cement, plaster, and 
i (The production of  stat- 
uary by individual sculptors in their own 
studies is not, of course, a manufactur- 
ing process, and therefore is not covered 
by the census of manufactures). 

7 establishments reporting 
25, 32 were located in New 
15 in Illinois, 

Pumice 10 in esc eeetae’ and flowers and plants shows a decrease of 
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the remaining 49 in 19 other States. In 
1923 the industry was represented by 
150 establishments, the decrease to 137 
in 1925 being the net result of a loss 
of 20 and a gain of 7. Of the estab- 
lishments lost to the industry, 7 went 
out of business and 13 reported products 
valued at less than $5,000. (No data 
are tabulated at the biennial censuses 
for establishments reporting products 
under $5,000 in value). 


Decline i in Production 


Of Artificial Flowers 


Biennial Census Records Reduc- 


tion of 4.8 Per Cent in 
Output in 1925. 


Artificial flowers produced in the 
United States in 1925 reached a total 
value of nearly $18,000,000, indicating 
a decrease of 4.8 per cent as compared 
with 1923, the previous census year, ac- 


cording to the biennial census of manu- 


factures. 


Data on this industry has just been ' 
made public by the Department of Com- | 


merce. The full text of the official sum- 
mary follows: 

According to the data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures taken 
in 1926, the establishments engaged pni- 
marily in the manufacture of artificial 
and preserved flowers. and plants re- 
ported for 1925, such products to the 
value of $17,480,401, together with mis- 
cellaneous products valued at $343,440, 
making a total of $17,823,841. 

The value of artificial and preserved 
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Agencies Designated 
For Cooperative Aid 
In Market Research 


\Commerce Department Ap- 
| points Subcommittees of 
| Business Men to Help 

| Collect Data. 


te 


(Continued from Page One.) 

ing agencies subdivided into geographi- 
cal divisions. P 

Means for renewing, extending and ex- 
panding a study of consumer expendi- 
tures will be taken up by the subcom- ° 
mittee on cost of living studies. 

Agencies for Cooperation. 

The subcommittees have been named 
by the Department of Commerce in re- 
| sponse to resolutions voted at a meeting 


! of the Central Committee of the Market 


Research Conference held in Washing- 


‘ton on January 17 to consider means 


toward greater cooperation among mar- 
ket research agencies. 

The Market Research Conference was 
organized in Washington last October at 
a meeting of distributors, advertising 
agencies, and government officials to con- 
sider a list of fundamental research 
projects in the field of marketing which 
have. common interest and value for 
everybody engaged in the field of market 
research. 

Personnel of Subcommittees. 

The personnel of the subcommittees 
just announced, follows: 

Subcommittee on Census of Popula- 
tion: E. M. West, chairman, K. H. Ful- 
ton, Outdoor Advertising Association, 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; W. I. 
King, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 474 West 24th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; H, G. Weaver, General Mo- 
| tors Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; Fred- 
; erick D. Wood, International Magazine 
oe ae 119 West 40th Street, New 

York, N. Y. 

Subcommittee on Census of Manufac- 
tures: Malcom Muir, chairman, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, 10th Avenue 
at 36th Street, New York, N. Y.; F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; E. F. Du Brul, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Provident Bank Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Subcommittee on Statistics of In- 
come (Treasury): G. E. Piper, The 
Household Magazine, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill.; R. O. East- 
man, R. O. Eastman, Inc., 7016 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; H. G. Weaver, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Subcommittee on Market Research 
Projects: P. T. Cherington, chairman, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y.; F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; F. M. Feiker, Associated 
Business Papers, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; E. T. Hall, Ralston- 
Purina Company, '83 5 South 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. Heath Onthank, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.; C. C. Parlin, Curtis Publishing 
Company, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; W. A. Thompson, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Subcommittee on Cost of Living: W. 
A. Berridge, chairman, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; J. W. Hayes, 
Crowell Publishing Company, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; W. I. King, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 474 West 24th Street, New York, 
N.. 2. 

Subcommittee on Cooperation With 
Universities: E. E. Day, chairman, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
N. A. Briscoe, New York University, 
New York, N. Y.; P. T. Cherington, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Subcommittee on Collection of Sales 
Statistics: E. T. Hall, chairman; Rals- 
ton-Purina Company, 835 South 8th 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri; W. A. Ber- 
ridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; E. Smith, Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 








Funds Asked to Continue 
Suits to Cancel Oil Leases 


Extension of the availability of the 
unexpended balance of the second Defi- 
ciency Act for the Legislative Establish- 
ment, of the appropriation of $100,000, to 
enable the Chief Executive to continue 
the litigation to cancel certain leases of 
| oil lands and contracts was asked by the 
President in a recent letter to Congress. 





4.8 per cent as compared with $18,- 
378,547 in 1923, the last preceding census 
| year. This industry classification covers 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
| manufacture of artificial leaves, palms, 
grasses, wreathes, plants, foilage and 
| vines, buds, and fruits; manufacture of 
wax flowers; preservation of flowers, 
plants, stems and other material for the 
! manufacture of artificial flowers. 

Of the 187 establishments reporting in 
1925, 128 were located in New York, 21 
in Illinois, 8 in Pennsylvania, 7 in New 
Jersey, 4 in California, 4 in Massa- 
chusetts, 4 in Ohio, 3 in Missouri and 8 
in six other States. In 1923 the industry 
was represented by 223 establishments, 
the decrease to 187 being the net result 
of the loss of 66 establishments, and 
a gain of 30. 

Of the 66 establishments lost to the 
industry, 55 had gone out of business 
prior to the beginning of 1925, 1 was 
idle during the entire year, 6 reported 
commodities other than artificial and 
preserved flowers and plants as the 
principal products and were therefore 
classified in the appropriate industry, 
and 4 reported products valued at less 
than $5,000. (No data are tabulated at 
the biennial censuses for establishments 
with products under $5,000 in value.) 
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Smelters 


Vessel Is Declared 


Forfeit on Seizure 


With Liquor Cargo | 


Ignorance of Owner of Use 


- the United States, 


to Which Boat Was Put by 
Lessee Is Ruled 
Immaterial. 


AMERICAN GAS SCREW MINEOLA, MAN- 
UVEL C. MACHADO, CLAIMANT, APPEL- 
LANT, V. UNITED. STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBELLANT, APPELLEE; CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS, First Circuit, No. 2035. 
A licensed fishing vessel, leased by the 

owner upon a fishing lay, and appre- 

hended with cargo of liquor, was for- 
feited in this case and the appellate court 
held that the lack of knowledge or priv- 

ity of the owner of the vessel was im- 

material, affirming the decree of the Dis- 

trict Court, Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, 
son, Circuit Judges. 
The full text of the opinion, 

by Judge Johnson, follows: 

This was a libel in admiralty 
forfeiture of the gas screw 
Mineola under section 4377 of 
vised. Statutes of the United 
which reads as follows: 

“Whenever any licensed vessel 
transferred, in whole or in part, to any 
person who is not at the time of such 
transfer a citizen of and resident within 
or is employed in any 
other trade than that for which she 
licensed, or is found with a forged or 
altered license, or one granted for any 
other vessel, such vessel with her tackle, 
apparel, and furniture, and the cargo, 
found on board her, shall be forfeited. 
But vessels which may be licensed for 
the mackerel fishery shall not incur such 
forfeiture by engaging in catching cod 
or fish of any other description what- 
ever.” 

It is not in dispute that the Mineola 
was licensed on June 10, 1919, under 
R. S. section 4321, for carrying on cod 
and mackerel fisheries. 

Upon December 1y, 1925, she was 
leased by the owner, Machado, to one 
Vieira upon a fishing lay by which the 
lessor was to receive for the use of the 
schooner one-fifth of the gross receipts, 
clear of any expense. 

On the night of December about 
10:50 o’clock, she was observed coming 
into the harbor of Gloucester, Mass., by 
officers who, upon information, had been 
watching for her. She tied up to a wharf 
there and the officers saw four or five 
men coming from her. A warrant was 
issued for her search and in its execution 

136 cases of Scotch whisky and 39 cases 
of champagne were found in her hold 
under two feet of cracked ice, mixed 
with poggies. 

One of the officers who made the 
search testified that he observed no ar- 
ticles of food aboard the boat except 
some eggs and that there were no mat- 
tresses in her bunks. Upon her decks 
were eight or 10 trawl tubs and six 
dories. 

The lessee testified that, 
ing the lease, he looked around 
crew and, having found two men, 
picked up three others; but that none of 
the crew wanted to leave on a fishing 
trip until after Christmas; that he left 
the vessel at the wharf without anybody 
aboard and knew nothing about her be- 
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the transportation of liquor, 
had any liquor aboard. 
Owner Files Claim. 

The owner, Manuel C. 
a claim for the schooner 
any knowledge that she was to be used 
for any purpose except to engae in the 
fisheries. The lessee testified that he put 
aboard the vessel about 200 pounds of 
poggies for bait. gasoline and food for 
about three days; that he left the vessel 
at the wharf and never gave anybody 
permission to use it, and never knew that 
she had been that there was 
any liquor aboard the vessel until the 
next morning after the seizure. 

It has recently been held by this court 
in The Esther M. Rendle, 7 Fed. (2d) 
545, that in a proceeding for forfeiture 
for the violation of this statute, knowl- 
edge or privity of the owner imma- 
terial; citing: United States v. Brig 
Malek Adhel, 2 How. 210, 11, L. Ed. 239; 
The Palmyra, 12 Wheat. 1, 6 L. Ed. 531; 
Dobbin’s Distillery v. United States, 96 
U. S. 395, 24 L. Ed. 637; Goldsmith- 
Grant Co. v. United States, 254 U. S. | 
505, 55 L. 7d. 41 S. Ct. 189. 

In Goldsmith-Grant Co. v. United 
States, supra, the learned judge who 
wrote the opinion points out that in pro- 
ceedings for violation of the Revenue 
Laws, “a certain personality and power 
of complicity and guilt in the wrong” 
may be ascribed to property, and dis- 
cusses the analogy between such provi- 
sion and the law @ deodand. 

In The Esther M. Rendle, supra, a tug- | 
boat, towed a lighter out to a vessel upon 
the high seas, where the lighter 
loaded with intoxicating liquors and 
towed by the tugboat into a_ harbor, 
where the tugboat and lighter were 
seized. 


or that she 


Machado, filed 
and disclaimed 


seized or 


is 


376, 


was 


Knowledge Is Immaterial. 

The owner of the tugboat, as claimant, 
alleged that he had no knowledge of this 
act of the tugboat and this court held 
that lack of knowledge upon his part 
was immaterial. Although the reason 
for this holding was not stated, it was 
because the owner was bound by the acts 
of the master and crew and, as it was 
admitted that the intoxicating liquor was 
loaded upon the lighter with the knowl- 
edge of those in charge of the tugboat, 
their act wa$ that of the owner. 

In the present case the owner en- 
trusted the care, custody and possession 
of the Mineola to Vieira and if he em- 
ployed it in a trade other than that for 
which the vessel was licensed, the owner 
could not plead lack of knowledge as 
ground for resisting the forfeiture of the 
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Mortgagor Is Ruled Unable to Defeat Foreclosure 
On Allegation That Agreement Was Noi Assignable 


District Court Rules 
Defense Is Improper 


Corporation  Reincorporates, 


but Maintains Same Organiza- 


| tion and Assigns Mortgages. 


BUNKER HILL AND SULLIVAN MINING 
AND CONCENTRATING Co., 
TIFF, ¥. BiG CREEK MINING Co., LIM- 
ITED, No. 945. District COURT FOR 
District oF IDAHO, NORTHERN Dt- 
VISION” 

In this case the defendant 
gagor and lessor of certain 
The Bunker Hill Company, an 
corporation, was mortgagee-lessee. 
Bunker Hill Company reincorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware but maintained 
the same organization and management. 
At all times there was substantial com- 
pliance with the terms of the agreement 
with the defendant corporation. 


Oregon 


The plaintiff sought to foreclose under 
the terms of the agreement. The defend- 
ant alleged that the mortgage and lease 


were not assignable by the Oregon cor- | 


poration to the Delaware corporation as 
they involved personal confidence. The 
court held that this was not a good de- 
fense to the foreclosure. 

J. P. Gray and J. R. Gyde for plaintiff, 
and W. H. Hanson and A. H. Feather- 
stone for defendant. 

The full text of the opinion, 
Dietrich, follows: 

The suit for the foreclosure of a 
mortgage on mining property owned by 
the defendant in Shonshone 
Idaho. The 
1922, and was given primarily to secure 
the payment of a promissory note for 
$65,000, executed by the defendant upon 
the same date. The note bears interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, 
payable monthly, and if not so paid, 
compounded at the same rate. The ma- 
turity date of the principal May 3, 
1927. 

By 
cures 
Sixty-five 
lars which” 
gage to or 
gagor 


is 


is 


its terms, the mortgage 
Thousand ($65,000.00) 
may be made by the mort- 


for the benefit of the mort- 


cumbrances”’, with interest thereon sub- 
stantially as provided in the note above 
referred to. Both note and mortgage 
also provide for attorney’s fees in case 
of foreclosure proceedings. And there 
is a further provision that ‘tin case de- 
fault be made in the payment of said 
principal sum or sums, or any install- 
ments of interest as provided, then the 


whole sum of principal and interest shall | 


” 


be due at the option of the 
its sucessors and assigns, 
immediately be brought. 


mortgagee, 
and suit may 


Defendant Gave Mortgagee 
Lease With Mortgage 


Together with the mortgage, and as 
part of the same general transaction, de- 
fendant gave to: the mortgagee a lease 


upon a part if not all of the mortgaged | 


property, under the terms of which the 
leasee was to take possession of and op- 
erate the property at its own risk and 
expense continuously, by working 
less than ten men not less than twenty 
shifts each during each calendar 
From the net smelter returns on ores 
extracted, it was to retain 85 per cent to 
cover its expenses and possible profits, 
and the other 15 per cent 

treated as a rental charge or 
be applied, in the manner 


royalty to 
prescribed, to 
vessel. That the owner is 
the acts of the lessee is held 
in Dobbin’s Distillery v. United States, 
96 U. S. 395, 402. 

Although there was no direct evidence 


offending 
holden for 


that the lessee employed the Mineola for ! 


the purpose of bringing in a cargo of 
intoxicating liquor, all the circuntstances 
connected with the use of the vessel for 
this purpose to knowledge on his 
part. It is inconceivable that, if the ves- 
sel was stolen and used for the purpose 
“rum running.” she would be brought 
back by those who had stolen her to the 
same wharf from which she was stolen. 

The lessee’s testimony that he had put 
aboard the vessel provisions for a crew 
of five two or three days and had 
purchased bait and intended 
soon after Christmas to go upon a fish- 
ing voyage was contradicted by the offi- 
cer who went aboard the vessel and who 
stated that, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, the only food he discovered was a 
few eggs; that there were no mattresses 
in the bunks; that the poggies which 


point 


¢ 
ot 


for 
poggies for 


were bought for bait were mixed in with | 
cracked ice and used as a camouflage to 


cover the cargo of liquors. 

Use By Lessee Sustained. 
think all the 
to the 


We 
regard 


conditions of the vessel, 


| the attempted concealment of the intoxi- 
cating liquors avith which she was loaded | 


her return to the 
which she had been tied 
cargo of liquors were 
tain a finding that she was used by the 
lessee in violation of her license. 

There no merit in the contention 


and same wharf at 


up with this 


is 


made upon the claimant’s brief that sec- | 


tion 4377 was repealed in 
II, section 26 of the 
Act. See United States v. One 
Coupe Automobile, decided by the United 
States Supreme Court, November 22, 
1926 (United States Daily, 3281). 
Under section 4377 the forfeiture of 
the vessel is absolute if she is employed 
in any other trade than that for which 
she is licensed. The Underwriter, 13 
Fed. (2d) 433. Whether the vessel car- 
ries intoxicating liquors or other mer- 
chandise in such other use is immaterial. 
The decree of the District Court is af- 
firmed. 
January 


part by title 


18, 1927, 


Etc., PLAIN- | 


| dissolved, 
was mort- | 
property. | 


The | 
| stockholders 


| the 





; gage 


by Judge | 
|} and 
the 


County, | 
mortgage is dated May 3, | 


also se- | 
“any future advances not to exceed | 
Dol- be discussed. 
| tion 
| dence. 
“in the liquidation of indebtedness | 
or the payment of liens. charges, and en- | 


| signable. 


| change in the stockholders, 
| cers or the employed forces of the lessee. 


month. 
i 


undisputed facts in | 


sufficient to sus- | 


National Prohibition | 
: | Jargely 
Ford | ; 





the payment of the mortgage indebtness, 
both interest and principal. 


The mortgagee and lessee was the 


Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining and Con- | 


centrating Company, a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of Oregon, 
which at the time in question was, and 


| for many years prior thereto had been, | 
in 


engaged upon an extensive scale 
mining upon properties owned by it in 
Shoshone County, some of which were 
contiguous to dedefendant’s claims. In 
March, 1924, the stockholders, having a 
desire to transfer the seat of their or- 
ganization from Oregon to Delaware, 
caused the Oregon corporation to be 
organized the plaintiff com- 
pany, bearing the same name, under 
the laws of Delaware, and _ formally 


transferred to it all property rights and | 
The | 


interests of the Oregon Company. 
of the old company 
came stockholders of the new, 
identical stock holdings. |. Apparently 
the Delaware company, here the plain- 
tiff, was merely a reorganization of 
Oregon company for the 
above stated, without change 
sponsibility, purpose, property 


be- 


in re- 
interests, 


| or personnel. 


Advances to Discharge 
Defendant's Indebtedness 
Following the execution of the mort- 
and lease’ the 
defendant, and took 


indebtedness of 


| possession of and operated the property. 
The operation was and is unprofitable, | 
upon. | 


there being a small return 
15 per cent royalty, interest in- 
stallments fall into default, with the re- 
sult that, exercising its option 
celerate the maturity date of the entire 


| obligation, plaintiff brought this suit to 
| foreclose. 


The defensive contention that plaintiff 
did nots under the terms of the note 


; and mortgage, have the right so to ac- | 


of the principal 
failure of de- 
month to 


maturity 
upon the 
interest from 


celerate the 
indebtedness 
fendant to pay 


| month, was considered and passed upon, | 


motion | i ; , 
and it need not again But the mere fact that it failed to un- 

is hought the ques-) - ; 
It is nott gz q 4 is of little 


adversely to defendant upon a 


to the complaint, 
is materially affected by the evi- 

The next contention is that the lease 
involved a measure of personal confi- 
dence on the part of the lesser in the 
lessee and for that reason was not 
The lease is silent upon the 
subject, and that being so it is not clear 
just how far the principle relied upon 
can avail. A corporation must act 
through the agency of natural persons, 
and in ordinary course, though its legal | 
identity remains the same, the personnel 
of its stockholders, officers and agents 
changes. It would seem to be unreason- 
able to assume or presume that it was 
here in contemplation of the parties 
when the lease was entered into, that 
during its term there should be no 
or the offi- 


as- 


But if the lessee retained the right to 
change its stockholders, officers and 


agents, in what substantial feature of its | 
reposed | erty, 
| plan or theory. 


| ant’s officers and agents had the right | 


being can it be said the lessor 


| confidence ? 


| Right of Defendant 


not | 


Held as Not Prejudiced 
Moreover, if we have regard onby for 
the substance, how could the defendant’s 


ganization? The responsibility and the 


; personnel of the new company continued 
| unchanged, and these were the only fac- 
| tors 


of substance in which confidence 
could be said to repose. Altogether it 
seems to be highly improbable that such 


a transfer was yond the ¢ a- | : 
er was beyo contempla- | neers could not be found who entertain 


| the view 
| velopment 


tion of the parties. The cases cited by 
the defendant, with the possible excep- 
tion of one from a State court, are 
thought to be readily distinguishable. 
But aside from that consideration, it 
to be noted that, the mortgage ex- 
‘pressly provides for its assignment, and 
‘if, as defendant urges, the two instru- 
ments are to be deemed integral, in- 
terdependent parts of a single agree- 
ment, I am unable to see how we can 
adopt its contention in respect to the 
lease without nullifying some of the ex- 
pressed provisions of the agreement of 
which it is a part. In its brief, de- 
fendant asserts that “the contract undef 
which plaintiff was operating the prop- 
erty (and this included the note and 
mortgage as well as the lease) was not 
assignable.” Clearly under this view 
the silence of one part of a contract 
is made to control and nullify the ex- 
pressed provisions of another part of 
the same contract. 

While it seems to me to be somewhat 


1s 


' improbable that the defendant did not 


have knowledge of the reorganization, 
in the absence of more direct evidence 


of such knowledge I doubt whether the | 
| fact that plaintiff continued 
sion and operated the property without | 
| objection on the part of the defendant, 
and the further fact that the latter made | 


in posses- 


demands upon it under the terms of 
the lease, can properly be taken as a 
ratificaion or as implying assent to the 
transfer. It was, however, advised by 
the complaint in the action of the ré- 
organization and the transfer, and in its 
amended answer and brief it relies very 
upon the theory that plaintiff 
succeeded to both the rights and obliga- 
tion of the lessee. 


Constrained to View 
Defense Not Well Founded 


Upon the whole I am constrained to 
the view~that the defense is not well 
founded. 

Plaintiff did not promptly 
its ‘option to accelerate the maturity of 
the indebtedness. But mere delay does 
not operate to waive the right; attend- 
ing it there must be clements 


exercise 





with | 
| scribed. 


purpose | 


' cluded and that some duty 
| the plaintiff to protect the location by 
| doing assessment work, I think the cir- 


mortgagee-lessee | 
| made large advances to discharge the | 


| Reviewed in Case 
to ac- | 


| mining engineer otf experience and high 
| Standing. His son, another officer of the 
| company, also is an engineer of recog- 


| @ period of 


| heavy loss. 


| Wise highly pro’stemat’cal, and what was | 


| measure of speculation. 





| the operations 
| ried forward, 


| the commencement of this 
rights have been prejudiced by the trans- | 


| fer or assignment entailed in the reor- 


was to be | ; some other 


| both sides impressed me as being dis- 


| if 


| fendant’s property. 
| have been better practice to drive this, 


| views of the 
| tified, I ¢annot see that the work as car- 


| to be performed under the lease; 


of ! 


Mortgages 


on Land 


+ 


Defendant | Questions 
Right of Agreements 


New Incorporation Had in Del- 
aware While Leases Made 
Under Laws of Oregon. 


estoppel, and it is -” contended either 
that defendant was prejudiced or plain- 
tiff benefited by the forbearance. 
Fraud is pleaded. 
duct of the most odious character, 
such as the wilful concealment of dis- 


| covered ore bodies and acts of a kindred 


nature, have so little support in the 
evidence that I am not inclined to dis- 
cuss them in detail. 

In defendant’s group was a claim | 
called the “Necessity.” It was a bare 
undeveloped location, with boundaries 
indistinctly marked and indefinitely de- 
Through one of its employes, 
plaintiff caused the ground, or the most 
of it, to be lecated for its own benefit. 
I do not find the Necessity named in 
the lease, but assuming that it in- | 
rested upon 


is 


cumstances 
are such as to repel 
fraud or bad faith 
tenders conveyance of 
tion, called the X-Ray, 
mortgage, so that 
nowise be injured. 


Charges of Fraud Are 


by the evidence 
the charge of 
and the plaintiff 
the new loca- 
subject to the 
detendant gan _ in 


disclosed 


Closely related to the charges of fla- 
grant fraud are other charges that plain- 
tiff and its predecessor operated the 
property negligently and failed to exer- 
cise an honest and reasonable judg- 
ment in laying out and carrying forward 
the exploratory and development work | 
with a view to discovering and extract- 
ing ore. Undoubtedly it was plaintiff’s 
duty to act in good fs'th, ani to exer- 
cise a reasonably inteiligert judgment. 


cover valuable ore bodies of large volume 
evidential value. It not 
known that such ore bodies exist. The | 
defendant company was organized by a 


is 


nized ability and of experience. Under 
their direction deveioyment work upon 
the property had been carvied on through 
many years, resulting in a 
Limited ore bodies had 
been discovered and taken out, and when | 
plaintiff’s predecessor took over the prop- 
erty there was but little ore in sight; 
and the most pronmusing prospects turned 
out to be who'ly disappointirg. Where 
additional ore could be found was other- | 


the ,best course of development was a | 
matter of judgment, involving a large 
It is not shown | 
that defendant’s two engineers, experi- 
enced and interested thé6ugh they were 
and thoroughly familiar ‘ith the prop- 
held cr urged uvon plaintiff any 
Under the lease, defend- | 





at any time to enter the workings and | 
keep themselves informed in respect to 
as they were being car- 
but at no time prior to 
action did 
adoption of | 
The engineers upon 


they criticize urge the 


course. 


or 


Not un- 
differed 


candid and fair. 
some extent they 


posed to be 
naturally to 


| in their opinions, and it would be strange | 
the work has failed | 


after 
what was hoped for, engi- | 


indeed if now 
to uncover 


of de- 
com- 


that some other line 
might have disclosed 
mercial ore. The testimony for 
to little more than that. 
ing all the 
far short of 
a finding of bad faith or such gross care- 
flessness as to imply bad faith. In its 
want of success and in incurring a heavy 


At most, tak- 
evidence together, it falls 


loss from the operation, plaintiff has but | 


repeated the experience of defendant him- 
self. 


Criticism of Work 
Done by Plaintiff 


It would extend the opinion beyond 
reasonable bounds to follow and discuss 


in detail the several specific criticisms of | 
| the work done by the plaintiff. The fail- 


ure more persistently, by drifting or 
otherwise, to explore the Alhambra 
fault finds a measure of justification in 
the plan of development adopted and fol- 
lowed by the defendant itself under the 
direction of its engineers prior to the 
lease. Experience both upon this prop- 
erty and in the nearby Alhambra claim, 
not in other neighboring properties, 
had abundantly shown that no continuity 
of valuable ores could be expected along 
the fault. 

The most questionable feature of 
plaintiff’s work, I am inclined to think, is 
the long extension of the Bud-Cross-cut 
to intersect the Alhambra fault a con- 
siderable distance westerly from the de- 
Apparently it would 


in a more northerly direction. But un- 
der the explanations and reasonable 
several engineers who tes- 


ried out was so reasonable as to imply 
bad faith on the part of Plaintiff. The 


| best that can be justly claimed is that it 


is not, on account of a part of it, entitled 
to credit as against the required work 
and in 
the view I take of the total amount of 
wor): done such exclusion would not de- 
feat plaintiff’s right to foreclose. As al- 
ready stated, the lease required not less 
than 200 shifts of work per calendar 


Charges of con- | 


| jr., also St. 


| hundred feet 
| Lynchburg, Tex., for Galveston at about 


| after 
| Morgan’s 
| in the 


| weather 


| Was not an 


| Stopes. 


being sufficlent to warrant | 
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Navigation 


In Tow Attributed to 


| 

Damage to Vessels 

| Negligence of Tug 
| 

| 

| 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
Holds That Delay Because 
of Grounding Makes 
Tower Liable. 


| JoHN JACOBSON, APPELLANT, V. THE 
STEAM TuG .““MARINER,” ETC., SUDER- 
MAN & YOUNG, INC., CLAIMANT, AP- 
PELLEE; CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT. 


A tug had contracted for towage and 
the voyage was delayed by negligence of 
the tug. As a consequence of the delay 
the vessels in tow were damaged in a 
squall which \in that locality reasonably 
might have been anticipated. The court 
held, on appeal from the District Court, 
Southern District of Texas, that the tug 
could be held liable for the damages so 
occasioned. 

H. C. Hughes (Lockhart, Hughes & 
Lockhart, also H. C. Hughes, on the 


| brief), for appellant; James L. Shepherd 
| and W. St. John Garwood (Baker, Botts, 


Parker & Garwood, James L. Shepherd, 
John Garwood on the brief), 
for appellee. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 


| Walker, follows: 


” 


The steam tug “Mariner,” having in 
tow a dredge, three barges, 18 pairs of 
pontoons, an anchor barge and a launch 
—the tow being between six and seven 
in length—started from 


5:30 in the afternoon of November 19, 
1924. Between 8 and 9 o’clock that night, 
the tug’ with its tow had passed 
Point, the tug went aground 
bank to the side of the channel, 
and remained aground there until about 
7 o'clock the next morning, when after 
being pulled off by another tug, it pro- 
ceeded on its voyage with the tow. The 
weather was good when the voyage was 
started and when it was resumed after 
-the grounding, there being no sign of a 
disturbance at either of those 
times, or until about 11 o’clock in the 
morning of November 20, when a wind, 
a norther, began to blow, increasing to 
25 or 30 miles an hour. Such a wind 
unusual occurrence in that 
in November. 

Pontoons Damaged. 

The wind drove the pontoons, which 
were light, against the beacons, and the 
month. It is shown that up to Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, a short time before the trial, 
plaintiff had performed 16,524 shifts, or 
an average per month of 306. With the 
exception of June, 1925, when 177 shifts 
were put in, more than 200 shifts were 
performed in each specific month. With- 


locality 


; out any charge for supervision, plaintiff 


expended in the operation a _ total of 
$139,202.93, as against which it received 
from the smelter for ores extracted an 
aggregate net.return of but $13,312.82. 
It excavated altogether 2125 feet of 


| drifts dnd cross-cuts, 540 feet of raises 


and shafts, and 35,000 cubic. feet of 
With reasonable deduction for 


a part of the Bud Cross-cut, the time 


put in and the expenditures made would | 


still meet the requirements of the lease. 
Were it otherwise, the evidence is in- 
sufficient upon which to base a finding 
of damage to-be aplied by way of set-olf 
and, in the absence of bad faith, such a 


| defense cannot avail to deprive plaiz.tiff 


of all remedial relief, including the right 


| to foreciose. 


Funds Were Advanced 
To Take Up Indebtedness 


/ 


It is not questioned that plaintiff ad- | 


vanced from time to time under the 


terms of the mortgage and as required | 


by the lease, divers sums to take up | 
: ee el a death of Anderson, 


| taken by his son and legal representa- 


outstanding indebtedness of the defend- 


| ant, aggregating a total of $95,065.11, 
defend- | 
ant upon this branch of the cAse amounts | 


inclusive of the original $35,000.000. One 
of the defenses is that it breached its 


| agreement in failing to pay a certain 


note purporting to have been given by 
| defendant to G. Scott Anderson, its pres- 
ident, upon which it is contended there 
is a balance due of $13,629.25. As we 
| have already seen, the mortgage was 
to secure advances up to $65,000; and 
the lease provides that in part the roy- 
alties from operating returns were 





7 


; account of moneys advanced 
| note or 


| requested advances or 


: advance. 


to | 


be applied to the payment of “interest | 


on all sums advanced by 
Hill Company to pay the existing in- 
| debtedness of the Big Creek Company, 
| all of which indebtedness the Bunker 
Hill Company agrees to pay and take 
| notes of the Big Creek Company there- 
| for, secured by a mortgage on all the 
| mining property of the Big Creek Com- 
pany, bearing even date with these pres- 
ents. 


This last reference is doubtless to the | 


| mortgage here under foreclosure, and 
| the clause therein limiting its scope to 
| a maximum 


contention that when the instruments 
were executed defendant’s officers repre- 


sented that the indebtedness did not ex- | 


ceed that amount. But in view of other 
considerations thought to be controlling, 
the contention need not_be discussed. 
| Whatever may have been the extent of 
the obligation to make advances, clearly, 
as to the defendant, plaintiff was not 
bound to take up any claim against it 
; without its unequivocal acknowledgment 
and authorization, and unless it was will- 
ing to deliver to plaintiff its duly exe- 


of such advance, and its further mort- 
gage for any excess over $65,000. 


Validity of Note Held 


Placed Under Question 

The validity of the note held by An- 
derson was questioned by some of the 
defendant’s stockholders, with protests 
against its payment by plaintiff. Ander- 
son’s own attitude upon the subject is 
somewhat equivocal, While the note bears 


advance of $65,000 would It was of mutual advantage so to con- 
seem strongly to corroborate plaintiff’s | ject up and to use the workings in the 


the Bunker | 





: | on their 
cuted promissory note for the amount | 


pontoons were injured. Some © slight 
damage was done at the time of the 
grounding. It was conceded that if the 
tug had not gone aground the towage 
would have been completed in about 10 
or 12 hours and the tug and her tow 
would have reached Galveston — several 
hours before the norther started. The 
“Mariner” having been libeled for the 
damages sustained by the craft in tow, 
the court ruled that the grounding was 
due to negligence chargeable against the 
tug, that the tug was liable for the 
slight damage sustained at the time of 
the grounding, but was not liable for the 
damage of which the norther was the di- 
rect cause, the court being of opinion 
that the delay could not be consideréd 
the proximate cause of the injury to the 
pontoons, and that the sudden blow of 
wind or squall was an, independent in- 
tervening and the sole proximate cause 
of that injury. 

There is an irreconcilable conflict 
the decisions on the question whether 
one’s negligent delay in performing an 
undertaking to transport things does or 
does not render him liable for the re- 
sults of the consequent increased ot 
more prolonged exposure of those things 
to the hazards of unfavorable changes in 
weather conditions. Many conflicting de- 
cisions on the subject are referred to in 
the opinion in the case of Shoe Co. v 
Railway Co., 130 Iowa, 123. The proper 
answer to the question whether negli- 
gent conduct is or is not the proximate 
cause of an_ injury which follows it 
largely depends upon the special facts 
of the case in which the question is pre- 
sented. Insurance Company v. Tweed, 7 
Wal. 44. If the misconduct is of a char- 
acter which, according to the usual ex- 
perience of mankind, is calculated to af- 
ford an opportunity for the intervention 
of some subsequent cause, the  subse- 
quent mischief may be held to be a re- 
sult of such misconduct. Atchison &c. 
Ry. Co. v. Calhoun, 213 U. S. 1. 

The length of the tow and the number 
and kind of craft composing it made the 
towage a hazardous one and called for 
the exercise by the tower of: due dili- 
gence and a very high degree of care. 
The owner of the towed vessels in offer- 
ing them for such a towage assumed the 
risk of all necessary exposure, but did 
not consent to their being subjected to 
hazards which could be avoided by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, care and 
skill on the part of the tower. The W. 
J. Keyser, 56 Fed. 731; Peace River 
Phosphate Mining Co. v. Mulqueen, 285 
Fed. 102; The Plymouth, 186 Fed. 105. 


Tug Held Liable for Damages. 


The effect of the negligently caused 
delay was to extend the time during 
which the towed craft were exposed to 
the hazard resulting from a squall or 
increased velocity of wind. The towing 
undertaking necessarily involved ex- 
posure to such a hazard during the time 
reasonably required to complete the 
towage. Such a wind as was encountered 
not being an extraordinary event in that 
locality in November, it was reasonably 
to be anticipated that it might occur 
either during the 10 or 12 hours reason- 
ably required to complete the towage or 
during the additional time the towage 
actually was in progress. This being so, 
the hazard of such an occurrence was 
increased by prolonging the time of ex- 

(Continued on “ee 11, Column 3.] 


in 


date October 6, 1921, ina letter t to > plahe- 
tiff’s president, dated July 5, 1925, in 
which he urged that he be paid at least 
$2,500 on account, he made no sugges- 
tion that he held any note obligation 
of the defendant, but represented that 
the obligation from it to him was on 
“with no 
interest consideration.” But 


however that may be, upon receipt of 


| this letter plaintiff’s president wrote An- 


derson that, as in other cases, the initia- 
tive should come from the Big Creek 


| Company itself, and thereupon Ander- 
! son took the matter 


up with his com- 
pany, and having received from it its 
only authorized note for $2,500 in favor 
of the plainff, he forwarded the same 
to plaintiff’s president and in return re- 
ceived the amount thereof. Upon the 
some steps were 


tive, which need not be detailed. It 
must suffice to say that at no time was 
the plaintiff tendered a note to cover the 
further security 
or a resolution of defendant’s board of 
directors demanding or authorizing such 
For this reason alone, 
deciding other questions, the defense is 
thought to be without merit. 


Contends That Defendant 


Is Entitled to Credit 
There is a further contention that 
defendant is entitled to credit on ac- 


/ count of the use by plaintiff of some 
| of the workings in the defendant’s prop- 


erty in the carrying on of operations 
by plaintiff in its Alhambra claim. It 
is true that the plaintiff made a slight 


| use of defendant’s property for this pur- 


pose. Physical connection was made be- 
tween the underground workings of the 
two properties, but the benefit to the 
plaintiff I think is fully compensated by 
the benefit accruing to the defendant. 


two properties. 

I have not thought ,it necessary 
specifically to review the cited cases, for 
in the main they involve questions of 
law which are not in dispute, or, be- 
cause of the view I take of the facts, 
need not be considered. For, example, 
defendant makes copious references to 


| cases involving the instruction of testi- 


mony to explain the meaning of written 
instruments. But on the material issues 
the senate here are thought to be clear 
face; in its brief the defendant 
itself asserts that “there can be no ques- 
tion of the real intent of the parties 
after digesting the several contracts.” 
While the letters passing between C. 
Scott Anderson and plaintiff’s president 
were incompetent for certain purposes, 
they’ were obviously material and com- 
petent for others. The carbon copies 
of the letters were sufficiently identi- 
fied by Anderson’s letters, and the proof 
of the writing and mailing of the orig- 
inals. to warrant reception for the pur- 


without, 


DAILY. 


Maritime 


Disasters 


Trustee Adjudged 


Liable for Taxes 
Against Bankrupt 


ak Court of Appeals 
Finds Claim Should Have 
Been Paid Before Distri- 
bution of Assets. 


City oF DALLAS y. SARAH Cory ME- 
NEZES; CIRCUIT CouRT OF APPEALS, 
FirtH Circuit, No. 4734. 


The trustee was held liable in this ap- 
peal from the District Court, Northern 
District, Texas, for taxes assessed in the 
name of a partnership, of which the 
bankrupt was the sole remaining mem- 
ber, claimed by a city after distribution 
of the assets. 

James J. Collins, city attorney; H. P. 
Kucers, assistant city attorney (Hugh 8S. 

rrady, W. Hughes Knight on the brief), 
for appellant; R. E. L. Saner, C. R. 
Winn (Charles D. Turner, J. W. Rodgers 
on the brief), for appellee. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, 
cuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
Foster, follows: 

This is an appeal from a judgment re- 
jecting a claim of the city of Dallas for 
taxes due by O. F. Whatley, bankrupt, of 
whose estate appellee was trustee. 


Court’s Findings of Fact. 

The material facts disclosed by the 
record are these: Whatley was a mem- 
ber of a partnership ‘composed of him- 
self, C. S. Staten and William Doran, jr., 
doing business in Dallas, Tex. Prior to 
1920, Whatley acquired the interest of 
the other two partners, assumed the 
debts of the partnership, and continued 
business for his own account in the part- 
nershif name of the Hydropure Com- 
pany. Taxes were assessed by the city 
of Dallas against the Hydropure Com- 
pany for the years 1920-21. Thereafter 
Whatley was adjudicated bankrupt in 
his own name. He scheduled debts due 
by the partnership and also scheduled 
the taxes due the city of Dallas for 
1920-21 in the amount of $472.14. Two 
creditors, the Illinois Glass Company and 
| the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, 
| had claims against the Hydropure Com- 
reo and filed proofs of debt against 
Whatley which were allowed. They alone 
participated in the dividend subsequently 
declared. When the trustee, Mrs. Me- 
nezes, was ready to declare a dividend, 
she made inquiry of the proper officer of 
Dallas as to any taxes assessed against 
Whatley, of which there were none, but 
did not make inquiry as to any taxes as- 
sessed against the Hydropure Company. 
She paid the taxes due the State and 
county listed on the schedule, did not pay 
the taxes listed as due the city of Dallas, 
and then distributed the assets of the 
estate. Thereafter the city of Dallas 
filed an opposition to the account and 
sought to prove her claim. The referee 
found the trustee had no knewledge of 
the taxes assessed in the name of the 
Hydropure Company; that the taxes 
were assessed against the parttnership of 
which Whatley was a member and there- 
fore could not be collected from his in- 
dividual estate; and held that the trustee 
was not liable. On appeal to the District 
Court the order of the referee was af- 
firmed. 


Cir- 


Trustee Held Liable. 

It is the duty of the trustee to pay all 
taxes due by the bankrupt, not merely 
those assessed against him in his own 
name, before paying ordinary creditors, 
and he can not close his eyes to the obvi- 
ous and take advantage of the failure to 
file a claim for the taxes. Section 64a, 
National Bankruptey Act. It is quite 
evident from what was before the ref- 
eree and the trustee that Whatléy was 
doing business for his own account in 
the name of the Hydropure. Company. 
The referee was therefore in error in as- 
suming that taxes assessed in the name 
of the Hydropure Company were as- 
sessed against the partnership and not 
against Whatley personally. We think 
the trustee had notice that taxes were 
due to the city of Dallas by Whatley and 
the slightest inquiry, either of the taxing 
authorities, or the bankrupt, would have 
disclosed that they were assessed in the 
name of the Hydropure Company. In 
these circumstances the taxes should 
have been paid before distributing the 
estate to other creditors. It is not too 
late, perhaps, to require these creditors 
to make a refund of sufficient to liquidate 
the taxes, but if not, the trustee is per- 
sonally liable, unfortunate though that 
may be. 

It follows that the judgment appealed 
from must be reversed and the case re- 
manded for further proceedings in con- 
formity with these views. Reversed and 
vemanded. \ 

January 6, 1927. 
poses for whisk they 
have been considered. 

Having found’ substantial compliance 
by the plaintiff with the terms of the 
lease, I have not considered defendant’s 
divers contentions as to what would be 
the proper remedy, or the proper meas- 
ure of damages, in case of a breach. 

A decree will be entered, requiring the 
transfer by plaintiff to defendant of the 
X-Ray location, subject to the mortgage 
in suit; adjudging that under the 
mortgage there is due io plaintiff from 
defendant $113,531.00, with interest 
thereon, compounded monthly, at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, from Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, to the date of the decree, 
and $3,000.00 attorney’s fees and costs; 
and directing that the property described 
in the mortgage, including the X-Ray 
claim, be sold in the manner provided by 
law and in harmony with the practice 
of this court, to pay the costs of the pro- 
ceeding and the amounts so found to be 
due, with interest upon ae amounts. 
from the date of the decree at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum, 


January 14, 1927, 


were offered and 


















‘ALL STATPMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFIcIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


Am 
————— 


Vegetable 


Extracts. 


| 


Not Affecting Prior 
Indian Designation 


Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents Declines to Sus- 
tain Claims Made by 
Opposer. 


Ear. H. ROLLINSON V. CHIEFTAIN RADIO 
CORPORATION; DECISION, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Opposition No. 6934 to the registra- 

tion of the word “Chieftain” with a rep- 

resentation of an Indian as a trade mark 
for radio receiving sets was not sustained 
in this appeal from the Examiner of In- 

terferences, the opposer’s _ use of a 

mark representing an Indian on electri- 

cal goods, including some used in radio 
receiving sets, being a use of a mark not 
so similar to cause confusion though the 
goods are of the same descriptive prop- 
erties. The application in question, being 

No. 219228, was filed August 22, 1925, 

and published December 8, 1925. | 

C. R. Allen for opposer; Mock & Blum | 
for the applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant W. A. Kinnan follows: 

This case comes for review on appeal 
of Earl H. Rollinson, opposer, of the de- 
cision of the examiner of trade mark 
interferences, dismissing the opposition 
and adjudging the applicant company, 
Chieftain Radio Corporation, entitled to 
the registration for which it has applied. 

The applicant corporation seeks regis- ‘ 
tration of a composite mark comprising 
the word “Chieftain” enclosed within a 
diamond and having immediately above 
the center of the diamond a representa- 
tion of an Indian in full headdress with a 
flowing blanket and brandishing a spear, 
used upon radio receiving sets and parts 
thereof. 





Claim on Prior Use. 

The opposer bases his claim to damage 
upon alleged earlier use of a trade mark 
including the representation of an Indian 
head and bust including full headdress, 
used upon radio parts and accessories, 
namely, “A” and “B” battery rectifiers, 
loud speakers, radio frequency and audio 
frequency transformers; “B” battery 
eliminators, tube rejuvenators, electro- 
lytic rectifiers, also electrical goods of 
various kinds, including switches, auto- 
matic fire alarm systems, electric signals, 
telephone receivers, telephone transmit- 
ters, transformers, and rectifiers. 

The record in trade mark interference 
No. 555 has been stipulated into the in- 
stant case and to this record has been 
also added the testimony of a witness 
DeMare. 


The testimony submitted on behalf of 
opposer clearly establishes priority of 
adoption and use upon various electrical 
goods, some of which are used’ in connec- 
tion with radio receiving sets from a 
time long prior to February 25, 1925, 

. which is the earliest date sought to be 
established by the applicant. 
Testimony of Witness. 

The testimony of witness Madsen, an- 
swers to Questions 7, 9 and 10; the testi- 
mony of Schaup in answer to Questions 
7, 10, 48, 72, 73 and to Cross Questions 83 
to 96; the testimony of Meyer in answer 
to Questions 26 to 34 and Cross Ques- 
tions 47 and 54; the testimony of Deer- | 
ing, answers to Questions 16, 17, Cross 
Questions 23 and Redirect Question 25, 
as well as the testimony of Kelly in an- 
swer to Questions 24, 31, 32, and Cross 
Questions 49 to 51, fairly establish that 
Rollinson made and _ sold battery 
chargers or rectifiers and radio speakers 
prior to the date of the entrance of the 
applicant corporation into the field, and | 
probably radio frequency and audio fre- | 
quency transformers. The witness Deer- | 
ing lived in New York and testifies, | 
Cross Question 23, “that Mr. Rollinson 
brought the rectifier to my office. I have 
that rectifier and am using it today.” 

The examiner of interferences held the | 
mark of the opposer had been applied to | 
electrical apparatus of general utility 
and that such goods did not possess the 
same descriptive properties as the goods 
to which the applicant had applied its 

- mark. 

It must be recognized that some cf the 
electrical devices to which the opposer 
has applied his trade mark and which he 
refers to as “radio parts and acces- 
sories,” are either especially manufac- 
tured for tadio receiving sets or if they 
are of general utility, they are frequent- 
ly used with radio sets. This being true, 
it would seem that a purchaser of these 
devices for use with a radio receiving set 
would, if he found upon such devices the 
same trade mark as he also noted upon 
the complete radio receiving set, natur- 
ally conclude the maker of the devices 
also produced the complete set. It is 
believed, therefore, that confusion of 
goods would be inevitable if the same 
trade mark were to appear upon the de- 
vices to which opposer applies his mark 

- and the complete radio get to which the 
applicant applies its mark. It is, in con- 
sequence, held the goods possess the 
same descriptive properties within the 
meaning of the statute as it has been in- 
terpreted in the case of H. Wolf & Sons 
v. Lord & Taylor, 202 O. G. 632, 41 App. 
D. C. 514; E-Z Waist Company v. Reli-: 
ance Manufacturing Co., 311 O. G. 709, 
52 App. D. C. 291; California Packing 
Corporation v. Halferty,/320 O. G. 700, 
54 App. D. C. 88. 

The foregoing has reference merely to 
the goods upon which the two marks are 
used but it+is believed the marks are not 
confusingly similar. It appears, as shown 
by registrations No. 72246, January 12, 
1909, issued to Hazard Manufactusing } 
Co., No. 93740, October 14, 1913 (use al- 
leged since March 1909), registered by 
Mohawk Electrical Supply Company, as 
well as various other registrations of a 

. later period and referred to in the appli- 

cant’s brief, that different representatiqn | 
of Indian figures, heads, etc., in connec- } 
tion with electrical appartus have been | 
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Trade Marks 


Patents 


Mark ‘Chieftain’ Held | Patent Right Asked on Proposed Method 
Of Producing Levulose Is Not Allowed 








Commissioner Rules That Claims Made Do Not Disclose 
Any New Mode of Extracting Vegetable Juices. 


Ex Parte W. C. ArRSEM: DECISION, CoM- 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS: PATENT No. 
1616166 Was ISSUED To W. C. ARSEM 
FEBRUARY 1, 1927, FOR A METHOD OF 
PRODUCTION OF LEVULOSE ON APPLICA- 
TION No. 369587, FILED MARCH 29, 1920. 
The rejection of certain claims of the 

application for the mere adoption of 

an old process of expressing juice from 

a plant was affirmed as doing the same 

thing in the same way by the same 

means “with better results” is not in- 
vention, 


Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Edmonds for ' 


applicant. 


The full text of the decision of As- 


sistant Commissioner M. J. Moore ren- | 


dered July 30, 1926, follows: 
This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiners in chief affirming the 


| decision of the examiner finally reject- 


ing claims 1 to 4, inclusive, 11 and 16 
to 19, inclusive. ; 

The invention relates to the art of 
producing levulose from inulin-bearing 
parts of plants, and particularly to the 
production of levulose from the bulbs 


| of the dahlia plants. 


Claims 1, 11 and 16 may be quoted for 
illustrative purposes: 

1. The process of extracting colloidai 
carbohydrates from plants and _ simul- 
taneously separating the said carbo- 
hydrates from protective colloids con- 


| tained in the tissues of the plants, which 


comprises separating the greater por- 
tion of the juice without substantial dilu- 
tion from the fibre by mechanical means, 
without the use of heat. 

Process of Extracting. 

11. The process of extracting inulin’ 
from plants which comprises separating 
the greater portion of the relatively con- 
centrated juice from the fibre by me- 
chanical means, heating the juice until 
insoluble impurities are precipitated 
therefrom and separating the precipi- 
tated impurities from the juice. 

16. The process of extracting fructose 


from plants which comprises separating | 


the juice from the fibre by mechanical 
means, adding a basi¢ substance to the 
juice, heating the said juice until in- 
soluble impurities are precipitated there- 
from, separating the precipitated im- 
purities from the juice, evaporating a 
portion of the water from the juice, al- 
lowing the inulin to 
the liquid, separating the precipitated 
inulin from the liquid, hydrolyzing the 


inulin to fructose and separating the 


fructose from the solution. 

The references are: 

Stein (British), A No. 16546 of 1904, 
Stein (British), No. 16546 of 1904. 

The appellant contends that the inven- 
tion defined by claims 1 to 4 consists in 
the discovery that inulin, a 
carbohydrate, can 
plants in which it occurs, and simultane- 


ously separated from protective colloids | 
| by simple mechanical extraction without | 


sudstantial dilution and without the use 
of heat. 

The appellant recognizes, of course, 
that it is within the prior art to’ me- 
chanically extract. juices from plant tis- 
sues by subjecting the plant structure 
to pressure, thereby expressing the 
juices, and without the use of solvents. 
As examples of this process he refers 
to the preparation of sugar from sugar 
cane, and to the manufacture of cider. 
He also refers to the well known diffu- 
sion process such as illustrated in the 
sugar beet industry. 

The appellant contends that as a gen- 
eral rule, one or the other of these proc- 
esses may be applied to a particular sub- 
stance, “but it is an exception where 
both can be applied with equal facility 
to the same substance;” that to the man 


skilled in the sugar art, for example, | 
these two processes are sharply distinct | 


and are not regarded as equivalents; that 
inulin has heretofore been extracted 
solely by the diffusion method; that 
applicant has gone directly contrary to 
the art in the use of mechanical extrac- 


tion in the removal of inulin from inulin- | 
| bearing plants; and that by using this 


process applicant has found he obtains 
a much purer product due to the fact 
that the colloidal impurities are not re- 
moved from the plant. 

The process defined by claim 1 when 
considered apart from the introductory 


clause, and certain negative statements | 


occurring in the claim, “comprises sepa- 


rating the greater portion of the juice | 


* * * from the fibre by mechanical 
méang. *. * 4%?” 

The negative statements included in 
the claim are to the effect that the sepa- 





used since long prior to the entrance of 
opposer in the field. Neither of the 
parties here involved is entitled to ex- 
elude others from using any and all rep- 
resentations of an Indian head or figure 
but each party must be content with the 
particular embodiment adopted in his 
own mark and with the provision in the 
statute that the newcomer must not 


adopt a mark so similar as to cause con- | 


fusion of goods or their origin. 
plileant’s representation of the Indian is 


wholly dissimilar from that adopted by | 


the’ opposer and it is believed the differ- 


ence is sufficient to prevent purchasers | 


from mistaking the goods of the appli- 
cant for those of the opposer. It would 
seem this case falls under the doctrine 


announced in the case of Pabst Brewing | 


Co. v. Decatur Brewing Co. et al, 306 
O. G. 837, 284 Fed. 110, C. C. A. 7th 
Cir., and Patton Paint Company vy. Sun- 
set Paint Co., 813 O. G. 668, 53 App. 
D. C. 348. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark references dismissing the opposi- 
tion and holding the applicant entitled 
to registration for which it has applied 
is affirmed. 

January 27, 1927, 





precipitate fronr| 


complex | 
be extracted from | 


The ap- | 


ration of the juice from the fibre is ef- 
fected “without substantial dilution,” and 
“without the use of heat.” 

This claim is for the mere application 
of the old process of separating juices 
from vegetable fibres by mechanical 
means, which is of ancient origin, to 
inulin-bearing plants. The claim does 
not define any new mode of treating 
matter, nor any new result. 

Method of Moistening. 

Claim 2 defines the same process as 

| is defined by claim 1. 
Claim 3 includes the step of moisten- 
ing the residual fibre and again separat- 
ing the liquid from the fibre. This is 
practiced generally in the prior art ex- 
tracting processes where a more thor- 
ough separation is desired, even though 
the juices when separated from the 
fibres may be in a diluted state. As 
pointed out by the examiner, such method 
is of common knowledge, and as an 
example he refers to Wurtz’s Dictionaire 
de Chimine, Tome II, Partie I, 1873. 

Claim 11 calls for the mechanical 
separation of the juice from the fibre, 
and, in addition, the heating of the sepa- 
| rated juice to precipitate impurities. This 
claim stands rejected on Wurtz. 

The specific process defined by this 
{claim for effecting separation of the 
| juices from the fibres appears to be inde- 
pendent of the specific process for ef- 
fecting precipitation of the impurities. 

Claims 16 to 19 include the additional 
steps of hydrolyzing the purified inulin 
to fructose by acid treatment, and then 
separating the fructose from the solu- 
tion. 








The essential steps of the appellant’s 
process for producing fructose, a variety 
of levulose, are disciosed by the Stein 
patents. Stein first separates the juices 
of inulin-bearing plants, such as dahlia, 
| from the fibre, purifies the juices, and 
then hydrolizes the inulin to fructose. 
| He mentions several ways by which the 
| steps of his process may be practiced. 
| There is nothing in the Stein patents to 
suggest that he contemplates confining 
the first step of his process to the diffu- 
sion method of separating the juices 
from the fibre. It is true that he de- 
| scribes this method, but he states: 


| In some cases the levulose may be pro- 
duced direct from the pressed out juice 
| of the bulbs or roots, the juice being 
treated with acid and converted into 
sugar direct, and further treated in the 
manner above set forth. 

Assuming, however, that Stein con- 
templates confining his invention to the 
| diffusion method of separating the juices 
from the fibre, still the appellant’s proc- 
| ess, as defined by the appealed claims, 
| would not be patentable, the mechanical 
| method of separating the juices from the 
fibre being notoriously old. No invention 
was involved in selecting from well 
| known processes the one which was re- 
garded as best suited for the particular 
material acted upon. This is an act of 
judgment and not of invention. 


With respect to appellant’s contention 
| that the mechanical and diffusion meth- 
ods of separation are not equivalents, it 
may be stated that the equivalency of 
the two methods is not controlling of the 
| question of invention. Both being old, 
no invention was involved in making the 
| selection as above indicated. 

As to the purification of the juices, 
this is common practice in most all proc- 
esses for making extracts from vege- 
table matter. Stein states that the in- 
fusion may be decanted, filtered or 
centrifuged; or the heavy or solid part 
is separated from the liquid by any 
suitable means. 

The decision of the examiners in chief 
| is affirmed. 

July 30, 1926. 





M. J. MOORE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


Damage to Vessels 
Charged to Towers 


(Continued from Page Ten.) 


posure to it. In the ordinary course of 
nature such a squall or other being 
| likely to occur while the towage was in 
progress, the happening of such an ordi- 
| nary operation of a force of nature dur- 
| ing any part of the time the towage was 
| in progress cannot be regarded as an in- 
dependent intervening cause. The pro- 
| longation of the towage beyond the 
| time reasonably required to complete it 
being an act which, according to the 
usual experience of mankind, would ex- 
pose the tow to the hazard of such an 
event happening after the expiration of 
the time reasonably required to com- 
plete the towage, the prolongation of the 
towage was not kept from being a proxi- 
mate cause of the injury sustained by 
| the fact that the happening of such an 
| ordinary and not improbable event con- 
curred in producing that injury. One is 
chargeable with knowledge of the usual 
effect of ordinary natural conditions or 
forces upon his negligent act or omis- 
sion, and is held to have contemplated 
| the appearance and the effect of such 
| conditions and forces upon his negli- 
gence. Atchison &c. Ry. Co. v. Calhoun, 
supra; Bowen v. Smith-Hall Grocery Co., 
| 141 Ga. 721, L. R. A. 1915 D. 617; Ben- 


| edict Pineapple Co. v. Atlantic C. L. R. 
Co., 20 L. R. A. (N. S.) 92; Fox v. Boston 
| & Maine Railroad, 148 Mass. 220; 22 R. 
| C. L. 140. We conclude that the injury 
| to'the pontoons was attributable to the 
extension of the time during which the 
tow was exposed to the natural and ordi- 
; nary hazards of the towage undertaking. 
We concur in the court’s finding from 
| the evidence that the grounding of the 
tug and the consequent delay were negli- 
gent. 
The decree is reversed and the cause 
is remanded for further proceedings not 
\ inconsistent with this opinion. Reversed. 
January 24, 1927, 
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Radio 


Devices 


Registration for | 


Word “Mohawk” 
Denied Radio Firm 


Prior Use of Indian Design 
on Various Electrical 
Goods Was Proved. 


Eart H. ROLLINSON v. MOHAWK ELEC- 
TRIC CORPORATION; DECISION, ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Registration of the word “Mohawk” 

and of the composite trade mark consist- 

ing of the word and a picture of an In- 
dian, for radio receiving sets and parts, 
was denied to the senior party in this 
appeal from the Examiner of Interfer- 

ences in trade mark interference No. 555, 

between the applications of Earl H. Rol- 

linson (No. 210984, filed March 13, 1925), 

and Mohawk Eleetric Corporation (No. 

201968, filed August 28, 1924, and No. 

202214, filed September 4, 1924), for 

trade marks for radio receiving sets and 

parts thereof. 
C. R. Allen appeared for Rollinson; 

Mock and Blum for the corporation. 
The full text of the decision of Assist- 

ant Commissioner W. A. Kinnan follows: 

Appeals From Decision. 
The party Rollinson has appealed from 





the decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences that the Mohawk 
Electric Corporation is entitled to reg- 


ister the marks for which it has made 
application for radio receiving sets and 
that the appellant is entitled to register 
his mark for the goods set up in his ap- 
plication with the exception of radio re- 
ceiving sets and parts. 

The Mohawk Electric Corporation has 
applied for the registration of a com- 
posite mark (Ser. No. 202214) consisting 
of the word “Mohawk” associated with 
a picture of the face of an Indian with 
a feather headdress, the mark being used 
for radio receiving sets and parts 
thereof. In another application (Ser. 
No. 201968), the Mohawk Electric Cor- 
poration seeks registration for the word 
“Mohawk” used upon this same class of 
goods, 

Asks Registration. 

The party Rollinson has applied for 
registration of the word “Mohawk” as a 
trade mark used upon “electrical appa- 
ratus of various kinds comprising recti- 
fiers, transformers, fire alarm systems, 
timing cutouts, rheostats, telephone re- 
ceivers, radio receiving sets and parts 
thereof.” 

Both parties have taken testimony and 
from that submitted on behalf of the 
senior party Mohawk Electric Corpora- 
tion, it appears established that the word 
“Mohawk” has been used upon the goods 
alleged since about August 1, 1924. 
There is also use established of the 
mark by the senior party upon battery 
chargers. 

The testimony submitted on behalf of 
Rollinson fails to disclose use of the 
mark upon radio sets and it is apparent 
he is not entitled to registration includ- 
ing these particular goods. It appears, 
however, that from a date long prior to 
the earliest date established by the Mo- 
hawk Electric Corporation, Rollinson had 
adopted and used the mark upon various 
other electrical goods, such as rectifiers, 
transformers, and loud speakers. 

The testimony of the witness Madsen, 
answers to Qs. 7, 9 and 10; the testimony 
of Schaup in answer to Qs. 7, 10, 48, 72, 
73 and to X-Qs. 83 to 96; the testimony 
of Meyer in answer to Qs. 26 to 34 and 
X-Qs. 47 and 54; the testimony of Deer- 
ing, answers to Qs. 16, 17, X-Q. 23 and | 
Rd-Q. 25, as well as the testimony of | 
Kelly in answer to Qs. 24, 31, 32 and 
X-Qs. 49 to 51, fairly establish that Rol- 
linson made and sold battery chargers or | 
rectifiers and radio speakers*prior to the 
date of the entrance of the applicant 
corporation into the field, and probably 
radio frequency and audio frequency 
transformers. The witness Deering lived | 
in New York and testifies, X-Q. 23, “That 
Mr. Rollinson brought the rectifier te my 
office. I have that rectifier and am using 
it today.” 

The examiner held the goods upon: 
which the appellant had actually used 
his mark to be electrical apparatus of 
general utility not particularly intended 
for use in radio sets and, therefore, that 
the goods belong to a different class 
possessing different descriptive prop- { 
erties. It is believed, however, that sev- 
eral of the devices manufactured and 
sold by Rollinson under his trade mark 
were more or less especially designed for 
use in radio receiving sets and that even 
if they were useful in other relations 
they were primarily intended to be used 
with such sets. They would be sold by | 
the same stores as parts to be assembled , 
in complete sets, or to be used in con- 
nection with such sets, and parties pur- 
chasing such parts and seeing upon them 
the trade mark “Mohawk” would be led 
to believe the goods had the same origin , 
as the radio receiving sets which car- 
ried this mark. 

Many people assemble their own sets 
after purchasing the parts, while still 
others purchase the assembled essentials 

' 


and wire up the batteries, chargers, 
B-eliminators, loud speakers, ete., in 
their homes. It seems inevitable with 


the same trade mark appearing upon 
these different parts and upon the com- 
pleted sets, confusion of goods or of 
origin would result. It is believed the 
holdings in the cases of The American 
Tobacco Company v. Gordon, 342 O. G. 
510, App. D. C. ; California 
Packing Corporation v. Halferty, 320 
O. G. 700, 54 App. D. C. 88; Rosenberg 
Bros. & Co. v. Elliott, 7 Fed. (2d) 962, 
are persuasive that the goods upon which 
the respective parties have used their 
marks possess the same _ descriptive 
properties. This conclusion necessitates 
an award of priority to the party Rol- 
linson. 

In view of the foregoing, the matters 
set forth in the petition filed by the Mo- 
hawk Electric Corporation on January 4, 
1927, have not been considered and such 
petition is dismissed. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
aark interferences holding that the Mo- 
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‘ORPORATIONS: Reincorpcration: Assignments.—Where corporation reincor- 
porates, but maintains same organization, and assigns to new corporation leases 


and mortgages, terms of which are substantially complied with by the new cor- 
poration, held: Mortgagor-lessor cannot defeat foreclosure on ground that agree- 
ment was not assignable because it involved personal confidence.—Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mining and Concentrating Co. v. Big Creek Mining Co. (District Court of 


Idaho.)—Index Page 4148, Col. 2. 


CUSTOMS LAWS: Vessel Employed in Trade Other Than That for Which 
4 Licensed.—Licensed fishing vessel, leased by owner upon a fishing lay, used by 
lessee as rum runner in violation of R. S. Sec, 4377; held, forfeiture of vessel is 
absolute and knowledge or privity of owner is immaterial.—Machado, M. C., v. 
United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit.)—Index Page 4148, Col. 1. 
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PATENTS: Issued: Production of Levulose: Patentability—Patent No. 1616166 

issued to Arsem for method of producing levulose. ) 
disallowed, as expressing juice from plants is old, and claims do not define any 
new mode of treating matter, nor any new result. 
to new subject is not invention; nor mere carrying forward, or more extended or 
new application, of ,original thought, securing better results is not sufficient to 
sustain patentability—Arsem, W. C., Ex parte (Decision, Commossioner of Patents.) 


—Index Page 4149, Col. 2. 


RADE MARKS: Similar Marks: Goods of Same Descriptive Properties.—Regis- 

tration of word “Chieftain” with particular representation of an Indian as 
trade mark on radio receiving sets and parts, allowed, as against opposer's prior use 
of trade mark including representation of Indian, dissmilar from that of applicant, 
on electrical goods some of which are used in connection with radio receiving sets, 
the goods, therefore, being of same descriptive properties but marks not being 80 
similar as to cause confusion.—Rollinson v. Chieftain Radio Corp. (Decision, Ass’t 
Com’r of Patents.)—Index Page 4149, Col. 4. 


RADE MARKS: Registration: Markings Forming Integral Part of Article.— 

Registration of peculiar or special markings constituting tread of rubber tire, 
molded in and forming integral part of completed tire, without which the tire would 
be incomplete, as trade mark, denied.—Norwalk Tire and Rubber Co., Ex parte 
(Decision, Ass’t Com’r of Patents.)—Index Page 4149, Col. 5. 


HIPPING: Liability of Vessel: Deviation or Delay.—Where tug contracts tor 

towage and voyage is delayed by negligence of tug, held: Tug liable for dam- 
age to vessels in tow due to squall when such squall reasonably might have been 
anticipated and where it would not have been encountered except for the negligent 
delay.—Jacobson v. Tug “Mariner,” etc., et al. (Cireuit Court of Appeals, 5th 
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RADE MARKS: Registration: Interference.—Registration of word “Mohawk” 
and composite trade mark consisting of word “Mohawk” and picture of Indian, 
for radio sets and parts, made by senior party, denied in view of jurior party’s 
; prior use of mark on electrical appliances such as rectifiers, é 
speakers.—Rollinson v. Mohawk Electric Corp. (Decision, Ass’t Com’r, Patents.) 
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Trade Mark Denied 
Registry by Reason 
Of Practical Utility 


Ex Parte THE NORWALK TIRE AND RUB- 
BER COMPANY; DECISION, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Peculiar or special markings consti- 
tuting the tread gr a rubber tire are 
not registrable as a trade mark, First 
Assistant Commissioner W. A. Kinnan 
held in this appeal upon application No. 
221448, filed October 8, 1925. 

Cc. C. Campbell appeared for the ap- 
plicant. The full text of the decision 
follows: 

The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration of a peculiar de- 
sign as a trade mark for a rubber tire. 
The design is repeated entirely around 
the tread surface of the tire and con- 
stitutes an irregular tread. 

In effect, therefore, the applicant is 
seeking registration of the peculiar or 
special markings constituting the tread 
of a rubber tire. 

It is not of record that any prior use 
by others of this particular tread sur- 
face has been shown. The fact that the 
tread is given this uneven surface pri- 
marily for the purpose of preventing 
skidding and that the surface consti- 
tutes an integral part of the tire itself 
are the grounds upon which registration 
has been refused. 

The holding of the court in the case 
of In re The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., 3389 O. G. 764, 55 App. D. C. 400, 
has been relied upon as determinative of 
the case at bar. 

The appellant has strenuously urged 
that whilé tire treads of uneven sur- 
face are, admittedly, for mechanical pur- 
poses, such as increasing wear and elim- 
inating skidding, yet the particular de- 
sign of the surface of the applicant’s 
tread is for the additional purpose of 
indicating origin or ownership of goods. 
The appellant has noted several adju- 
dicated cases in support of its contention 
that the registration sought should be 
granted. 

These cases are the North British Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., v. Racine Rubber Tire Co. 
of New York, Inc., 271 Fed. Rep. 936, 
C. C. A. 2d Cir.; Rowe vy. Blodgett & 
Clapp Co., 112 Fed. Rep. 61, C. C. A. 2d 
Cir., and Capewell Horse Nail Co. v. 
Mooney, 167 Fed. Rep. 575, affirmed in 
172 Fed. Rep. 826, C. C. A. 2d Cir. 

In the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 








hawk Electric Corporation is entitled to 
registration of the marks for which it 
has made application is reversed, and his 
holding that the party Rollinson is en- 
titled to registration for the goods set 
up in his application with the exception 
of vadio receiving sets is affirmed. 
January 27, 1927. 





transformers and loud 





pany case, the applicant sought registra- 
tion of the diamond tread of the well- 
known Goodvear tire as a trade mark. 
The court stated: 

“The diamond-shaped __ projections, 
which appellant claims as a trade mark, 
are clearly descriptive of the goods on 
which they are used, since they form a 
very essential part of the goods itself. 
In other words, these projections are 
molded on the face of a rubber tire 
either to enhance the wear or to pre- 
vent skidding, or both.” 

In the applicant’s case, the purpose 
of the peculiar design or configuration 
of the tread is mechanical, and such con- 
figuration is molded in and forms an 
integral part of the completed tire it- 
self. The fact that the peculiar project- 
ing configurations adopted by the appli- 
cant have not been used by others before 
does not change the fact that their pri- 
mary function is mechanical and they 
constitute an integral part of the tire. 

It is not believed material that the de- 
sign is molded into the tread of the tire, 
since a proper trade mark would not lose 
its standing as such merely because it 
was molded into the tire. Trade marks 
have been molded into glass articles or 
those made of pottery, but such marks | 
have not ceased, for such reason, to be 
proper trade marks, 

Such marks did not, however, form in- 
tegral parts of the articles in the sense 
that they were necessary integral parts | 
and functioned with the functioning of 
the articles, but while physically integral 
they were merely added as proper trade 
marks to indicate origin or ownership 
of goods and for no other purpose. 
Where, as in the applicant’s construc- 
tion, the article is incomplete without 
the tread, it would seem the latter can- 
not be considered a trade mark under 
any of the definitions found in the ad- 
judicated cases. 

There does not appear to be anything | 
in the case of the North British Rubber 
Company, above noted, which justifies 
the view that the court regarded a tire | 
tread as constitutins proper subject for 
a trade mark. 

The court was adjudicating the valid- 
ity of a design patent and merely re- 
ferred, as an obiter, to the importance 
of being able to identify the plaintiff’s 
antiskidding device. It is not believed 
that decision can possibly be held to 
support the appellant’s contentions. 

Figure on Head of Nail. 

There appears to be, further, nothing 
in the Capewell Horse Nail Company 
case, above noted, to support the argu- 
ment of the appellant. The check figure 
on the head of the horseshoe nail had 
no other function than that a trade 
mark. 

The court regarded the incidental or- 
namental feature as unimportant. The 
fact that the intersecting lines were im- 
pressed on the beveled face beneath the 
edge of the nail did not prevent such 
check from constituting a valid trade 
mark, as it is plain enough such inter- 
secting lines on the beveled face of the 
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Seizure of Trucks | 
From Bankrupt by 
Seller Held Mlegal | 


District Court Decides Prop- 
erty Is Possession of Court 
Until Otherwise Disposed 
of By an Order. 


IN THE MATTER OF CHARLES W. SMITH’ 
AND GuY DUNNING, ETc., BANKRUPTS, 
No. EEFE; District COURT FOR THE 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON, 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 

In this case the trustee in bankruptcy 
took possession of auto trucks in the 
possession of the bankrupts to whom the 





’ trucks had been sold under a conditional 


sales contract. The vendor took pos- 
session of the trucks from the trustee. 
The court held that this was wrongfully 
done. 

Miller, Wilkinson & Miller for claim- 
ants; W. B. Layton for the trustee. 

The opinion, delivered by Judge Cush- 
man, follows: 

The referee’s certificate shows: 

“* * * The petition for adjudication 
in bankruptcy was filed in the above 
court on the 24th day of August, 1926, 
order of adjudication was entered August 
25, 1926, on the same day D. J. Finn was 
appointed temporary receiver by the 
referee; on September 8, 1926, D. J. 
Finn was elected by the creditors’ trustee 
of the above estate and qualified as 
such; on September 21 (September 1), 
1926, while acting as trustee (receiver), 
D. J. Finn petitioned the referee to lease 
certain personal property of the estate, 
a part of which property as represented 
was two motor trucks, said motor trucks 
at that time and for a long time pre- 
vious were covered by two separate con- 
ditional sales contracts, said trucks be- 
ing the property of Austin B. McCoy as 
McCoy Auto Company and in possession 
of the bankrupts at Vantage Ferry, 
Washington; that said trucks were taken 
into possession by D. J. Finn as trustee 
(receiver) and remained in his posses- 
sion up to and including September 8, 
1926, the date of his appointment as 
trustee in this matter; the conditional 
sales contracts were regular in every 
way, having been given in due course of 
business and regularly filed under the 
laws of the State of Washington.” 

Trucks Seized by Vendor. 

On the 9th of September, 1926, the 
claimants, without order of the court and 
without knowledge or permission of the 
receiver or trustete, took into their pos- 
session said trucks. Thereafter the 
trustee petitioned the referee for an or- 
der directing the return of the two auto 
trucks to Vantage Ferry, Washington, 
that being the place where they had been 
taken possession of by claimants, and 
for an order directing claimants to show 
cause why their action in taking pos- 
session of said trucks shoud not be cer- 
tified by the referee to the District Judge 
for the necessary proceedings for con 
tempt. The claimants McCoy Auto Com- 
pany and Austin B. McCoy answered, not 
denying the taking of the trucks, as al- 
leged, after they had been taken posses- 
sion of by the receiver. 

Claimants set out in their answer the 
conditional sales contracts under which, 
they allege, the trucks had been sold to 
the bankrupt Smith; allege a breach by 
the bankrunt in each contract; and notice 
of forfeiture given the bankrupt and 
temporary trustee (receiver) of these de- 
faults, and their election to take imme- 
diate possession and terminate the con- 
tracts. 

Referee Held in Error. 

The referee, in his decision denying 
the trustee the relief prayed’ by him, 
was evidently influenced by the fact 
that the allegations of the answer as to 
the conditional sales contracts, defaults 
and notice, were not placed in issue by 
any reply of the trustee. In this, I am 
of the opinion, the referee erred. The 
trustee has a right to reestablish pos- 
session, and to stand upon the defensive 
in any litigation over the trucks. When 
a receiver or trustee, as an officer of the 
court, for the protection of all interests 
takes into his possession property in 
possession of the bankrupt, all must re- 
respect that possession; for it is the 
court’s possession, and the court and its 
officers are not to be deprived of such 


| possession, except by order of the court, 


for the taking over of possession and 
control of property by the court, for the 
benefit of all interests, is the very pur- 
pose for which a receiver or trustee is 
appointed. 

The order of the referee denying the. 
prayer of the trustee’s petition for the 
return of the trucks is overruled. White 
v. Schloerb, 178 U. S. 542; Murphy v. 
John Hoffman Co., 211 U. S. 562; In re: 
: Rose Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 168 eneral No. 
XXVIII. 

The parties not having been heard 
upon that portion of the prayer of 
trustee’s petition for a finding that 
claimants were in contempt, there will be 
no order in that regard, but jurisdiction 


Fed. 41; G 


will be retained of that phase of the 
litigation until further order of the 
court. 

January 22, 1927. 
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head were not, as in the instant case, 
added or adopted primarily for mechan- 
ical purposes. 

To permit the registration sought by 
the applicant would be, in effect, to 
grant it a pereptual patent for a tire 
having the tread here disclosed. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 

January 31, 1927. 
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Postal Service 


| Plan Studied to Give Vote 


To District of Columbia 
3770— 

The advisability of amending the Con- 

stitution of the United States so as to 


Federal 


Personnel 


Veterans’ 


Topical Survey Immigration. 


ry 7 . 
lraining 


Alaskan Commissioners 


pis vast organization has never RE people of the United States are not 
Authorized in House Bill 


heen studied in detail as one piece jealous of the amount their Govern- 
of administrative mechanism. No ment costs, if they are sure they get 
comprehensive effort has been made what they need and desire for the out- 
to list its multifarious activties, or lay, that the money is being spent for ob- 
to group them in such a w as to jects which they approve, and that it is 
Present a clear picture of what the being applied with good business sense 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the 

bureaus of the National Government, 
groupin related activities, is a work 
which will enable our citizens to understand 
and use the fine facilities the Congress 
provides for them. Such a survey will 
be useful to schools, colleges, business and 


“National Origins” 
_ Defy Computation, 


Rating Boards Given 


Rehabilitation Work 


The House on lebruary 2 passed the 


Says Senator Reed 


Germans, Irish ‘and Swedes 
Oppose Change in Basis of 
Immigration Quota, As- 
serts Pennsylvanian. 


Opposition to the so-called “national 
origins” provision of the Immigration 
Act, “comes principally from the Ger- 
man clement and the Irish, and partly 
from the Swedes, because their quotas 
will be cut down by the ‘national origins’ 


trict of Columbia in Congress, was con- 


tek for representation of the Dis- 


| 
| 
| 


h Frank Cooper, of the northern district 
of New York State, would be held either 


method,” declared Senator Reed (Rep.), | 


of Pennsylvania, in the course of the 
debate on the proposal to defer appli- 
cation of the principle for another year. 


The Senate adopted the proposal in | 


the form of a resolution (Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 152), favorably reported 
by the Committee on Immigration, with 
the understanding on the part of pro- 
ponents and opposers of the measure 


that it is a temporary arrangement due 


to lack of complete information on na- 
tional origins. Under the terms of the 
present immigration law, President Cool- 
idge is required to proclaim the effective- 
ness of the national origins clause on 
April 1, 1927; the proclamation would now 
be deferred to April 1, 1928. 

Excerpts from the debate follow: 

Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania: If the 
“national origins” method is repealed, 
it will allow an immigration of about 
164,000 annually. If it goes into effect, 
it will cut down the immigration to 
153,000. 

Mr. Caraway (Dem.), Ark.: Of course, 
that question is not up now; but I am 
very much opposed to an increase of 
immigration. 

Mr. Lenroot (Rep.), Wis.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not this*the situagion? Those 
who desire the repeal of the law—and I 
am one of them—merely desire to have 


| ture 


the immigration remain permanently as | 


it is under the law applied today? 
Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania: Exactly. 
Mr. Johnson (Rep.), Calif.: Exactly. 
We remain exactly as we are today, with 
no increase, no difference, for one year. 
Mr. Bruce (Dem.), Md.: Mr. President, 


may I ask the Senator from California | 


back of it? Is it 
too short to 
idea? 


what is the motive 
the idea that the time is 
work out this “national origins” 
‘Reasons for Postponement. 

Mr. Johnson: There are three motives: 


|} titled to rental allowance. 


| S. Coast 


First, the President is required under | 


the law, and assumes the law to be 
mandatory, as we ‘understand, to issue 


his proclamation on the 1st day of April. | 


That is No. 1. Either we must take 
affirmative action or he issues his procla- 
mation. 

No. 2. The time is so limited that the 
contest that is obvious upon the subject 
matter cannot be disposed of. 

No. 3 is that the data upon which a 
law concerning “national origins” would 


inadequate that even the President in his 
message says we can scarcely predicate 
anything upon them. 

Mr. Bruce: The effect of the proposi- 
tion, then, is simply to postpone the 
date? 

Mr. Johnson: Entirely; to leave mat- 
ters exactly as they are, and postpone 
the date for one year. 

Mr. Reed (Dem.), Mo.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, when these illuminating interrup- 
tions came I was about to say that I 
have examined the report which is 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress; and the report having been made 
with reference to the question of “na- 
tional origins.” anyone who will examine 
that report will understand that at best 
it furnishes only the loosest kind of a 
guess as to the origins of the present 
population of the United States. A 
moment’s consideration will show how 
difficult the problem would be. 

A man,whose ancestors or some of 
whose ancestors have been in this coun- 
try four or five generations finds as 
many crosses of blood, and each of these 
crosses of blood finds as many 
in its own instance; and the result is 
that it is very difficult to say, as to any 
man whose ancestors came here a cen- 
tury ago, that they are of English 
steck, or Irish stock, or Scotch stock, 
or German stock, because there may in- 
termingle in his viens the blood of a 
half-dozen different races. , 

So that the proposition of selecting 
People by race-origin is impossible, for 
there are probably men in this Chamber 
who have four or five different national 
bloods in their viens; and this commis- 
sion undertook to guess it off by the 
number of people of known national 
origin at some certain time in the coun- 
try, and then presuming that their 
posterity continued in that ratio. 

It is the witdest kind of a guess. The 
national-origins law is the most_imprac- 
tical thing I ever saw written into a 
law, and it opens the door for all kinds 
of unfairness and injustice. 

According to this schedule which was 
prepared, we are nearly all English; the 
great percentage of our population is 
English. Everybody with a little bit 
of common-sense knows that is not true. 
The law ought to be changed. 

For instance, under the present law, 
as shown by this report, there can ‘be 
admitted from Germany 51,227; under 
the proposed change only 23,428. 

From Great Britain and northern Ire- 
land—they divide northern Ireland now 
from southern Ireland, I presume, be- 
cause it happens to be politically sepa- 
rated—under the present law there can 
be admitted 34,007, and under the new 
allotment 73,039. 

Mr. McKellar (Dem.), Tenn.: 
about the Irish Free State? 

Mr. Reed of Missouri: The Irish Free 
State, under the present law, is permitted 
to send here 28,567; under the new al- 
lotment, 13,862. 

Let us take Denmark. 
into the Scandinavian 
speaking broadly. 


crosses 


What 


We are getting 
country now, 
Its quota, under the 


sidered by the House Committee on the 

Judiciary at an executive session Febru- 

ary 2. 
George S. 


ings on House Resolution No. 398, in- 
troduced by Representative La Guardia 
(Soc.), of New York City, which pro- 
poses the impeachment of Federal Judge 


February 8 or 9, when Judge Cooper, 
Mr. La Guardia, and Director L. Q. 
Merrick, of the Prohibition Unit, would 
be asked to testify. 

Representative Brigham (Rep.), of 
St. Albans, Vt., said that it was his opin- 
approval of Judge Cooper and Mr. Mer- 
rick, unlawful transportation and sale 
of liquor was carried on by Government 
agents. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such 
finally become 
Interpretation 
sary therefore 


expenditures 
closed transactions, 
of the laws its neces- 
in many instances. 
The latest decisions with 


expenditures 


respect to 
made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
* A-13978. National Prohibition, 
ment of-—Replevin proceedings 
priation “Enforcement, Narcotic 
tional Prohibition Acts, 1927,” is not avail- 
able for expenditures in Canada for cost 
of replevin proceedings to obtain possession 
of paper watermarked “Prohibition” which 
has been manufactured in Canada, or to 
take out copyright on such papers in 
Canada, on the basis that such expendi- 
would stop the smuggling into, and 
illegal use in, this country of the paper 
for permit and prescription blanks in viola- 
tion of the National Prohibition Act. 
A-16727 (S). Rental allowance Joint oc- 
cupancy of quarters. Where two officers as- 
signed to the same station jointly occupy, 
with their dependents, public quarters as- 
signed to one of the officers, such occu- 
pancy constitutes an assignment of ade- 
quate quarters and neither officer is en- 
Decision of July 


enforce- 
The ap- 


and Na- 


3, 1925, A-9870. 

A-16744 (S). Purchases -Advertising-U. 
. Guard. The purchase of a par- 
ticular make of packing for piston and valve 
rods for steam machinery of a U. S. Coast 
Guard cutter without advertising for the 
reason that it had been used previously and 
had been found satisfactory is not author- 
.ized. 5 Comp. Gen. 771; id. 835. 

Advertisement for proposals for supplies 
for use of a U. S. Coast Guard cutter 
made subsequent to the procurement of 
the same without advertisment cannot be 
deemed to satisfy the requirements of Sec- 
tion 3709, Reviesd Statutes. 

A-16945 (S.). Administrative pay—-Na- 
tional Guard. The commanding officer of a 
National Guard organization who does not 
perform the administrative functions con- 
nected therewith is not entitled to ad- 


| ministrative pay. 
be predicated are so insufficient and so | 


A-17008 (S), Appropriations Availa- 
bility-—-Treasury Department. Where under 
an act providing for the modernization re- 
habilitation, and repair of marine hospital 
buildings and making appropriations there- 


for, an appropriation is also made for the 


| rental of temporary quarters for Govern- 


* Building, by 


ment officials and expenses inci- 
dent thereto, such appropriation is avail- 
able for the. expenses of providing tempo- 
rary quarters for and expenses incident to 
the moving of the patients of such hos- 
pital as well as the officers and employes 
attached thereto. 

A-17028 (S). Retired pay 
Force officer. Under the act of May 8, 
1926, 44 Stat. 417, an officer of the Naval 
Reserve Force retired February &, 1921, 
under provisions of the act of June 4, 1920, 
41 Stat. 854, while holding the confirmed 
rank of ensign and additional provisional 
rank of lieutenant (j. g.). is entitled to re- 
tired pay computed on base period pay of 
his confirmed rank prescribed in Section 1 
of the act of June 10, 1422, 42 Stat. 627, 
for officers of the rank, grade, and 
length of service in the Regular Navy with 
longevity thereon to which entitled on June 
30, 19% 


moving 


Naval Reserve 


same 


A-17033. Personal services—-Fire fighters 

Forest Service. Where it is necessary, in 
order to secure fire fighters, to pay them 
for the idle time of their teams engaged in 
road construction work for a county, such 
payment may be made for the secular time 
the teams idle and men were en- 
gaged in fighting fire. 

A-17034 (S). Construction of publie 
buildings- Removal and reerection of mar- 
ket sheds. The appropriation provided toward 
the construction ef the Internal Revenue 
the act of July 3, 1926, 44 
able for demolishing and 
removing the market sheds on the 
proposed to be used, but is not available 
for reerecting the sheds on any other site. 

A-17043. Foreign Service Officers— Salary 

Traveling Expenses. A Foretgn Service 
officer who made the trip from his home to 
Washington by automobile is entitled to 
salary and = traveling only for 
the period that would have been necessary 
to make the trip by rail. 

A-17072 (S). Compensation of 
class Postmasters. The 
ing the quarterly compensation of an in- 
coming fourth-clas postmaster, under the 
act of June 4, 1926, 44 Stat. 695-6, when 
more than one postmaster serves in the 
same office during the fiscal year, is to 
authorize allowance to him at the end of 
each quarter of the compensation thereto- 
fore earned by him during the fiscal year, 
less the amount previously paid to him or 


were 


Stat. 874, is ava 


site 


expenses 


fourth- 


basis for comput- 


| his predecessors in office, within the maxi- 


mum authorized by the statute for the office 
the quarter or quarters that have 
elapsed since the beginning of the fiscal 
year. 


present law, was 2,789; under the 
posed change it is only 1,044. 

Coming to Norway, under the present 
law its quota is ; under the proposed 
new allotment 

The allotment of Sweden under the 

| present law is 9,561. Under the proposed 
new allotment it is 3,259, 


Mr. Bruce: If the Senator has the fig- 


pro- 


ures before him, will he tell us how the | 


new plan affects the Italian immigration ? 

Mr. Reed of Missouri: Under the pres- 

| ent law the quota of Italy is 3,845. Un- 
| der the proposed allotment is is 6,091. 

Speaking generally, the schedules as I 

look at them are not changes for the 
better. 

The the 

of the 

found Wy 


debate on National Ovi- 
gins provision Immigration 
Act will be the Congres- 
sional Recerd of February 1, pages 
2737 to 2750. 


Graham (Rep.), Chairman | 
of the committee, stated orally that hear- | 


Postmasters Advised 


Of Improper Labeling 


Patrons to Be Requested Not to 


W. Irving Glover, 
Postmaster General, has just announced 


Government is doing. and management. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


professions here and ahroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921, 1923- 


Educational Systems of Foreign Nations Studied 
For Information Valuable to American Schools 


T opic 3—Education 


Fifth Article—Foreign Systems. 


In this series of articles representing a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus, irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation are being told. 


By J. F. Abel, M. A., 


Assistant Specialist in Foreign Education Systems and 
Chief of Foreign Education Section, Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 


HE chief purpose of the Foreign Education Sec- 

tion of the Bureau of Education is to gather 

information about ail phases of education in 

foreign countries and make it available to any 
persons in the United States for whom it may have 
mterest or value. Especially, it attempts to bring to 
the Bureau of Education and to educators in America 
the full experience, knowledge, and opinion of school 
authorities in other countries. Both the work of the 
Section and its opportunities for service have been 
greatly increased in recent years by the widened public 
knowledge and desire for knowledge of international 
affairs. This has been reflected in the field of educa- 
tion notably in the formation of international edu- 
cational organizations, a growing exchange between 
countries of students and teachers, the frequent visits 
of foreign educators to the United States to study the 
systems here as an aid in establishing or changing 
those in their own countries, and the relatively large 
number of students of education from this country 
that are making investigations abroad. 


« 2% 


‘ 

In order to have at hand proper data about foreign 
education the Section receives annually large numbers 
of reports, school laws, ministerial decrees and orders, 
university catalogues and other official documents 
which come regularly through the ordinary process of 
exchange between the Government of the United States 
and those of other countries. The diplomatic ‘and 
consular officers of the Department of State and the 
representatives of the Department of Commerce as 
a part of their regular duties report from time to 
time on the condition of school affairs in the respec- 
tive countries where they are stationed. In addition 
to this regular and valuable supply of educational 
material coming from all parts of the world, the Sec- 
tion often takes the initiative in securing through those 
Departments specific data on some well-defiped edu- 
cational field such as the status of the ministry of 
education. the organization of the schools or the issu- 
ance of diplomas and degrees. Moreover, the Bureau 
library by exchange, purchase and subscription secures 
annually more books, pamphlets and other publica- 
tions on education by foreign authors and keeps on 
file current and back numbers of over a hundred for- 


eign education periodicais and magazines, all of which® 


are available for the use of the Section and the reading 
clientele of the Bureau. 
* - Ld 


FrROM the materials thus obtained the personnel of 

the Section attempts to answer by correspondence 
the considerable numbers of questions that come in 
yearly in the regular course of the work; to assist 
visitors and readers; to aid university college and normal 
school instructors in preparing their courses in for- 
eign and comparative education; and to prepare for 
publication circulars, leaflets and bulletins on any phases 
of the foreign education field about which it seems de- 
sirable that the people of the United States should 
know. 

It should be kept in mind that the Section is in no 
sense an administrative organization. Large numbers 
of young people, urged by a desire for travel and ex- 
perience, apply to it for teaching positions in foreign 
countries. It is not a placement agency and such 
applicants are referred to the proper officials either in 


~ 


the United States or abroad. Occasional requests come 
to aid in administering foreign student scholarships and 
fellowships, an activity upon which the Bureau of 
Education has not yet found it advisable to enter. 
The Section confines itself to information gathering 
and dissemination and to research. 

* x * 


Naturally much of the work of the Section has to do 
with data available only in languages other than Eng- 
lish, and in meeting the demands upon it the working 
personnel has made translations from 22 foreign 
tongues: Czechoslovakian, Danish, Dutch, Esperanto, 
Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, 
Japanese, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, 
Russian, Slovakian, Turkish, Spanish, Swedish, 
Ukranian, and Yiddish. The difficulties in the transla- 
tion of educational material are often very great for 
the translator must not only know the foreign lan- 
guage but also be familiar enough with the school 
system of the country to understand the special tech- 
nical meaning of the words and phrases when applied 
to education, and interpret them properly to American 
readers. Frequent assistance in the way of transla- 
tion is given to other Departments and to other bureaus 
of the Department of the Interior. 

K x * 


THE translation service of the Section is especially 

~ valuable in the work of evaluating the credentials 
of foreign students. Colleges and universities in the 
United States have much trouble in so placing foreign 
students that their study here may be profitable both 
to the students and to the institutions in which they 
are at work. State boards of examiners for such pro- 
fessions as pharmacy, dentistry, medicine and law need 
to know whether the foreign-born candidate has the 
preliminary training which the State law makes a re- 
quirement for admission to the examination. The re- 
cent rulings of the Department, of Labor to the effect 
that nonquota immigrant students must apply to and 
be accepted for admission by some school in the United 
States before being given a passport vise has forced 
the colleges often to pass upon the adequacy of the 
foreign student’s training from purely documentary evi- 
dence and without the personal contacts and interviews 
that are generally advantageous. ’ 

x * 


As a result many registrars, committees of admis- 
sion, and boards of exani&ination have asked the assist- 
ance of the Section in evaluating the credentials of 
foreign students. Since those agencies take care of 
the easy cases themselves, only the more difficult ones 


“are submitted, those in which the student’s training has 


been irregular, or the credentials are old, or come from 
a country whose system differs so radically from those 
of the United States that comparisons are hardly pos- 
sible. In such circumstances,, giving a well-founded 
opinion involves much care in determining the condi- 
tions and regulations under which the credentials are 
issued, the amount of scholastic training: they repre- 
sent, and the privileges which the holders enjoy in their 
own countries. Approximately 565 eases of credential 
evaluation representing different phases of scholastic 
training in 64 countries and indicating all degrees of 
education from that roughly equivalent to graduation 
from a sixth grade to an including the doctorate of 
science or philosophy have been handled in the Section. 
While the work is done not at the request of the indi- 
vidual holding the credentials but only upon that of 
the institution in which he hopes to study, frequent 
personal interviews are given to foreign students with 
the object in view of helping them as far as possible 
to a proper orientation. 


* % * 


With the many international education associations, 
both in the United States and abroad, the Section at- 
tempts to maintain fairly close and direct contacts to 
the ends both of knowing the various activities-that 
are being carried on and of furthering mutual co- 
operation. 


Tomorrow Katherine M. Cook, Chief of Ru- 
ral Division, Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, will discuss the functions 
and scope of that division. 
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Eligibles Are Certified 
For Postmasterships 


The Civil Service Commission has cer- 
Postmaster 
names of Roger E. Fulcher and William 
M. Daniel, as being eligible for appoint- 
ment as postmaster at Waynesboro, Ga.; 
Wright and Carl N. Woods, | q 
Omak, Wash.; Charles W. Barnes and 


Use of Mails Denied 


General the | Fraud Orders 


cated in Copenhagen. 


Horace J. 


President of the United States, 


To Danish Lottery 


Issued Against 
Promoters of Scheme Lo- 


Donnelly, Solicitor, Post 
Office Department, has just announced 


| where the contents 
| to warrant their use. 


| Mexican 


| or perishable and require special 


that postmasters have been directed to 
instruct their patrons not to label parcels 
fragile .or perishable except in cases 
are of a character 
The 
by reports from 
authorities to the 


instructions 
the 
im- 


were prompted 
postal 
proper labeling of parcels. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 


ment follows: 


The postal administration of Mexico 
has advised that a number of parcels are 
being received in that service labeled to 
the effect that the contents are fragile 
han- 
dling, while investigation discloses that 
the contents are not of the 
mentioned. 

As this practice will have a tendency 
to create a disregard for such labels, and 
parcels which are legitimately endorsed 
will not receive proper handling, post- 
master's should instruct their patrons not 
to affix such labels except in cases where 
the contents are of a character to war- 
rant their use. 


character | 


Marshall L. Strong, Valdosta, Ga.; John 
E. Carson, Gaius L. Huckaby and Nicho- 
las K. Lidstone, San Saba, Tex.; Earl J. 
Meredith and Emanuel G. Rehfuss, Gro- 
ton, S. Dak.; James H. Sparks, Heald- 
ton, Okla.; Clarence J. Carlton and 
Charles L. Trump, Arcadia, Fla.; Robert 
A. Anderson, Marion, Va.; Walter G. 
Gay, Farmville, N, CS Bertram C. Mc- 
Murray, Lancaster, Calif.; Harry Sim- 
mons, Rahway, N. J.; Frederick N. Buck- 
ley, Natick, Mass., and William A. Kes- 
sler, Daniel L. Armstrong and Joseph 
Moore, Homestead, Pa. 


| Bill Introduced in House 
For Payment to Indians 


Authority for a per capita payment to 
the Indians of the Crow Creek Reser- 
vation in South Dakota, from tribal 
funds in the Treasury, would be given 
in a bill (House Bill No. 16871) intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 





Christopherson, (Rep.) of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 


| that the 
; denied to Johannes Havlykke and Miss 


| lottery in 
| postal laws. 


use of the mails has been 


Gorda Nielsen, both of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. . 

It was stated orally at the solicitor’s 
office that the Danish firm conducted a 
of the 
The firm, in its literature 
sent through the American mails, stated 
that the lottery was conducted under the 
auspices of the Danish Government. 

The full text of the Solicitor’s opinion 
follows: 

On January 


violation American 


27, 1927, a fraud order 


| was issued against Johannes Havlygke, 
| Postbox 518, Norrebrogade, Copenhagen 


N., Denmark;, and on January 28, 1927, 


a fraud order was issued against Miss | 


Gorda Nielsen, Smallegade 30 A. III, 
Copenhagen F., Denmark. 

All mail addressed to the said parties 
should be returned to senders stamped 
“Fraudulent: Mail to this address re- 
turned by order of Postmaster General”; 
and no money orders payable to the said 


parties should be issued, certified or paid, 


the designation of an ex officio Commis- 
Alaska for the Departments 
of the Interior, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. These the bill 
provides, shall reside in Alaska and rep- 


sioner for 
commissioners, 


resent their respective departments in 
that Territory. 

Representative Dowell (Rep.), of Des 
Iowa, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, which reported the 
bill, explained in an address that the bill 
would consolidate the activities of the 
three departments in Alaska. 

An amendment to the bill, offered by 
Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., proposing that the De- 


partment of the Treasury be _ included 
‘in the provisions of the bill was defeated. 
Delegate Sutherland (Rep.), of Juneau, 
Alaska, pointed out that the bill did not 
contemplate any additional powers be- 
ing granted to the bureaus or the de- 
partments of the Government. 


Status of Bills 


In 
Senate and House 


The status of bills in both Houses 
is printed every Monday in the Leg- 
islative Index. Bills reported to the 
two Houses are listed daily in this 
column. Action taken on any Dill 
(except private bills) since Mon- 
day’s issue also is shown in_ this 
column. 


bill (Senate Bill No. 3928) authorizing 


Moines, 





Senate 

H. R. No. 15641, Making appropriations 
for the Department of the Navy. Passed 
by the Senate on February 1. 

H. R. No. 16576. Making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor. Reported with amend- 
ments from the Senate Committee on Ap- 

| propriations on February 2. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 152.  Provid- 
ing for postponement of effective date of 
National Origins clause of Immigration Law 
from April 1, 1927, to April 1, 1928, 
Adopted by the Senate February 1. 

House Bill No. 15641. Providing for ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Navy. Passed by the Senate on February 1. 

8. 5339. A bill to authorise the Secretary 
of the Treasury to iease a building for cus- 
toms purposes in New York City. Reported 
with an amendment from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance on February 2. 

H. R. 13451. A bill to increase the pen- 

| sions of certain maimed veterans and to 

increase the rates for artificial limbs. Re- 
ported without amendment from -the_Com- 
mittee on Pensions on February 2. 


House 

Making appropriations for 

| the legislative branch of the Government 

| for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
Reported on February 1. 

H. Con. Res, 43. Requesting President 
to propose the calling of athird Hague con- 
ference for the codificatioh of international 
law. Reported on February 1, in place of 
H. J. Res. 221. 

S. 3928. Authorizing the designation of 

| of an ex officio Commissioner for Alaska 

for each of the certain executive depart- 
ments of the United States. Passed with 
amendments on February 2. 

House Joint Resolution No. 73. To pro- 
vide for the improvement of the system of 
overland communication in the Seward 
Peninsula in Alaska. Passed by the House 
on February 2. , 


H. R. 16863. 


| Comniittee Studies 


Plea to Seat F. L. Smith 


Petition of Senator-Elect to Be 
Considered At Executive 
Session. 


No action was taken on February 2 
by the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections on the request made by 
counsel for Frank L. Smith fox an im- 
| mediate partial report recommending 
that Mr. Smith be allowed to take the 
oath of office and be seated at once by 
| virtue of his appointment to fill out the 
| unexpired term of the late Senator Me- 
Kinley. Senator Ernst (Rep.), Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the committee, an- 
| nounced that, this request will be given 
further consideration by the -committee 
at another executive session on Febru- 
ary 3. 

The committee met in executive ses- 
sion for two hours on February 2,pur- 
suant to instruction from “the Senate 
‘to investigate Mr. Smith’s prima facie 
right to be sworn in and also his right 

/ to a seat in the Senate under appoint- 
ment by the Governor of Illinois. Argu- 
ments of counsel for Mr. Smith were 
concluded during the past week and the 
committee has made the evidence, taken 
during the investigation last summer of 
the Illinois primary of 1926, a part of 
the record of the present case. ‘ 


Portugal Makes Changes 
In Parcel Post Rules 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has just announced 
that Portugal will accept certain articles 
| in the parcel post mails. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Effecti™2 at once, steels, tinder and 
other articles used as substitutes for 
matches will be admitted in the parcel 
post mails to Portugal. 

The above modifies the information ap- 
pearing under the items ‘“‘ Azores” on 
page 270, and “Portugal,” “Portuguese 
India,” and “Portuguese Timor” on page 
305 of the Annual Postal Guide for 1926, 


Acting Postmasters 
Named for Three Offices 


Postmaster General New has just an- 
nounced the appointment of three acting 
postmasters. They are: 

Karl ‘Chapman, Hoodsport, Oreg.; 
Alice Pipes, White Deer, Tex., and 
Joseph C. Brown, Winnetka, Ill, 





ate on February 1, 


By Veterans’ Bureau 


Change Made Because of 
Small Number of Men 
in Training, It Is 
Announced. 


Claims and Rating Boards of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau have taken over the duties 
and responsibilities of rehabilitation sur- 
vey groups in view of the fact: that only 
comparatively few former service men 
are now in training under each regional 
office, as the result of the promulgation 
by Frank T, Hines, Director of the Bu- 
reau, of a general order, € No. 364) which 
became effective February 1. 

Vocational training, under the terms of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, must end 
on or before July 2, 1928, it was stated 
orally at the Bureau im connection with 
the promulgation of the order, and as 
there now are only a smaHnumber of 
men engaged in this training, General 
Hines considers it no longer necessary 
to maintain separate boards of survey. 

The full text of the general order fol- 
lows: 

The following general order is hereby 
promulgated effective February 1, 1927, 
for the observance of all officers and em- 
ployes of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau: Fe 

Action on Training Cases. 

Action on all training cases by Re- 
habilitation Survey Groups as prescribed 
by existing orders, cireulars and instruc- 
tions shall be discontinued and the duties 
and responsibilities of these groups 
transferred to claims and rating boards. 
This work shall be assigened to only one 
authorized claims and wating board in 
each wegional office and no additional 
personnel will be authorized for this pur- 
pose. In offices having more than one 
claims and rating board consideration 
shall be given to the assignment of this 
work to the board whose members have 
the best experience and qualifications to 
act upon rehabilitation matters. 

In taking over this work the claims 
and rating boards shall be governed by 
the requirements of circulars 159, 159-A, 
256 and general order 150-A and supple- 
ments thereto and their decisions on re- 
habilitation questions shall be prepared 
and promptly forwarded to central office 
attached to appropriate forms of the 107 
series, making them effective, as here- 
tofore required of rehabilitation survey 
groups. 

To facilitate compliance with existing 
rehabilitation policies and procedure, the 
chief, rehabilitation division, or other 
qualified staff member available in the 
regional office shall, in addition to hig 
othex duties, advise and assist the claim 
and rating board in its adjudication o 
training cases. 

Paragraph 4 (b) of V. B. general ordep 
No. 150-A is hereby cancelled and V. Be 
general order No. 285 is hereby modifieds 


New Mail Agreement 
With Czechoslovakia 


Special Delivery Service Now 
Extended to That Country 
With 20-Cent Fee. 


Effective February 1, 1927, the Post 
Office Department, in accordance with an 
agreement, will open a_ special delivery 
service with Czechoslovakia, W. Irving 
Glever, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, has just announced. The serv- 
ice will require a fee of ZO cents in addi- 
tion to the regular postage on articles 
addressed for delivery im Czechoslovakia. 

The full text of Mr. Glover's announce- 
ment follows: 

Effective February 1, 1927, articles 
(registered and unregistered) in the reg- 
ular mails (letters, post cards, printed 
matter, commercial papers, and samples) 
addressed fer delivery im Czechoslovakia, 
will be given the benefit of special-deliv- 
ery service when prepaid 20 cents, in 
addition to the regular postage, by the 
United States special-delivery or other 
stamps atlixed to each article. If the 
said articles are addressed for delivery 
beyond the free delivery zone of the post 
office of destination in Czechoslovakia, an 
additional charge will be collected from 
the addressee based on the distance tra- 
versed to effect delivery beyond the said 
zone. 

The envelopes or covers of articles 
intended for special delivery in Czecho- “ 
slovakia should have affixed labels read- 
ing ‘‘Expres (Special delivery).” How- 
ever, until a supply of such labels can 
be secured from the Fourth Assistant 
PostmasterGeneral, Division of Equip- 
ment and Supplies, the articles should 
in all cases be marked in red ink “Ex- 
pres’”’ directly below but never on the 
stamps. 

Articles mailed in Czechoslovakia 
which are intended for spécial delivery 
in this service will have labels affixed 
bearing the word “Expres,” and will be 
subject ‘to the same conditions in their 
delivery as special-delivery articles in 
the domestic service, attention being in- 
vited especially in this connection to sec- 
tion 1043, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
1924, concerning the holding at the post 
office, to be called for by the addressee, 
of special-delivery miail which is reg- 
istered and is believed to contain large 
sums of money or. securities that can 
not be delivered without unusual risk. 


. 


Undersecretary of Treasury 
Resigns as Representative 


Representative Mills (Rep.), of New 
York City, on Februsry 2 tendered his 
resignation as a-member of the House 
in a letter to Speaker Longworth. Mr- 
Mills” appointment as Undersecretary of 
the Treasury was confirmed by the Sen- 
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